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WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. XXXVI. 
FOR APRIL, 1833. 


Art. I.—1. Pledges defended and offered in a Letter to the Electors of 
Lambeth, by Daniel Wakefield, Esq.—Printed by Truscott, 37, 
Blackfriars Road. 8vo. pp. 12. 

2. Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register. Sept. 8. 1832. 


WHERE is the man so ignorant as not to have heard of an 

‘equitable adjustment,’ or so base as to object to it? The 
sound itself is irresistible ; and it is clear upon the face of things, 
that there must be an ‘ equitable adjustment.’ 

What is an equitable adjustment however, is of that perplexed 
part of the business of law-giving, which it is not so easy to 
settle by acclamation. For it is not to be supposed that any- 
body is so silly, as to expect that he is to carry a vote for an 
equitable adjustment, and have the how, the what, and the 
where, left blank for himself to fill up at discretion. 

The roots of this question lie as far back as the Revolution of 
1688. Soon after that event, money began to be borrowed for 
the public service,—or if the expression be preferred, for support- 
ing and defending the revolution which had just been made,—~ 
and the produce of the taxes pledged for the interest. There is 
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no use in tracing the progress of the system ; like all mischiefs, 
it ‘ progressed’ fast. The objects for which the money was 
borrowed and expended, were good or evil according to the 
politics of the day ; and there would be no wrong in stating, 
that according to the judgment of the parties now happily 
uppermost in the country, the major part of the objects,— 
the whole perhaps except the earliest,—were abominably bad. 
This however is not the immediate concern of us of the present 
generation ;—we may have some power of affecting the good or 
evil conduct of the government for the coming century, but we can 
have none of altering the past. The government, in the exer- 
cise of the legal power which it had,—though undeniably against 
the best efforts of a minority who thought its conduct wrong 
and tried to hinder it,—spent and threw away the people’s 
money for purposes worse than useless, and multiplied twenty- 
fold the power of doing this, by the invention of borrowing on 
the credit of the interest. The principal furnished, might toa 
certain extent come in the first instance from individuals eager 
to promote the objects for which the borrowing took place ; but 
the majority were moved by no other feeling than that which 
induces a shopkeeper to sell his wares without inquiry into the 
use that is to be made of them ; and the greater part of the value 
was rapidly transferred under the shadow of the existing laws, 
to holders perfectly free from political bias, and actuated solely 
by the prospect of making a favourable investment for the 
produce of their industry, or a provision for their families. 

But this was not all. The question became complicated in 
another way, through the dishonesty and baseness of the political 
party which had bestrid the shoulders of the nation like the 
Old Man of the Sea, and has only just been shaken from its 
seat. It occurred to the Conservatives, (for they were conserv- 
ing then), that after having mortgaged the taxes, it was easy to 
cheat the mortgagees. And the way they set about it, was 
by an issue of fictitious paper. In this way they brought down 
the value of the pound sterling to fifteen shillings ; whereby 
they, first, pocketed what was got for the extra pieces of 
paper, and secondly, paid the old mortgagees only fifteen 
shillings in the pound ; while to preserve the value of the 
taxes, required no greater craft than laying the duties ad 
valorem. If the mortgagees or those to whom they had trans- 
ferred, had been conspirators in the public wrong, this might 
only have been the devil cheating his own. But they were not; 
they were no otherwise implicated,—and there was no further 
justice in plundering or allowing them to be plundered,—than 
there would be in the event (from which the heavens protect 
us) of the Conservatives ever coming back torule and power, in 
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demanding from every tradesman to surrender the price of all 
he might have been guilty of selling to a reformed government. 

Things went on in this way, with decreasing prospects of 
alteration for the better. Men began to bet there never would 
be any alteration; and one hasty speculator chose to hoist a 
gridiron and declare he would be fried upon it if ever the paper 
was paid in gold. The paper is paid, and the collop remains 
uncooked ; and all that can be said in excuse is ‘ Who would 
have thought it!” There was manifestly one way in which the 
government might pay in gold; which was, by paying at other 
people’s expense and not its own. And this it was, the man 
of the gridiron should have thought of, before he proclaimed that 
he had hedged his cuckoo. If the mode of laying the taxes 
could be changed from imposts ad valorem to imposts fixed in 
nominal amount, it only required the command of a little super- 
fluous revenue to begin with, to ensure the arrival of a time, 
when the having to pay the fundholders in a currency of 
increased value, would be overbalanced by what would be gained 
upon the residue of the taxes, and.so the gradual buying up of 
the superfluous paper become a gainful operation*. 

Whetherthe government that paid in gold, knew all the bearings 
of what it was doing, may possibly be matter of dispute ; but it 
manifestly knew more than the man of the gridiron. It was on 
one hand putting an end to the continuance and progress of an 
existing wrong, and on the other hand it was causing new losses 
which might themselves be reasonably represented as coming 
under the same category. By the cold-blooded swindling of the 
Conservative government, the mortgagees, consisting ultimately 
for the most part of the industrious classes or their representa- 
tives, were cheated of a portion of their interest ; and an injury 
of the same nature was inflicted on all who from other sources 
were the owners of ancient contracts. No way appeared open 
for the relief of these classes, but retracing the steps which the 
swindlers had taken. And even this, made no pretence of 
direct compensation for losses sustained ; it only put an end 
to their further accumulation. It did not attempt to say, 
‘The shillings of which you were swindled by the Conservatives 
yesterday and the day before that, shall be given back to you;’ 
but only ‘Something shall be done to prevent the taking 
another shilling from you tomorrow.’ Tothose however who had 
lent their money at intermediate periods during the progress of 
the depreciation, a prospect was held out, not only of cessation 





* See the Article on the Jnstrument of Ewchange in No. I. of the West- 
minster Review. Republished as a Pamphlet ; Price Threepence. 2 
1, 
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of plunder, but of compensation, which might either be partial, 
complete, or excessive, according to the dates at which their 
loans were made. Where the compensation on a_ particular 
case was excessive, there was no certainty that this fell into the 
hands of one of the individuals who were sufferers by the cases 
where the compensation was still defective ; but it went to make 
a sort of compensation in the gross. A class was injured, and 
the same class was benefited ; it was like showering first grape- 
shot and then bread-loaves on the same battalion, where though 
the distributions in both kinds may not light always on the 
same heads, there is no doubt that the masses that have under- 
gone the baptism of the first, are the better for the second. 

So far, however, the good done was undeniable; unless 
the plea should be at any time set up, that the suffering 
classes received in the gross more than the amount of their 
previous losses. But to this good there were two sets-off in 
other quarters ; which were, first, that this more or less perfect 
compensation to the mortgagees was made through a measure 
very expensive to the community at large, to wit the buying 
up the fraudulent paper of the Conservatives; and secondly, 
that at the same time that a set of old public and private creditors 
were righted, a more modern set of private debtors were 
injured and brought to loss. Both of these should evidently 
have their fair share in the account; and only the fair one. The 
way therefore must be, to try to get at the balance of good or 
evil. With respect to the first, or the expense to the commu- 
nity,the fourth part of acurrency which in substantial value might 
be estimated at forty-five millions but was nominally sixty, was to 
be bought up; which if done gradually, as it must be, would 
cost about thirteen sound millions, or the value of an annuity 
of some 650,000/. The fraud upon the fundholders (to keep 
back for the present the effects on other creditors) would, if 
they had been all old fundholders, amount annually to one 
fourth of about forty millions (being the interest of the debt), 
or ten millions; from which if three-fifths be struck off as 
an allowance for those who were not of the oldest class, there 
will remain an annuity of some four millions, or about six times 
the annuity which expresses the expense to the community of 
buying up. The community therefore laid out one pound, to 
do aright of six; which can hardly be called a bad bargain. 
Not that it made a direct gain thereby in a pecuniary view; 
because the one pound was expended merely to prevent the six 
pounds from being taken from the right man and given to the 
wrong. But exactly the same may be urged against all the 
expenses of government for purposes of internal regulation ; the 
whole or principal object of which, is simply to prevent this 
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going of money to the wrong man. The second count, or the 
sufferings of the private debtors that arose during the return to 
justice, will be much more than balanced, if they are set off 
against the justice done to the old creditors of the same class. 
For it is manifest that their amount must be much less, if it 
was only from the circumstance of men having had warning of 
the variable value of out-standing debts and credits, and conse- 
quently being put upon their mettle to reduce the magnitude 
of the sums so left tohazard. There can therefore be no doubt, 
that six to one, may be taken as the proportion of the whole 
good done, to the cost of doing it. And this cost whatever it 
may be, can only be fairly put to the charge of the authors of 
the wrong; in the same manner as the parties that should cut a 
sea-bank and inundate a county, would be justly chargeable 
with all the trouble and expense incurred to remedy the mis- 
chief. 

In this state of things the question seems to reduce itself 
definitively, to whether any class of men have made an unfair 
charge for losses, or been overpaid ; for to propose to go back 
to the old state of things because there have been losses 
and expenses in removing from it, would appear to be the same 
kind of roguery or folly as to say in the case of damming out 
an inundation, ‘ The expense of this has been enormous. The 
whole country-side has sent its carts and horses, and done 
statute-work past all reckoning, to get this dam together. 
Whereupon we of the parish of Little Wit, move and propose,— 
that the dam be carried away again. There is no exaggeration in 
this illustration of the proposal, that because a grievous evil has 
been remedied at a grievous cost, a third grievous evil shall be 
incurred for the sake of getting back to the first. 

The Tables of the late Mr. Mushet * may be supposed to be 
familiar to every person who pretends to have voice or opinion 
on the present subject. They, however, stopped short, and 
at rather an interesting point; which was at the question, of 
what would be the result of calculating the gains and losses of 
the fundholders at compound, in place of simple interest. This 
deficiency has been supplied by the exertions of a well- 
known friend of political improvement}; the results of which 
are here next given, and will be most readily understood by 
supposing each column of Loss or Gain to be inserted after 
Mushet’s column headed ‘Annuel Loss &c.’ or ‘Annual Gain &c.’ 
in the Tables whose numbers are expressed. 





* A series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain and Loss to the Fundholder, 
arising from the Fluctuations in the Value of the Currency. From 1800 to 
1821. By Robert Mushet, Esq.—London. Baldwin & Co, 1821, 

+ Mr. Charles Childs, of Bungay. 
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Amounts of the respective sums /ost or gained by the Fundholders on each year 
from 1800 to 1821, through receiving their interest in a money /ess or more 
valuable than that in which the principal was lent; calculated to 1821 at 
compound interest 5 per cent, interest made principal half-yearly. 





TABLE 1. TABLE 2. TABLE 3. TABLE 4. 








Loss. Gain.| Loss. Loss. Gain. Loss. Gain. 
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5,304,837 wi 
4,391,717 62,558 32,892 
1,523,944 21,708 164,172 304,162 
1,450,512 20,662 156,261 289,506 
1,380,618 19,666 148,732 275,555 
1,314,093 18,719 141,565 
1,250,772 17,817 134,743 249,640 
1,190,503 16,958 128,251 237,611 
1,133,138 16,141 122,071 226,161 
5,467,067 7,875 103,346 287,279 
3,028,212 ‘ wis 24,322 
7,622,310 227,166 565,942 
8,011,575 114,120 254,066 625,306 
8,366,441 119,176 278,8 680,019 
5,296,980 75,452) .. | 132,065 341,925 
5,041,742 71,817 125,702 , 325,449 
763,310 10,873 on 2,230 152,348 
726,529 10,349 de 78,268 145,007 
1,157,594 16,490 51,186 84,650 
643,757 9,171 71,634 133,024 
” i : 101,306 201,698 
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Amounts of the respective sums /os¢ or gained by the Fundholders on each year 
from 1800 to 1821, through receiving their interest in a money /ess or more 
valuable than that in which the principal was lent; calculated to 1821 at 
compound interest 5 per cent, interest made principal half-yearly. 





TABLE 5. TABLE 6. TABLE 7. TABLE 8. 





Loss. Gain. ‘s. | Gain.| Less. Gain. Loss. Gain. 





£. ; £: : £. 
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343,855 90,281} .. | 238,768 ; 405,282 
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230,494} .. | 60,517| . 160,053 , 271,670 
219,387; .. | 57,601) .. | 152,340 258,580 
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1,902,058 |33,974 | 499,393 1,320,768 2,241,852 
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Amounts of the respective sums /os¢ or gained by the Fundholders on each year 
from 1800 to 1821, through receiving their interest in a money /ess or more 
valuable than that in which the principal was lent ; calculated to 1821 at 
compound interest 5 per cent, interest made principal half-yearly. 





TABLE 9. TABLE 10. TABLE 1}. TABLE 12, 





Loss. Gain. s | Gain.| Loss. Gain. Loss. Gain. 
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174,232 87,232 

79,468 39,787 
263,824 132,088 
281,148 140,761 
297,016 | .. | 148,706 
176,847 88,541 
168,326 | . 84,274 
73,023 
69,504 
55,153 
63,256 
25,494 12,763 P 76,478 
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Amounts of the respective sums Jost or gained by the Fundholders on each year 
from 1800 to 1821, through receiving their interest in a money /ess or more 
valuable than that in which the principal was lent ; calculated to 1821 at 
compound interest 5 per cent, interest made principal half-yearly. 





TABLE 13. 


TABLE 14. 


TABLE 15. 


TABLE 16. 





Loss. 


Gain. 


Loss. 


Gain. 


Loss. 


Gain. 


Loss. 





109,148 
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64,743 
61,623 
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34,261 
32,61) 
20,316 
29,884 
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29,908 
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121,704 
104,360 
110,614 
123,385 
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397,118 
377,982 
327,924 
343,420 
377,956 


Gain. 


582,970 

554,880 
1,410,476 
1,342,511 
1,175,917 
1,219,407 
1,326,984 
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649,258 





50,624 


2,085,929 
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Amounts of the respective sums /ost or gained by the Fundholders on each year 
from 1800 to 1821, through receiving their interest in a money /ess or more 
valuable than that in which the principal was lent ; calculated to 1821 at 
compound interest 5 per cent, interest made principal half-yearly. 





TABLE 17. TABLE 18. TABLE 19. TABLE 20. 





Loss. Gain. | Loss. Gain, Loss. Gain. Loss. Gain. 





ea £. 


105,421 660,670 
100,341] .. 628,836 
83,331 522,287 
91,281 572,059 15,384 
105,463 660,928 36,103 
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Here is the result of the calculation of compound interest at 
5 per cent. But as there is no reason for acceding to the dic- 
tum of that member of a game-preserving parliament, who 
said that ‘ everybody knew five per cent to be the natural 
interest of money ;’—it is desirable to know the consequences of 
employing a different rate. And this also has been provided by 
the same indefatigable calculator; columns being added to the 
‘ Abstract’ and ‘ General Abstract’ in the preceding page, which 
contain the results of employing 3 instead of 5 per cent through- 
out, the previous calculations being suppressed to save room. 
The inference from these is, that if 5 per cent is too high a rate, 
the fundholders may not have lost. Now the fact is well known 
to have been, that the country-gentlemen who were the ‘law- 
givers’ in the unreformed time, were anxiously struggling to 
prevent the very men in question from being allowed to take 
more than 5 per cent interest ; which is proof that above 5 per cent 
might have been had, and therefore 5 per cent is not too much. 

As far then as arithmetic goes, the whole charge and plea of 
the fundholders having had more than they ought, is a thing for 
knaves to recruit for fools with. But a fresh ground set up is, that 
the prices of goods have declined, from causes distinct from the 
depreciation of money by excess ; and therefore compacts should 
not be kept. For if this is not meant, it is no fresh ground, and 
the answer has been given already. Suppose, then, a man has 
made a bet, which has ended in his being called on to pay a hun- 
dred pounds on a certain day. And suppose he should say to his 
creditor, ‘ You won of me a hundred pounds. But mutton has 
fallen, and therefore I hope you will take less. If it had risen, 
you may depend on it you would never have heard of me; but as 
itis, I intend you shall take less.’ This is the same kind of rea- 
soning as if the insured, on seeing his ship come safe to port, should 
refuse to pay the insurer, on the grouad that there had been no 
loss ;—knowing full well, that if things had turned out the 
other way, the insurer must have paid. If mutton had risen, 
not a word would anybody have said of the necessity of pur- 
chasing the same quantity of loins and chops for the fundholder ; 
but because it has fallen, out crawls a generation of fraudu- 
lent debtors, and proposes it as a reason for breaking compact. 

But there is another defect in this last scheme or argument, 
which is still more fatal. Suppose a man did lend a leg of mutton 
or its price, when mutton was scarce and dear ; does it follow that 
he is paid by issuing to him a leg of mutton or its price, when 
mutton is plentiful and cheap? To put a case, suppose a 
man in a town besieged, lent a crown when mutton was at a 
crown a ound and other =~ in proportion ; is he paid, by 
saying to him when thingsare cheaper, ‘ There, Sir, is sixpence ; 
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it will buy you a pound of mutton’? All mankind would revolt 
at such a proposition, except the equitable-adjustment people ; 
and the wrong is in representing the pound of mutton at one time 
as of the same value with a pound at the other,—the fact being 
that it is of very different value, the proof of which is, that it 
fetches different prices,—or if preferred, that to procure it, re- 
quired parting with the result of one hour’s labour in one case, 
and ten in the other. It is to be hoped they will persevere ; that 
they may see what an overthrow they will obtain from the indig- 
nation of their countrymen. 

But it would be too hard to charge the whole to malevolence 
or dishonesty. A lack of comprehension is at the bottom of at 
least half. The point which is too much for the understanding 
of the projectors, is that the community would not gain the 
amount though the debt were sponged-off tomorrow. They are 
unable to receive the doctrine, that if every man held a share of 
the debt proportioned to the taxes he pays towards it, sponging 
the debt would only be filling his right pocket at the expense 
of his left; and that consequently, all gain which could be 
made by any person in the actually existing state of things, 
must be by the equal loss of somebody else, which in the aggre- 
gate can make no national gain. And here arises the nice point, 
the delicate point, the point which will serve the Joseph 
Surfaces of either House for an age of trickery when the time 
comes,—which is the distinguishing between the consequences 
of borrowing and throwing away a million, and the consequences 
of ceasing to pay the interest. The moment it is asserted that 
nothing can be gained by ceasing to pay the interest, up will 
stand a spruce gentleman and declare, that if that be true, there 
would be no harm in borrowing and spending eight hundred 
millions more. It is a hopeless case; unless a reformed parlia- 
ment should have brought the remedy. In the old state of 
things, it would have been as hopeful to try to teach a fox- 
hunter Euclid, as to expect to weed out such an imagination 
from the House of Commons. And this it is, rather than male- 
volence, which is at the bottom of the outcry for robbing the 
fundholders. Men cannot comprehend, if the contracting of 
debt be an evil, how it should not be a special source of national 
wealth to stop paying the interest afterwards. Their mental 
plenishing is all too feeble to discern, that the fact of the 
interest being owing from one man to another, is perfectly good 
reason why nothing can be gained in the aggregate by ceasing 
to pay; though it is the most babyish of all fallacies when 
applied, as the well-booted Tory bankers were fond of applying 
it, to prove that there was no harm in borrowing million after 
million and throwing away. Another form under which the 
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same confusion shows itself, is in the persuasion of some over- 
powering good that would be the result of what is popularly called 
paying the national debt. There isa perplexity of ideas, between 
paying the debt ourselves, and getting the man in the moon 
to pay it for us. If the latter personage has the means and 
could be persuaded to perform us this good office, the benefit 
to us would be clear. But if we are to do it ourselves, 
where is the mighty advantage of getting rid of an annuity, by 
laying down the present value at the market price? If it was 
convenient for men to do it, the thing might, and probably 
would, be put in a course of doing tomorrow. It is not to 
be denied that there are some gains that might be made; for 
example, the machinery for collecting taxes and paying fund- 
holders might be spared. But it is clear the speculators on 
paying the national debt, have something more magnificent 
in view than this. They devoutly believe, that paying off the 
debt, would be gaining the amount. In those far dis- 
tant times when the governments of European countries shall 
have undergone changes it would now freeze men’s blood to 
think upon, a question may arise of whether it would be advant- 
ageous to try to pay off a public debt by an advance of the prin- 
cipal. But till then, under permission, we are well as we are; 
and considerably better than we should be, if any government 
within the imaginings of living men, had the power of urging 
the seductive fallacy, that we were a nation without a debt, and 
therefore admirably situated for the incurring of a new one. 

As an earnest of the result which is likely to ensue from 
pressing the project of defrauding the public creditor, it is inte- 
resting to view the way in which the plan is spoken of by 
men seeking an entrance into the reformed parliament by 
direct appeal to popular support. Take for example the follow- 
ing extract from the pledges offered by the candidate on the 
popular interest for Lambeth. 

‘2. I promise to oppose any scheme for robbing the public creditor. 
The debt, it is true, was incurred by the boroughmongers ; but the 
people encouraged them to create it, approving of the war with 
revolutionary France, shouting for victories obtained with borrowed 
money, and all but persecuting the few who recommended peace and 
economy. They were then parties to the contract and would be bound 
to pay the debt, even though all the creditors were boroughmongers, 
or bishops. But who are the national creditors? The people them- 
selves ; widows and orphans whose property has been invested in 
government stock ; depositors in savings-banks ; and others who have 
laid out the whole of their small property in public securities. ‘The 
greater part of the debt has been purchased by persons, each of whom 
receives an interest for his money less than 200l. a-year, or about 4/. 
per week. And now, mark my words, (without setting up for a 
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prophet I want your attention) there will be plans for robbing those 
who have bought the debt ; and such plans will find favour. with many 
of the Whig and Tory aristocracy as soon as ever their hands shall 
be taken out of the public purse. They who spent the capital will be 
for evading payment of the interest as soon as ever they shall be left to 
their private resources. 1 am all for taking their hands out of the pub- 
lic purse, and therefore long for the time when they shall countenance 
projects for robbing the savings-banks ; but I will oppose such projects, 
come from whom they may; and if you hanker after any thing of 
the kind Iam unfit to be your member. This is test the first.’ 

‘3. The source from which funds are to be derived for paying the 
interest of the debt is quite another question. The debt is a double, 
a tenfold, burthen through the awkward manner in which we bear it. 
Those whom the people encouraged to contract the debt have thrown 
the burthen of it on the people, have made the burthen as great as 
possible by taxing industry for its support. Who that had a weight to 
carry would tie it to his legs? A tax on the poor is a cruelty as well 
as a tax, being paid with deprivations and sorrow; whereas the rich 
may remain rich after paying taxes, each in proportion to his means, 
and without any diminution of happiness. Our taxes seem to have 
been framed with a view to inflict pain as well as to raise money. 
Most of them, besides, are a hindrance to the production of wealth, 
restricting the whole produce of industry instead of only distributing 
some of it in a particular way. Considering the industry and skilful- 
ness of Englishmen, and the rapid progress that we are capable of 
making in the arts of production, I believe that, if all taxes which 
check production were repealed, the national wealth might become so 
much greater, that a tax on property, sufficient to pay the interest of 
the debt, would not be felt asa burthen. For these reasons I look to 
a complete reform of our system of taxation as one of the best conse- 
quences of the reform act. Conservatives, both Whig and Tory, will 
probably oppose such a reform, not so much through selfishness as 
from ignorance ; wherefore I promise to oppose them in this matter 
if you should elect me.’—Pledges Sc. p. 6. 

The ‘ scheme’ of the author of the Political Register is of a 
very different bearing ; as may be seen from the copy following. 


‘1. Not by any means to depart in any degree whatsoever from the 
present money standard of the country.’ 

‘2. To take all the public property ; namely, the crown-lands, the 
crown-estates, the woods and forests, the Duchies of Cornwall 
and of Lancaster, the real property now possessed by the bishops, 
deans and chapters ; and to enforce the rigid payment and collec- 
tion of all arrears due to the public from defaulters ; and, in case 
of their being dead, pursue their heirs and assigns rigidly, accord- 
ing to the letter of the well-known and most admirable ‘ Statute 
of Public Accountants,” passed in the reign of QueEN EvizaBetH, 
and still unrepealed ; and to make the receivers of all unmerited 
pensions, sinecures, and grants, ‘ public accountants,’ and pur- 
sue them and their heirs and assigns accordingly.’ 

‘3. To take the whole of what is called the national debt ; and, in the 
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first place, reduce it one half in amount, we having, for many years 
been paying twice as much interest as is due to the fundholders, 
even supposing it to be a debt that we are bound to pay at all.’ 

‘4. Then cease to pay interest upon a quarter part of this half at the 
end of six months, and so on, in order that interest might cease 
to be paid upon any part of it at the end of two years.’ 

‘ 5. Then appoint a board of five commissioners to receive and examine 
the claims of suffering fundholders, and leave it to that board to 
make such compensation as might be found consistent with 
justice to the nation and humanity to the parties, out of the pro- 
ceeds of the property mentioned before.’ 

‘6 To disband the standing army, abolish all internal taxes whatso- 
ever, raise a revenue of from six to seven millions a year in 
custom-house duties, making this Government as cheap as that 
of America, and never suffering an Englishman again to see the 
odious face of a tax-gatherer with an ink bottle at his button- 
hole, leaving for the people to keep for their own use the fifty- 
four millions a year, now pocketed by the tax-collectors in part, 
while the rest is sent up to London.’ 

‘7. To make an equitable adjustment of all contracts and debts.’ 

‘ This, gentlemen, is my scheme; this is my way of putting money 
into the pockets of the people, or rather of preventing it from being 
taken out of their pockets.’—Weekly Political Register. Sept. 8. 1832. 

It is impossible not to estimate the spirit and perseverance 
with which the author of the Political Register has opposed 
the paper-money fraud; and his own ‘scheme’ has all the 
superiority, which open freebooting has over circuitous larceny. 
The defects in it, are that the allegation of the fundholders 
having been paid twice as much interest as was due, is not only 
without evidence, but in the teeth of evidence ; and that the 
appointment of a board of commissioners &c. may be dispensed 
with, by the readier process of the country’s paying its debts 
without. The scheme for adjusting contracts and debts by the 
price of mutton, has also been shown to be naught. If it is 
chosen to take the public property, crown lands and the Duchies 
of Cornwall and Lancaster &c. and apply them to buying up the 
debt that is in the market, and so relieving the tax-payers of 
the interest ; this is quite another thing, and what it is conceived 
neither gods nor men could be found to object to. In all events, 
let the people hold together; and pluck the robbers, but not 
pluck one another. The great safety of the fundholders is in 
reform; a fundholder that is not a reformer, is a fool it would be 
charity to relieve of his money. Get liberty of trade, and then 
the patrons of equitable adjustment will be obliged to pay their 
own debts and allow the payment of other saaite. he pres- 
sure of public misery, arising from the prohibition of commerce 
by Act of Parliament, makes the only fulcrum on which they 
have a chance to set a foot. 
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Art. II.—1. Cuvres de M. Turgot, Ministre d’Etat.—9 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1808. 

2. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt. By George 
Tomline, D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of 
the Most Noble Order of the Garter.—2 vols. 4to. London. 
Murray. 1821. 


AFTER the sketch that was given in a former number, of the 

main incidents of Turgot’s life and the leading principles 
of his administration, an acquaintance with the distinctive 
features of his life and character may be assumed to be sufficient 
to warrant the use of the privilege accorded to poets by Horace, 
‘et in medias res, non secis ac notas, auditorem rapere. The 
present article will therefore be devoted to some further remarks 
on Turgot’s peculiar merits as a statesman, and to a com- 
ae of those merits with the pretensions of some of his 
inglish contemporaries. 

Turgot is one of the few of the men presiding for a time 
over the destinies of nations, who have evinced a taste for litera- 
ture and philosophy. The want of that taste appears a mark 
of a certain vulgarity of mind. ‘It is astonishing,’ said 
Franklin, and before him the chancellor Oxenstiern, ‘ with 
how little wisdom the world is governed.’ It may be added, 
it is astonishing by what vulgar minds it has been governed. 
Sir Robert Walpole is reported to have said to the ancestor 
of Mr. Fox, in the library at Houghton, ‘I wish I took as much 
delight in reading as you do, it would be the means of alleviat- 
ing many tedious hours in my present retirement. But, to 
my misfortune, I derive no pleasure from such pursuits.’ 
Many a retired minister might join in Sir Robert’s observation. 
It was this, above all his other accomplishments, notwithstand- 
ing the dark shades and deep-rooted vices of his character, that 
has cast a charm round the memory and the fame of Julius Cesar. 
Hume attributes the somewhat contemptible opinion generally 
entertained of the talents of James I, to his attempting, and 
not being able to excel, in literature. ‘ Such a superiority,’ 
he says, ‘do the pursuits of literature possess above every 
other occupation, that even he who attains but a mediocrity 
in them, merits the pre-eminence above those that excel the 
most in the common and vulgar professions. The Speaker of 
the House of Commons is usually an eminent lawyer; yet the 
harangues of His Majesty will always be found much superior 
to that of the Speaker, in every parliament during this reign*.’ 
Analogous to this vulgarity of mind in men, is the vulgarity 





* Appendix to the reign of James I. 
VOL, x VI11.— Westminster Review. 
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of their ambition. The objects of that ambition have usually 
been rank, title, stars, and ribbons. Of this desire for title, a 
striking instance is seen in Strafford,a man certainly farabove the 
common herd of ministers, and whose mind was in some senses 
a powerful one. It is impossible to read some of his letters 
and despatches, without feeling a contempt mingled with dis- 
gust, for the eagerness with which he solicits title. Such an 
eagerness is altogether inconsistent with true greatness of mind ; 
for he who is endowed with that, however much he may be the 
victim of ‘ that last infirmity of noble minds ’ a desire of fame, 
must know that the eternity of a really great man’s fame has 
nothing to do with such titles as a king can bestow. The 
most striking example of this the world has produced, is 
Julius Cesar. Who is there that can vie in fame with the 
all-accomplished and unconquered Roman? For two thousand 
years, without an interval, his exploits and his name have 
filled the ear and mind of nations. Even the dark and im- 
penetrable clouds of what are called the middle ages, that 
enveloped all else, could not obscure the brightness of his 
glory. And yet he assumed no title, neither rex, nor Baokdc, 
nor dominus, nor répayvog, nor duke, nor emperor, was joined, 
either as prefix or adjunct, to debase the simple majesty of 
his mighty name. Even as Cicero addressed him in the 
assembled senate, in the blazing zenith of his unrivalled power, 
Cesar, simply Caius Cesar*, he went down to after ages, to 
be a beacon and a warning star to all time. He would not 
deform his great name by any title. But it has been de- 
formed and polluted since, by being assumed as a title superior 





* It is seldom that the prophecy either of an orator or a poet proves so 


true as the following. ‘ Quod si rerum tuarum immortalium, C. Cesar, 
hic exitus futurus fuit, ut, devictis adversariis, rempublicam in eo statu 
relinqueres, in quo nunc est: vide, queso, ne tua divina virtus admira- 
tionis plus sit habitura, quam gloriz : siquidem gloria, est illustris, ac per- 
vagata multorum et magnorum, vel in suos, vel in patriam, vel in omne 
genus hominum, fama meritorum... Nec vero hee tua vita ducenda est, qu 
corpore et spiritu continetur : illa, inquam, illa vita est tua, que vigebit 
memoria seculorum omnium: quam posteritas alet, quam ipsa eternitas 
semper tuebitur.’—Cic. Orat. pro M. Marcello. 

‘ But if this, Caius Caesar, was to be the end of your immortal exploits, 
that, having overcome your adversaries, you should leave the republic in 
the state in which it now is: beware, I beseech you, lest your divine virtue 
obtain more admiration than true glory ; if, indeed, glory be the illustrious 
and wide-spread fame of the many and great actions which a man per- 
forms for his friends, his country, or mankind... Neither, in truth, is this 
to he accounted your life which is contained within the bounds of corpo- 
real existence. That, I say, that life is yours, which shall be prolonged in 
the memory of all ages; which posterity shall foster ; which eternity itself 
shall protect.’—Oration for M. Marcellus, 
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to that of king by the vulgar and petty despots of the earth ; 
who, aping whatever he had of evil, could imitate nothing that 
he possessed of either good or great. 

Some even of the errors contained in the works of Turgot are 
worthy of attention, as suggesting confirmation of the opposite 
truths. 

M. Quesnay, says the editor of the volumes above, called 
produit net that portion of the produce which remains after 
replacing the expenses of culture and the interest of the ad- 
vances required. And he showed that the more free labour 
should be, the more complete would be its competition, and the 
more would ensue in culture a new degree of perfection,—in 
expense, a progressive economy, which, rendering the produit net 
more considerable, would thus produce greater means of expend- 
ing, of enjoying, of living, for all those who are not cultivators. 
He beheld in the augmentation of the produit net, the means of 
still further improving the country, by daily extending its tillage 
over lands at first neglected as less fertile, which might be ren- 
dered productive in proportion as better tillage should be applied 
to them, and at less expense. He felt that the productions of 
the soils the natural sterility of which should thus be overcome, 
would maintain a greater and happier population; and that 
thus the disposable force and the national happiness would be 
at once increased. —Ciuvres de Turgot, tom. LL. p. 313-14. 

[t is curious to compare the above doctrine with the conclu- 
sions which have been arrived at by those who have since inves- 
tigated the nature of rent. According to the former, rent and 
human happiness, meaning the happiness of the community, of 
the aggregate, would attain a marimum together.  Ac- 
cording to the latter, when rent attains its maximum, the hap- 
piness of all the community except the receivers of rent, is a 
minimum. And a very slight glance at the present condition 
of one or two countries on the globe, will demonstrate the 
fallacy of Quesnay’s position. In those countries where, from 
the state of the population, it has become worth while to take 
the very poorest lands into cultivation, the general happiness is 
notoriously very small, the amount of general misery very 
great. In America, from the abundance of good land compared 
with the population, the amount of general happiness is very 
great, of general misery My | small. 

In his éloge of M. de Gournay, [vol. III. p. 357.] Turgot 


says, ‘M. de Gournay applied himself to expose the secret in- 

terests, which had caused to be called for as useful, regulations 

the whole object of which was to place still more and more the 

poor man at the mercy of the rich. The same remark has 
u2 
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repeatedly been made respecting the state of things in England 
in our day. Indeed all states of society seem to have this ten- 
dency, at least all that the world has yet seen. The large capi- 
talist of the present day in France, as late events have shown, 
has as much inclination, if permitted, to be insolent, oppressive, 
and unjust, as the grand seigneur of days past. It would seem 
as if human nature, however improved by education, must, in 
order to ensure the general safety, be always under the influ- 
ence of powerful checks. And this, (the doctrine of checks) 
is in fact the true doctrine of the constitutional balance, the 
existence of which was denied by some of the économistes. 
The mistake would seem to have arisen from using the wrong 
metaphor. The idea of a constitutional balance implies an 
absurdity, they said, because a balance implies an equilibrium 
or rest, and the idea of a government is one of motion, not 
of rest. The error lay in using as the illustration the pro- 
position of the balance, instead of that of the composition and 
resolution of forces, as it is termed in mechanics. According 
to that principle, although any number of forces may so act 
upon a body as to keep it at rest, they may also so act upon it 
as to cause it to move in a direction which shall be determined 
by the number, magnitude, and direction of the given forces. 
Transposing this proposition from the science of physics to that 
of politics, the direction in which the vehicle of government 
moves will be determined by the number, magnitude, and 
direction of the forces acting upon it. And in this sense, 
and in no other, men may reasonably talk of a constitutional 
balance. However, the metaphor of the composition of forces 
being, as Bentham has observed, taken from an operation not 
often ostensibly performed in ordinary life, and therefore not 
presenting to the generality of minds any distinct image, the 
expression ‘constitutional balance’ ought to be discarded by 
all who desire to write clearly and intelligibly on the science 
of government. Some who have been in the habit of using this 
expression, have no doubt succeeded in the end for which they 
used it,—to wit, that of mystifying, of preventing any clear 
views being taken of the matter under consideration. 

The following passage is translated on account of the illus- 
tration it affords of a certain cant prevalent at the present day. 


‘ The resistance which those principles encountered gave occasion 
to several persons to represent M. de Gournay as an enthusiast and 
homme @ systémes. This name of homme @ syst@mes, has become a 
kind of weapon in the mouths of all persons prejudiced, or interested 
in maintaining some abuse, and against all those who propose changes 
of whatever kind. The philosophers of these latter times have risen 
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up with equal candour and justice against l’esprit de syst?me. ‘They 
understand by that word those arbitrary suppositions by which all 
phenomena were attempted to be explained, and which, in fact, ex- 
plained them all equally, because they explained none of them; that 
carelessness of observation,—that precipitation in giving way to 
indirect analogies, by which the risk is incurred of converting a par- 
ticular fact into a general principle, and of forming a judgment of an 
immense whole by a superficial glance at a part ; that blind pre- 
sumption, which refers all of which it is ignorant, to the little which 
it knows ; which dazzled by an idea or a principle, sees it everywhere, 
as the eye fatigued by being fixed on the sun, throws its image upon 
all the objects towards which it is directed; which wishes to know, 
explain, and arrange everything; and which forgetting the inexhaustible 
variety of nature, attempts to subject it to its own arbitrary and limited 
method, and wishes to circumscribe the infinite in order to com- 
prehend it.’ 

‘ If men of the world [les gens du monde, our practical men as they 
sometimes call themselves,] also condemn systémes, it is not in the 
philosophical sense. Accustomed to receive in succession all opinions, 
as a mirror reflects all images without appropriating any one to itself ; 
to find everything probable without being ever convinced; to be 
ignorant of the connexion of consequences with their principle; to con- 
tradict themselves every moment without knowing it and without 
attaching any importance to it ; they cannot fail to be astonished when 
they meet with aman thoroughly convinced of a truth, and who deduces 
its consequences with the strictness of an exact logic. They are ready 
to listen; they will be ready the following day to listen to propositions 
quite contrary, and will be surprised at not seeing in him the same 
flexibility. ‘They do not hesitate to characterize him as an enthusiast 
and homme a systémes. ‘Thus, although in their language the word 
sysiémes applies to an opinion adopted maturely, supported on proofs 
and followed out in its consequences, they do not the less take it in a 
bad sense, because the small attention whereof they are capable 
does not enable them to judge of reasons, and does not present to 
them any opinion as capable of being constantly held, or resting 
very clearly on any principle.’-—Vol. II]. p. 365. 

Those, if any such there be, who may still profess to doubt 
of the necessity of a change of things in France amounting to 
a revolution, should examine the following picture of the condi- 
tion of the French peasantry previously to that revolution. And 
be it remembered that this is the official statement of a man 
high in office ; and neither the result of the imperfect ébserva- 
tion of a passing stranger, nor of the me and false colouring 
of ‘the disaffected and ill-disposed, as Bishop Tomline called 
those who thought a radical reform necessary in the government 
of France. 

‘The Receiver of the tailles of Limoges is at present more than 
360,000 livres in advance. The others are soin proportion ; it appears 
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that the Généralité is more than a million in arrear. It pays the 
troisiéme vingliéme ; it will have this year neither corn, nor wine, 
nor cattle to sell to raise the money. The Receivers will be 
obliged to use compulsion, and the inhabitants who are in the practice 
of working out of the province a part of the year, will probably 
adopt the resolution of totally abandoning their native country to seek 
elsewhere, and perhaps in beggary, a subsistence which they will no 
longer be able to find at home. —Vol. 1V. p. 59. 


This state of things cannot differ materially from that in Turkey. 
In both, the great mass of the people are treated like beasts of 
burthen, whose only use is to pour forth their sweat and blood 
in producing for their masters. And yet the Christian bishop 
whose work is named at the head of this article, can only trace 
the French revolution, ‘that scourge of the civilized world,’ 
to certain secret machinations and publications, the grand 
characteristics of which he describes as being ‘hostility to all 
established forms both of civil and religious worship, to every 
thing hitherto held virtuous or sacred among mankind, or 
conducive to their best interests *.’ 

The following is a brief exposition of Turgot’s ideas respecting 
the impét territorial. 

‘ There are but four possible systems on the mode of laying the 
imposition territoriale. 

1, That of a proportional part of the fruits ; which is that of the 
tithe. 

2. That of a proportional part of the revenue ; which is that of the 
vingtiemes. 

3. That ofa fixed sum divided each year among the individuals liable, 
according to the knowledge which they have among themselves of the 
produce ; which is pretty nearly the system of the taille arbitraire con- 
fined to land. 

4. That of a fixed sum divided according to an invariable valuation 
of estates ; which is the system of the cadustre or taille réelle.’ 

‘The system of taking a proportional part of the revenue would 
possess great advantages. 

‘A fixed law might terminate for ever all disputes between the 
government and the people, and particularly by fixing one scale for 
war, and another for peace. Arrangements would be made in conse- 
quence in purchases and sales, and the part of the rent that bears the 
tax would no longer be purchased any more than the share of the curé. 
At the end of some time, it is very true that nobody would pay taxes. 
But the king would be proprietor of a proportional part of the revenue 
of all the land.’ 

‘ This revenue would increase with the riches of the nation; and if 
this increase of wealth increased wants, there would be a sufficiency 





* Vol, II. p. 245, 
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to supply them. The riches of the king would be the measure of the 
riches of the nation ; and the administration, always affected by the re- 
action of its errors, would constantly be instructed by the simple calcu- 
lation of the produce of the taxes. —Tom. IV. p. 225. 

Turgot considered these advantages as obtainable to the full, 
only in an absolute monarchy. In a republic or limited monarchy 
like England, the nation might not be so easily satisfied that it 
should never have to come to a reckoning with the prince. The 
parliament of England, he observes, would lose by such a law 
its greatest influence, and the king would there soon become as 
absolute as in France. The whole however has evidently 
reference to that perfect state of society, to be produced by the 
diffusion of political education, or as the Economistes called it, 
of the connaissance évidente de Vurdre naturel et essentiel des so- 
ciétés politiques; inwhich the absolute monarchical government, 
in the opinion of the Economistes, is the best. It is interesting 
to observe by how great authorities those are supported who 
advocate the political education of the people. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Hobbes held an opinion on the 
subject similar to that of the Economistes, although he 
announced it less clearly and less completely than they. The 
leading political doctrines of the Economistes, divested of the 
jargon which runs through the work of Mercier de la Riviére, 
are thus clearly stated by Mr. Austin in his work on Juris- 
prudence lately published. ‘ In order, say the Economistes, 
* to the being of a good government, two things must pre-exist ; 
first, knowledge by the bulk of the people, of the elements of 
political science ; secondly, a numerous body of citizens versed 
in political science, and not misled by interests conflicting with 
the common weal, who may shape the political opinions, and 
steer the political conduct, of the less profound and informed, 
though instructed and rational multitude.— Without that know- 
ledge in the bulk of the people, and without that numerous body of 
gens lumineux, the government, say the Economistes, will surely 
be bad, be it a government of one or a few, or be it a govern- 
ment of many. If it be a government of one or a few, it will 
consult exclusively the peculiar and narrow interests of a 
portion or portions of the community; for it will not be 
constrained to the advancement of the general or common good, 
by the general opinion of a duly instructed society. If it 
be a government of many, it may not be diverted frora the 
advancement of the general or common good, by partial and 
sinister regard for peculiar and narrow interests; but being 
controlled by the general opinions of the society, and that 
society not ising duly instructed, it will oftener be turned 
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from the paths leading to its appropriate end, by the restive 
and tyrannous prejudices of an ignorant and asinine multitude. 
But, given that knowledge in the bulk of the people, and given 
that numerous body of light-diffusing citizens, the government, 
say the Economistes, let the form be what it may, will be 
strongly and steadily impelled to the furtherance of the general 
good, by the sound and commanding morality obtaining 
throughout the community. And, for numerous and plausible 
reasons, they affirm, that, in any society thus duly instructed, 
monarchical government would not only be the best, but would 
surely be chosen by that enlightened community, in preference 
to a government of a few or even the government of many *.’ 
This is the sort of despotism meant by Turgot, the despotisme 
légal of the Economistes. 

It may astonish many persons to be told, that some of the 
most able expositors of good government lived under a des- 
potism; but they must be told at the same time, that those 
philosophers made good government to consist as much in 
political restraint as in political liberty. He who reads with 
attention the writings of Turgot and others of the économistes, 
will find that much more was done before the time when 
Bentham began his labours, than many of the admirers of 
Bentham are aware of,—it may be added, than Bentham him- 
self; for he was the last man in the world to plagiarize, and he 
wrote his letters on usury most probably with as much inde- 
pendence of Turgot’s work on the same subject, as he formed 
his Corpus Juris of Gaius and the other classical jurists, though 
he made his grand division of the field of law very nearly 
similar to theirs. 

Instead of proceeding further with the examination of Tur- 
got’s works, a comparison will now be made of his merits as a 
statesman in certain points, with those of men who are usually 
in this country considered as statesmen, they being in fact 
nearly all the country has to exhibit in that way, and who 
living rather later than Turgot, in a country as far advanced 
in civilization as Turgot’s, had no excuse for not being as 
enlightened as he. 

It may be useful towards exhibiting to the people of this 
country the real merits of those who have governed them, to 
compare some of the opinions of the latter on the great ques- 
tions the consideration and solution of which ought to form 
the business of a statesman, with those of their contemporary. 
And for this purpose will be taken two men, each of whom has 
been in his day the idol of a faction. 





* The Province of Jurisprudence Determined. p. 301. 
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In tracing Turgot’s career it has been seen that his life up to 
the time of his ministry in the forty-eighth year of his age, was 
one continued progressive career of philosophical and political 
education. On turning to Pitt and Fox we find an sluontion 
of a very different description. Pitt’s education up to the age 
of twenty-one, when he entered upon public business, may be 
considered as decidedly superior to that of most men in his 
station in life in this country. He neither consumed the years 
of his boyhood and his youth in learning to make nonsense 
verses at a public school, nor in attempting to unravel the 
metres of the Greek dramatists at the University. Nor did he 
spend much of his time at Cambridge in the low or frivolous 
pursuits which usually occupy the time and attention of persons 
of his class. His education too, as far as it went, was directed 
to the knowledge of things, rather than of mere words. But here 
lies the point,—‘as far as it went.’ In order to have had a chance 
of doing himself justice, of becoming in short a statesman in 
the proper sense, a philosophical statesman,—he should have 
pursued his studies in moral and political and jurisprudential 
and legislative science, but above all in mental emp my for 
at least ten years longer. It seems not improbable that had 
Pitt done this, had he waited ten years longer before he plunged 
into the vortex of public business, and employed those ten years 
in the assiduous cultivation of his mental and moral faculties, 
he would have left a very different fame behind. If a man 
has not nearly finished, or at least made great ay in his 
intellectual education, before he enters upon public life, he has 
no chance of ever doing so. Most, nay all men, are then so 
immersed in the details and bustle of business, as to have no 
time for generalization and profound reflexion, much less for 
watching the operations of their own minds. 

The education of Fox was still more imperfect than that of 
Pitt. The studies which in boyhood or youth he did pursue, 
seem to have been directed rather to form the taste, than to 
direct the judgment, exercise and strengthen the reasoning 
powers, and store the mind with knowledge. The following 
opinion of his, displays a mind clouded by ignorance, and 
imbued with prejudices such as might be expected to be met 
with only in the rudest and least cultivated breasts. While 
Turgot and Adam Smith were showing, or had shown, that the 
Christian principle of ‘ peace on earth, and good will to men,’ 
was consistent with the soundest worldly policy, Mr. Fox 
objected to the commercial treaty with France (1787)—‘ upon 
the general ground of its being a novel and a — 
departure from the established doctrines of our forefathers 
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and from the principles upon which our commerce had hitherto 
been conducted. He contended that France and England 
were natural and unalterable enemies; that it was essential 
to the safety and independence of England to regard France 
with jealousy and distrust; and that to endeavour to main- 
tain friendly intercourse with that kingdom, was equally 
vain and contrary to sound policy.’ (Tomline. Vol. II. p. 5.) 
Compare this with the calm and profound inquiries of the 
benevolent and philosophic Turgot, whose only passions were 
a zeal for justice and a love of mankind, 

No wonder that a man in such a state of information exclaim- 
ed there was ‘ something of vast’ in the doctrines of political 
economy, which his mind could not embrace. Mr. Pitt’s senti- 
ments on this subject contrast very favourably with those of 
his rival. In the following instance, however, the rivals agreed, 

‘Mr. Pitt (1787), represented the treaty with that prince 
(landgrave of Hesse-Cassel), as giving him a retaining fee of 
36,000/. a year, to hold him in our interest, and to supply us 
with 12,000 troops, who might be employed upon the continent, 
in case of a rupture with any foreign power. He stated that 
this was part of a general system of forming continental con- 
nexions, with a view that Great Britain might maintain that 
rank among the European states, which she formerly held, and 
had now in some degree recovered. Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke 
acknowledged the importance of continental connexions, and the 
advantage of the treaty then under consideration. The motion 
passed unanimously.’— Vom/ine, Vol. II, p. 79. 

When free trade in corn is the question under consideration, 
then the cry is all for independence of continental connexions. 
Not so, when a rotten oligarchy or despotism was to be propped 
in any part of Europe or Asia. Instead of free trade, which 
Turgot understood more than twenty years before, what those 
statesmen who are so much lauded by the _ respective 
factions of their admirers advocated, was universal stipendia- 
rism ‘to keep down the people,’ to restrain ‘their base 
and brutal natures.’ And be it remembered too, that 
Turgot did not take his enlightened measures at second and third 
hand from the philosophers with whom the idea originated, 
but, at least in many istances, his own was the originating 
philosophic mind. Whereas the others never adopted any 
beneficial measure based on philosophical principle, until the 
philosophers who discovered it, had laboured for balf a century 
in attempting to render it palpable to the dullest understandings, 

If anybody wishes to see the difference between a clever 
politician and a philosophic statesman, let him read a few 
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harangues of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and then turn to some of 
Turgot’s state papers. The former are not even admirable as to 
style, being formed on the Ciceronian rather than the Demosthe- 
nian model, as almost all harangues have been since Cicero’s 
days. Quotations from the Latin classics (they were not so well 
acquainted with the Greek), scraps of thread-bare philosophy, 
false and canting morality, and personalities (either praise or 
blame), made up the staple of their wares. For close and re- 
levant arguments it is vain to look to their much lauded orations. 
And no wonder, since, as Bentham has observed, ‘ Nothing but 
laborious application, and a clear and comprehensive intellect, 
can enable a man on any given subject, to employ successfully 
relevant arguments, drawn from the subject itself. To employ 
personalities, neither labour nor intellect is required ; in this 
sort of contest, the most idle and the most ignorant are quite on 
a par with, if not superior to, the most industrious and the most 
highly gifted individuals.’ (Book of Vallacies, p. 141.) Neither 
the one nor the other of these two men, could be said, in any 
extended sense, to possess ‘a clear and comprehensive intellect.’ 
And of the benefits of ‘ laborious application,’ Pitt, as has been 
seen, was deprived, by his education being cut short long before 
it was finished ; while the mind of Fox was rendered unfit for it, 
by an early and immoderate indulgence in degrading pleasures. 

A specific example has been afforded of Mr. Fox’s qualifica- 
tion for, and pretensions to the name of a statesman and legis- 
lator; in fairness, one should likewise be given of Mr. Pitt’s. 
And perhaps a more pregnant instance could with difficulty be 
produced, than that contained in the short passage about to be 
quoted from a speech of his. A more striking example of bad 
legislation (that badness being thoroughly proved by the result) 
could scarcely be selected from the whole legislative history of 
the human race. The Poor-Laws from the celebrated 43rd of 
Eliz. c. 2. downwards, have been a series of blunders as _ gross, 
to say the least of them, as any which were made by our 
ancestors. Such were their blunders in this particular case, that 
it might have been thought no easy matter to improve upon them. 
Yet that difficult matter the heaven-born minister contrived to 
accomplish in the following declaration, which there appears very 
little doubt the kingdom of England and Wales has to thank for 
its present happy, prosperous, and moral condition. 


‘ Let us,’ said he, ‘ make relief in cases where there are a number of 
children, a matter of right, and an honour instead of a ground for 
opprobrium and contempt. ‘This will make a large family a blessing, 
and not a curse’; and this will draw a proper line of distinction 
between those who are able to provide for themselves by their labour, 
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and those who, after having enriched their country with a number 
of children, have a claim upon its assistance for their support.’— Pitt's 
Speech, 12 Feb. 1796. 

This was in the beginning of the French war, and he thought 
as a recruiting-serjeant. 

Now turn to the édits, the arréts, and the mémoires of Turgot ; 
and you fancy that in that simple yet sublime eloquence, you 
are listening to the voice of a man born to legislate for the 
happiness of a world. It is impossible to look at the gigantic 
work of Justinian, istud e@ternum opus, as Heineccius [ Recita- 
tiones, Proem. §. III.) calls it, without wishing that a Turgot 
or a Bentham, instead of Tribonian, the ‘ ex-questor of our 
sacred palace,’ had sitten at the ruler of the world’s right hand, and 
guided the pen that was legislating for so many nations and so 
many ages. But hitherto such a destiny has been too bright 
for mankind. 

From the preambles of Turgot’s laws, those masterpieces of 
composition, as Condorcet said of them, in a style for which 
there existed no model,— may be selected passages which 
may both serve as examples of a high species of elo- 
quence, and afford some idea of what is required in a scien- 
tific legislator. The first is taken from the ‘ Mémoire sur les 
projets d’Edit proposés au Roi.’—(iuvres. Tom. viii. p. 160. 
et seq. 

‘I expect to be severely criticized, and I fear those criticisms little, 
because they fall only on myself; but it appears to me of the highest 
importance to give to the laws which Your Majesty passes for the 
good of your people, that character of reason and justice which can 
alone render them durable.’ 

‘Your Majesty reigns by your power over the present. Over the 
future, you can reign only by the reason which shall have presided 
over your laws, by the justice on which they are based, by the grati- 
tude of mankind. Since Your Majesty wishes to reign only to do 
good, why should you not have the ambition to reign after death by 
the duration of that good ?’ 

‘The preamble which I propose to Your Majesty will be severely 
criticized as my work, and all the points which it may present to well 
grounded criticism, will be eagerly laid hold of ; but when men shall 
no longer think of me, when of Your Majesty there shall remain upon 
earth only the recollection of the good which you shall have done, 1 
dare to believe, that this same preamble will be cited, and that then 
the solemn declaration made by Your Majesty, that you suppress the 
Corvée as unjust, will be an invincible barrier to every minister who 
should dare to propose the re-establishment of it. I will not conceal 
from Your Majesty, that I have had that time in view when I laboured 


at this preamble, and that I worked with the more ardour on that 
account,’ 
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The following from the ‘ Edit portant suppression des Cor- 
vées,’ is a beautiful illustration of the URects of a single 
departure from justice in legislation, and of how far justice is 
the cheapest and best policy. 


‘It is the class of landholders which reap the fruit of making roads; 
it is that which ought alone to bear the expense, since it derives the 
benefit.’ 

‘ How could it be just to make those contribute to it who have 
nothing of their own? To force them to give their time and their 
labour without salary? To take from them the sole resource which 
they possess against misery and famine, in order to make them labour 
for the profit of citizens richer than themselves ” 

‘ An error directly opposite, has often induced the administration to 
sacrifice the rights of the landholders, to the mistaken intention of 
relieving the poor portion of the subjects, by compelling the former 
through prohibitive laws to give their provisions below their real 
value. 

* Thus, on one side, was committed an act of injustice against the 
landholders, in order to procure the labourers bread at a low price ; 
and on the other, these unfortunate people were robbed in favour of the 
landholders, of the legitimate fruit of their sweat and their labour.’ 

‘ The fear was, lest the price of subsistence should rise too high to be 
attained by their wages; and by exacting of them gratuitously the 
labour for which they would have been paid if those who profit by it 
had been made to bear the expense, they were deprived of the means 
of competition the best calculated to make those wages rise to their 
—— amount.’ 

‘It was injuring equally the properties and the liberty of different 
classes of your subjects ; it was impoverishing both, in order to favour 
them unjustly by turns. It is thus that men lose themselves when 
they forget that justice alone can maintain the equilibrium among all 
tights and all interests. —Tom. viii. pp. 281-3. 


His Mémoire on the American war teems with the most en- 
lightened ideas on the nature of colonies, and shows that he 
was. more than fifty years in advance of the contemporary 
English statesmen. 

His letter to Dr. Price thus commences.— 


‘ Dr. Franklin has sent me, Sir, as from you, the new edition of 
your “ Observations on Civil Liberty, &c.” I have to thank you 
doubly ; first, for the work itself, of which I have long known the 
value, and which upon its first publication I read with avidity, not- 
withstanding the multiplicity of business in which I was engaged ; 
and in the next place, for your candour in suppressing the imputation 
of want of address, which you had inserted, among many things much 
to my advantage, in your ‘ Additional Observations.” I might have 
deserved the imputation, if you had meant no other want of address 
than that of not being able to discover the secret springs of those 
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intrigues which were practised against me by persons much more 
adroit in that respect than I am, or ever shall, or ever desire to 
be. But I understood you to charge me with a want of address in 
grossly shocking the general opinion of my nation; and, had that 
been your meaning, you would not have done justice either to me or 
to my nation, which is much more enlightened than is generally 
thought by yours, and which is, perhaps, more easily prevailed on to 
adopt rational ideas than even the English. I come to this conclusion, 
as well from having seen your countrymen so infatuated with the 
absurd project of subduing America that nothing could in the least 
open their eyes till the capture of Burgoyne, as from the system of 
monopoly and exclusion which is in fashion with all your political 
writers upon commerce, except Mr. Adam Smith and Dean Tucker, 
and which is the true source of the loss of your colonies, and from all 
your controversial writings upon the questions which for these twenty 
years past have been discussed among you, in not one of which that 
I remember to have read, till your observations were published, is 
the question considered in its true point of view. I never could con- 
ceive how a nation, which has so successfully cultivated every branch 
of the natural sciences, could remain so far inferior to itself in the 
most important of all sciences, that of public happiness ; a science, in 
which the liberty of the press, that exists no where else, must have 
given it such vast advantages over every other country in Europe. 
Is it national pride which has prevented you from availing yourselves 
of those advantages? Is it because you were something less ill off 
than others, that you applied all your speculations to persuade your- 
selves that you need not be better? Is it the spirit of party, and an 
anxiety to secure popular favour, which has retarded your improve- 
ment, by disposing your political writers to treat as idle metaphysics * 
all speculations, which tend to establish fixed principles upon the 
rights and true interests of individuals and of nations? How 
happens it that you are almost the first English writer who has enter- 
tained just ideas of liberty, and who has demonstrated the falsehood 
of that notion, which has been worn threadbare by almost every 
republican writer, that liberty consists in being subject to nothing but 
the laws, as if a man oppressed by an unjust law were free ; a propo- 
sition which would not be true, even upon the supposition that all the 
laws were made by an actual national convention ; for in fact, every 
individual has personal rights, which the nation cannot deprive him 
of, but by an act of violence, and by an illegal use of the national 
strength. Though you have attended to this truth, and have been 
very explicit upon it, yet perhaps it deserves to be even still more 
enforced and illustrated, considering the little attention that has been 
paid to it by the warmest advocates of liberty.’ 

‘It is to me equal matter of astonishment, that in England it 
should not be a common-place truth to say, that one nation never can 


* «See Mr. Burke’s Letter to the Sheriff of Bristol.’ (Note in the 
Original.) 
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have a right to govern another, and that such a government can be 
founded only on violence, which is the foundation too of robbery 
and tyranny; that a tyranny exercised by a people, is of all known 
tyrannies the most cruel and insupportable, and that which leaves the 
fewest resources to the wretches it oppresses; for a single tyrant is 
under the restraint of self-interest or the control of remorse or public 
opinion, but a multitude looks not to its interest, feels not remorse, 
and decks itself with glory when it most deserves disgrace.’ 


He thus criticizes the American form of government.— 


‘I find an unmeaning imitation of English customs. Instead of 
making all authorities in the state converge into one, that of the 
nation, they have established distinct bodies, a house of representatives, 
a council, and a governor; because England has its House of Com- 
mons, its House of Lords, and its king. They endeavour to balance 
exactly these different powers ; as if that equipoise, which inay have 
been deemed necessary to prevent the enormous preponderance of 
royalty, could be of any use in republics, founded upon the equality 
of ali the citizens; and as if every thing which tended to establish 
different bodies in the state, were not a source of divisions. In seek- 
ing to prevent chimerical, they give birth to real dangers. ‘They 
would guard against the elergy, and therefore unite them all under 
the ban of one common proscription. By making them ineligible, 
they form them into a body, and a body estranged from the state. 
Why is a citizen who has the same interest as other men in the 
common defence of his liberty and his property, to be excluded from 
contributing to it by his knowledge and his virtues, only because he 
is of a profession to which knowledge and virtues are essentially re- 
quisite? The clergy are never dangerous, but when they form a separate 
body in the state, when they conceive themselves to have rights and 
interests as a body, and when it has been thought proper to have a 
religion established by law; as if men could have any right or any 
interest, to rule the consciences of others; as if it were in the power 
of an individual to sacrifice for the advantage of civil society, those 
opinions on which he supposes his eternal salvation to depend; as if 
men were to be saved or damned in the gross. Where true toleration, 
that is to say, the absolute non-interference of government with the 
consciences of individuals, is established, an ecclesiastic admitted into 
the national assembly is a citizen ; when excluded from it, he becomes 
again an ecclesiastic.’ 

In this age of legislative regeneration, the following passage 
may be useful. It may likewise with advantage be compared 
with some parts of the American president’s late message. 


‘Ido not find that they have been careful enough to reduce as 
much as possible the number of objects which are to occupy the 
government of each state ; to separate matters of legislation from those 
of a general, and of a particular and local administration ; nor to 
establish local standing assemblies, which, by discharging almost all 
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the subordinate functions of government, might spare the general 
assembly all attention to those matters, and might prevent all oppor- 
tunity, and perhaps all desire in its members, of abusing an authority 
which cannot be applied to any objects but those which are general, 
and which therefore are not exposed to the little passions which 
actuate mankind.’ 


The following nearly concerns the present interests of 
America, and shows at the same time how very far Turgot was 
in advance of his age. 


‘The right of regulating its commerce is presumed to reside in 
every distinct state. The executive power, or the governors in each, 
are even authorised to prohibit the exportation of certain commodities 
in certain events ; so far are they from perceiving that the law of a 
perfect liberty of commerce is a necessary consequence of the right of 
property ; so deeply are they still involved in the mist of European 
delusions. The whole edifice, as yet, rests upon the unsolid basis of 
the old and vulgar system of politics ; upon the prejudice, that nations 
and provinces may, as national or provincial hodies, have an interest 
different from what individuals have in being free and defending their 
property against robbers and conquerors ; an imaginary interest in 
trading more extensively than others, in not buying merchandize from 
foreigners, in compelling foreigners to consume the growth of their 
country and the produce of their manufactures; an imaginary interest 
in possessing a more extensive territory, in acquiring this or that island 
orvillage ; an interest in striking terror into other nations ; an interest 
in surpassing them in military glory, or in the sciences, and the 
arts.’ 


If as Turgot observes towards the end of this letter, ‘ it were 
in the nature of modern politics to do at once what will infallibly 
become necessary at last, upon such principles as the following 
the Belgian question might have been soon settled. Viewed 
in the light in which Turgot’s enlarged and beneficent phi- 
losophy places it, the world no longer appears overrun by so 
many hostile and ever warring hordes of savages or wild beasts, 
but inhabited by one great family of happy human beings. 

‘It is the happiness of America, that for a long time to come, she 
cannot have to dread any foreign enemy, unless she be divided within 
herself ; so that she may, and ought, to form a just estimate of those 
imaginary interests, those subjects of discord, which are alone formid- 
able to liberty. Where the sacred principle of considering freedom of 
commerce as a consequence of the right of property is adopted, all 
imaginary interests of commerce vanish. All imaginary interest in 
possessing moreor lessterritory vanishes, where the principle is adopted, 
that the territory belongs not to nations, but to the private owners of 
the land ; that the question whether this district, or that village, 
should belong to this province, or to that state, ought to be decided, 
not by the imaginary interest of the province or of the state, but by 
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the real interest which the inhabitants of the district or the village, 
have to meet together for the regulation of their affairs, in the place 
where they can most conveniently attend ; that this interest, being to 
be measured by the greater or less distance which a man can travel 
from the place of his abode to transact any important business 
without detriment to his ordinary concerns, becomes a natural mea- 
sure of the extent of jurisdictions and states, and establishes among 
them all an equipoise of extent and of force, which prevents all 
danger of inequality, and all pretensions to superiority.’ 


What Turgot advances in the latter part of the preceding 
paragraph, must be taken with some limitations, which may be 
in some cases ascertained by comparing it with the President 
Jackson’s late proclamation, a noble and truly statesman- 
like production, expressed in the tone which might befit 
a patriarch laying before his people what he believed it his 
duty to do for their happiness. It does indeed seem clear 
that the inhabitants of any district may belong to what state 
they please, in as far as they can do so without infringing any 
existing compact, and compromising interests more important 
than those they advance; in a word without sacrificing the 
greater happiness for the less. 

The following again recalls some passages of the President’s 
proclamation.— 


‘ It is impossible not to offer up prayers, that this people may attain 
the highest degree of prosperity of which they are susceptible. They 
are the hope of human nature ; they may become its great example. 
They ought by their conduct to prove to the world, that mankind 
may be free and at peace, and can do without every species of 
shackles which tyrants and impostors of every garb have sought to 
impose upon them under pretence of the public good. They ought 
to set the example of political liberty, of religious liberty, of liberty 
of commerce and of industry. The asylum which they open to the 
oppressed of all nations ought to console the earth. The ease with 
which men may avail themselves of this advantage, by escaping from 
the oppression of bad government, will force governments to become 
just and wise. ‘The rest of mankind will gradually become sensible 
of the vanity of those delusions, with which politicians have so long 
lulled themselves to sleep. But this can never happen, if America 
guard not against those delusions, or if it become, as your ministerial 
writers have so often foretold, the counterpart of Europe, a mass of 
divided powers, contending together for territory, or for the emolu- 
ments of commerce, and constantly cementing the slavery of the people 
with the people’s blood.’ 


Turgot thus concludes. — 


‘I write this with a firm reliance on your secresy. I must even 
entreat you not to answer me at all in detail by the post, for your 
VOL, XvVIl1.— Westminster Review. x 
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letter would inevitably be opened in our post-office, and I should be 
thought much too good a friend to liberty for a minister, and even for 
a minister in disgrace.’—Tom, ix. p. 392. 


An extract from the letters of Madame la Marquise du 
Deffand, will convey a vivid picture of the degree in which 
Turgot’s age was incapable of appreciating him. ‘ Enfin,’ says 
the flippant and shallow Frenchwoman, ‘excepté les écono- 
mistes et les encyclopédistes, tout le monde convient que c’est 
un fou, et aussi extravagant et présomptueux qu’il est possible 
de l’étre; on est trop heureux d’en étre défait.’ (Lettres, vol. 
iii. p. 155.) The Tory men and women of the stamp of Madame 
du Deffand, have been in the habit of speaking in similar terms 
of Bentham. 

The absurdity of Burke’s pretending to speak with contempt 
of the French promoters of reform and advocates of good govern- 
ment, has been well exposed in the ‘ Vindiciz Gallice.’ The 
idea of his affecting to treat as rude and ignorant men, persons 
so immeasurably his superiors as Turgot and some of his sect, 
is ludicrous. In fact, Burke belonged to an order of mind far 
inferior to that of Turgot. 

Burke was somewhat above the politicians around him, 
solely because he was something of a metaphysician and a 
theorist ; that is, because he possessed a somewhat more gene- 
ralizing mind than they. And yet it would seem that Burke, 
however conscious of his superiority, was not aware that this 
was the cause to which it was to be attributed ; at least to judge 
from the contempt with which he speaks of metaphysics applied 
to the science of government. And yet in spite of himself, he will 
get ever and anon into theorizing and metaphysics. 

There is abundant evidence in Burke’s wnitings that he was 
meant for better things than a declaimer and a rhapsodist, than 
a ‘sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ There are ever and 
anon glimpses of an acute and comprehensive mind ; flashes of 
a light that looks like a light from heaven ; and anon come the 
mist and the thundercloud, and again all is noise and confu- 
sion and darkness. Moreover all is ill put together, lame and 
unfinished ; ‘empty, stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ The truth 
is, he lived in a bad age, and under evil influences ; in an age 
of false taste in oratory, an age of inflated writers and shallow 
unsound thinkers. Be it remembered too, that in an age of 
political corruption, an age which produced Hamilton’s Parlia- 
mentary Logic, he was poor and a public man. By nothing 
short of a miracle could he have escaped. No wonder that his 
reason reeled under the influence of the cup of the mingled 
abominations of the aristocratic harlot. The ravings contained 
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in his work on the French Revolution may be accounted for, 
without having recourse to the ultimatum of his being either 
knave or fool, by supposing that, as was the case with more 
than him, the terrors of that revolution frightened him out of 
his wits. 

Of England’s public men who have been tempted in the 
way Burke was, Marvell alone resisted to the end. His path 
through life led him into the very midst of the tabernacles of 
the wicked, yet turned he not aside at the siren voice of the 
charmer, He passed through the fiery furnace, and came 
out like gold seven times purified. Burke says, [French 
Revolution, p. 136.] that all who administer in the government 
of men, should not look to the paltry pelf of the moment. 
Edmund Burke was a brave talker, but only compare his acting 
with Marvell’s. Did he never receive any national money but 
what he could show to have been rendered for honest work 
honestly done? He is said to have been ashamed to acknow- 
ledge having received money for any of his writings. It must 
have been from consciousness of the inference posterity would 
draw from the contents. 

The character of Neckar, compared with that of Turgot, 
seems to furnish the means of determining the question as to 
the relative merits of ‘ practical men’ and ‘ theorists.’ The cry 
has hitherto generally been of the practical men, as they term 
themselves, against the theorists, by which they mean the 
philosophers. 

In Turgot and Neckar is an example of two men, one a 
theorist the other a practical man, called to perform the oftice 
of statesmen in extremely critical times. Turgot was a man 
whose whole previous life had been devoted to the ennobling 
pursuits of literature and philosophy ; and, more especially, 
to the comprehension of those enlarged views which have for 
their immediate object the moral and political advancement 
of mankind; to the study, to use his own expressive words, of 
‘the science of public happiness.’ Neckar was a successful 
tradesman, a man who had realized a large fortune as a 
banker in Paris ; he was, in one word, a man of ‘ detail.’ Unac- 
customed and unequal to the comprehension of grand principles, 
although liberal and, there is reason to believe, upright, he 
possessed not, to use the language of Sir James Mackintosh, 
(Vindiciea Gallice, p. 30. edit. 1791.) ‘ that erect and intrepid 
spirit, those enlarged and original views, which adapt themselves 
to new combinations of circumstances, and sway in the great 
convulsions of human affairs. Accustomed to the. tranquil ac- 
curacy of commerce, or the elegant amusements of — 
x 
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he was called on to ride in the whirlwind, and direct the 
storm.’ 

Dr. Adam Smith, who on such subjects will be now pretty 
generally acknowledged to be good authority—‘ always held,’ 
observes Sir James Mackintosh in a note to the above passage, 
‘ this opinion of Neckar, whom he had known intimately when 
a banker in Paris. He predicted the fall of his fame when 
his talents should be brought to the test; and always empha- 
tically said, ‘he is but a man of detail’ At a time, adds 
Sir Jenene, when the commercial abilities of Mr. Eden, the 
present Lord Auckland, were the theme of profuse eulogy, Dr. 
Smith characterized him in the same words. 

Living instances might be mentioned similar to the cases of 
Turgot and Neckar, in which the philosopher when taken from 
his generalizations and placed at the desk of the practical man, 
proved himself an able, accurate, perfect man of business ; and 
the ‘ practical man’ when taken from the details of his counting- 
house or his money-shop and placed in the bureau of the 
statesman, became a wretched driveller, generally blundering, 
and when right, counteracting any good that might have been 
done, by the miserable ‘ bit by bit’ manner in which he did 
it. A more striking instance could not be named, than the 
manner in which those persons who long governed England to 
their own profit and the loss and disgrace of the rest of the 
country, opposed the grand measures of Napoleon. ‘ He,’ to use 
the expressive words of a writer (supposed to be Lord Brougham 
—omnia si sic) in the 25th No. of the Edinburgh Review, 
art. 14, ‘singles out the vital part of his whole adversary 
and the point of it which is most exposed. In that vulnerable 
heart he plants his dagger ; and he knows full well, that the re- 
motest limb will quiver with the shock. He sends forth his 
host, in the plenitude of its array, to sweep over the interjacent 
regions, and to pour itself in one grand, deep, but contracted, 
and therefore irresistible torrent, into the centre of the strength 
of Europe. Here,—as near Berlin and Vienna as he can, he 
fights his battle; and while you are menacing the western de- 
partments—or landing and re-embarking in Italy—or capitu- 
lating in Holland —or idling in Portugal and Egypt—or 
butchering your friends in the North—or burying your own 
men, and planting the slave-trade in the West Indies—he is 
playing that great game which must place in his hands the 
— of all those small stakes for which you are pretending to 
throw.’ 

Enough has been said to show whether England has had 
few or many statesmen, worthy of the name. Instead of rulers 
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uniting to an accurate and extensive acquaintance with the 
characters and business of men, and the principles of an 
enlarged and beneficent philosophy, it has been for the most 
part governed by mere intriguers, creatures of the back-stairs 
and privy closet. The nearest approach perhaps to being 
governed by a_ philosopher, was when Locke was in the 
subordinate station of a lord of trade and plantations. And as 
it is assuredly a matter of some consequence to most English- 
men whether they are governed by a Duke of Buckingham, 
a Duchess of Cleveland, or a Locke, it may be interesting to 
note some of the causes of the obstacles to their enjoying the 
latter species of government. 

A man who is born a king or noble, is born under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly unfavourable to the acquisition of 
the rare and noble qualities that render a man fit to govern 
his fellow men. When kings and nobles require no intellectual 
exertion to enable them to retain what they possess, it would 
be demanding of them efforts more than human to expect 
that they should go through such a course of moral and 
intellectual discipline. It would be to expect that an African 
slave should toil for his tyrant, like a Roman soldier for victory 
and empire; that courtiers should cease to flatter and to 
smile, and knaves to cozen and to lie. It would be to look 
in a pampered eastern despot, whose slaves tremble lest the 
sun or the wind visit him too roughly, for the beauty and the 
courage, the swiftness and the strength of Achilles. 

Unlike Pitt and Fox, Turgot was distinguished rather 
as a great thinker, than a great talker. But had eloquence 
been wanted in Turgot’s position as the ruler of his country, 
he would probably have been an orator of a far higher class than 
the debaters above named. For no conception can be formed 
of the mind of a great orator and statesman, which is not at 
the same time a highly philosophic mind. And what is it in 
this enlarged sense to be an orator anda statesman? It is to 
expand and elevate the mind so as to embrace all the more en- 
larged, to reject the narrower sympathies ; to comprehend within 
the wide range of his enlightened understanding the interests 
and the passions—the rights and the wrongs—not merely of 
his country, but of all human kind,— 


Naturamque sequi, patrieque impendere vitam ; 
Non sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo. 


And the truly great orator, along with the qualities of the 
philosopher, must possess something beyond these. For he 
must teach his soul to burn and his eye to flash, with no vulgar, 
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but still a human fire ; and though, in the philosophic capacity 
of his intellect, unmoved by and elevated above the storm and 
the lightnings of human passion, he must learn to strongly feel, be- 
cause without it he can never strongly express, by turns pity and 
indignation at the contemplation of others sufferings and others 
wrongs. And the enlightened philanthropy of such a man is as 
different from the meretricious feeling of a hired advocate or 
narrow-souled partizan, as the understanding of the one is 
different from that of the other. If such and so many be the 
qualities demanded in a great orator, is it to be wondered at 
that such a character is one of the rarest in the records of earth ? 
Through the long lapse of ages from Solon to Marcus Aurelius, 
from Marcus Aurelius to Turgot, it is melancholy to have to 
look among those to whose Rani have been committed the 
destinies of empires, for the few who have sought, and the still 
fewer who have known how, to rule for the happiness of man- 
kind. Among the many problems that man has sought to 
solve, this, the greatest, the a of public happiness, has 
been left to the last. Let us hope that the day-star of a more 
prosperous fortune is about to dawn upon our race; and that 
Turgot and Bentham will not have lived, and Hampden and 
Sidney will not have died, in vain. 





Arr. IIL.—Third Report on the Public Accounts of France. By John 
Bowring. Parliamentary Paper. No. 586. Ordered to be 
Printed 9th July, 1832. 


MULTITUDES in this busy community are disposed to re- 

gard the present period as the commencement of a new 
era of political action; and without any great degree of accu- 
rate knowledge, or clear conception of the nature of the changes 
which they anticipate, to expect its coming with scarcely less 
confidence than the followers of Joanna Southcote looked for- 
ward to the appearance of their promised Shiloh. 

At no period of the history of this country, has the instruction 
of the public mind been a more urgent duty to those who are 
possessed of political information. A large increase of political 
power has been extended by the reform bill to the people. Eager 
to enjoy its exercise, by controlling the legislature, few have 
inquired what are their own qualifications to instruct its mem- 
bers. Moderate men, not addicted to rash views or intemperate 
conduct, men of every condition of talent or education, in the 
new-born zeal of their recently bestowed power, fancy them- 
selves endowed with all the qualifications which would fit them 
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for the task of legislation. It is not wonderful, therefore, 
that they feel competent not merely to instruct, but to control 
the decisions of their representatives. 

Economy is the prevailing outcry. Men of irrepressible 
pertinacity, have by pouncing with dogged perseverance on 
particular items of the public expenditure, succeeded in cre- 
ating a general impression of the profuse and extravagant 
expenditure of past periods, It is due to them to acknowledge 
the utility of labours, which, in the absence of any authentic 
information, enabled them to force their way into the details of 
official management, when all the power of official influence, 
aided by the influence of the boroughmonger, was exerted to 
shield the public expenditure from investigation. As long as 
a ministry acting upon these principles, and depending upon 
the strength of a party whose interests were closely associated 
with the preservation of all existing abuses, continued in power, 
these qualities were perhaps best adapted for the nature of the 
service. Like the pleadings of the lawyer, the case required 
to be set forth in the largest and most exaggerated terms, and 
the fraud and wickedness of tlie opponent so glaringly ex- 
hibited, that there could be no escape but on an explanation 
which must offer the means of renewing the assault with more 
vigour and success on some other occasion, A new system 
has come into play. Instead of a fruitless resistance, a return 
of the required information is given without reserve, and more 
than one half of the opportunities of annoying the government, 
or obtaining distinction in the labours of economy, is now lost 
in the willow-like bending to demands which it would be im- 
prudent to oppose. ; 

The whole secrets of the machinery of the executive are laid 
open to the public gaze ; and our working economists ought to 
adopt a new line of tactics under the altered circumstances. 
Instead of general statements and bold assertions, both 
parliament and the public should require that the facts be 
founded in correctness, and the reasoning in severity. ; 

As a prelude to these labours, it is the duty of the legislator 
to master the public accounts; and though the task would be 
almost hopeless in their present state, yet without some ac- 
quaintance with them in detail, no man can pretend to fill 
the position of a practical statesman. ’ 

It is a common error to suppose that the duty of a legislator 
in this country is confined to the decision of a few great political 
questions ; but thereis much drudgery and detail, of which nothing 
is heard in the newspapers or on the hustings. Perhaps few 
men who go to parliament for the first time, have any distinct 
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notion of what they undertake, but are dazzled by the parts of 
display, as the youth is tempted to enlist by the attractions of 
the scarlet coat. Of all the occupations in life there is none 
filled by persons above the immediate pressure of want, which 
is more laborious, responsible and trying than that of a member 
of parliament, yet there is none to which rash adventurers 
aspire in so great numbers. 

It may be supposed however for the present purpose that 
none but good men are selected for this parliament, and that 
they are sincerely desirous to fulfil the functions of their office. 
To such the first duty is to obtain an acquaintance with the 
state of the public accounts. This is the first step which a 
man of business would take on entering upon a new concern. 
Its obligations, its resources, the nature of its transactions, and 
the value of its commodities, are to be ascertained. There is 
but a slight difference between the two situations. In most 
respects the conduct is substantially the same; nor does the 
difference where it exists, effect much alteration in the end. 

The difference consists in the value. With the merchant, 
value is measured by pecuniary profit. In a nation, the value 
is measured by a more subtle consideration, yet is money in 
some degree the measure of value, so far as the means are to be 
considered in reference to the ends desired. In the latter case, 
three considerations are to be regarded. First, the requisite 
functions of government. Secondly, what is necessary to the 
completeness of those functions ; and, thirdly, whether the 
expenditure, being necessary, is at the lowest scale practicable. 

ow is this last question, upon which the wrangling chiefly 
arises, to be tried? Not by assertion, to be met by counter 
assertion; but by vouchers. The point may turn upon ‘the 
quantity, or quality: or price. Let the contract be produced, 
and _— with the market price of the article at the same 

eriod. 

. All this grave business-like investigation cannot be conducted 
in a debate ; the subject must be learnt by previous investiga- 
tion in private. If one half of the talent of the House had been 
directed in this useful practical way, neither ministers nor their 
Opponents would so long have been reduced to rely, the one 
upon hazardous assertions, and the other upon evasive expla- 
nations; and at this day it would not have remained to be 
discussed, whether the public treasure should be managed 
according to one or another set of principles. 

In this investigation of the public accounts, the following great 
benefit will be derived. A comprehensive view of the general 
bearings of the public service, and anaccurate knowledge of detail, 
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can be obtained ; and in neither case will the mind be led to 
attach too much importance to a loose general view on the one 
hand, or to particular parts on the other. The connexion and 
mutual subservience of the whole are traced in the mind of the 
statesman, as the relative positions of different countries are 
traced upon a map. The balance sheet discloses the chief 
branches ; other accounts exhibit the minute details. Nor is 
it superfluous to consider public questions in a a. | point of 
view, if it do not quench all other considerations. Every end 
is to be measured by the cost of the means. A nation may 
purchase its object,—as its success in war,—by too great cost. 
If a war lead to debt and difficulty, the statesman will keenly 
examine the degree of necessity involved in the supposed 
exigency. There have been statesmen who seemed to disregard 
expenditure, as if it were no part of the inquiry. We are now 
suffering the consequences ; but need not, therefore, be guilty of 
resorting to the other extreme of attaching sole importance to 
expenditure, to the exclusion of all other considerations. 

he evil under which the country has suffered, has been that 
the power which the executive possessed, it employed for bad 
or useless purposes. The representatives had not the power to 
prevent the misappropriation. Now the systemis reversed. It 
will not be unreasonable therefore to take a view of the general 
scheme of expenditure, and of the prospects of retrenchment in 
each branch. In the course of this rapid survey, will be indi- 
cated some of the principles which ought t» determine the ques- 
tion of the capability of retrenchment, and the place, the mode, 
and the degree in which it should be made. 

An account of the total amount of fixed charges in the public 
expenditure for the United Kingdom in 1831 (as nearly as pos- 
sible), which are not at present susceptible of reduction; and of 
charges which are, more or less, open to reduction. 


I. Fixed Charges. 


Public Debt. Interest of Permanent Debt £24,027,666 
Terminable and Life Annuities — pr 3,346,489 
Exchequer Bills tee ove 655,330 
Management si 273,296 


£28,302,781 
Civil List, including 75,0001. Pensions ree ase 510,000 
Pensions and Annuities to the Royal Family . «+ 212,375 
Ditto on Consolidated Fund and Gross Revenue 348,275 


(carry over) 
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Half-Pay, Pensions, and Retired Allowances of all 
Descriptions, viz. 
Forces. Army oes ve ove 2,921,605 
Navy ove eee eee 1,626,704 
Ordnance coe io 355,904 
4,907,213 
Diplomatic Service eee ose ove ee 44,614 
Revenue Departments eee se $98,915 
Other Civil Departments eee 58,611 
457,526 
Pensions to Emigrants and others, voted by Par- 
liament at oi eee ‘ 15,920 
£34,798, 704 
II. Charges in which Reductions may be made. 
Effective Establishment of the Army £4,808, 362 
Navy 4:,243 846 
Ordnance 1,062,913 
10,115,121 
Diplomatic Service eee ove eee 254,211 
Courts of Justice Jan wis ais ee “a 986,747 
Charges of Collection, and other Payments out of 
the Revenue. eee we ana on 3,230,248 
Public Works én one ee vee 825,210 
Improvements, &c. paid out of the Land Revenue 254,434 
Bounties for promoting Fisheries, &c. — $00 173,956 
Other Civil Services of all descriptions vee eee 1,936,673 
£17,776,060 
Total of fixed Charges... eee oon £34,798,7 
Charges susceptible of Reduction 17,776,600 
Total Expenditure in 1831 “a aes £52,575,300 








In the last item of the second branch of the Table ‘ Other 
Civil Services of all descriptions, 1,936,673/.’—are included, 
247,722/. Expenses of Legislation ; 220,357/. Colonial Charges ; 
129,463/. Civil Contingencies; 195,000/. Civil Government 
Charges; 100,373. Expenses of the Stationery Office; 


366,874/. Miscellaneous Payments ; besides some other charges. 
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The analysis above given is compiled from the accounts of 
1831. It would be impossible to form such a table from the 
accounts of the last year, as they are not yet accessible. 
In Table II containing the items susceptible of reduction, 
2,000,000/. or thereabouts, should be deducted on account of the 
retrenchments effected in the course of the year 1832, of which 
nearly one million was in the Navy department. 

This table will give a rough notion of the capability of 
retrenchment. It appears that above thirty-four millions 
are placed beyond the reach of immediate reduction. From 
the other seventeen millions, a deduction of nearly two 
millions is to be made as stated above. Probably, two millions 
more may be retrenched by consolidation in the various public 
offices; and, though that sum forms but a small portion of our 
burthens, the minister may be able, by its means, to give up 
some injurious taxes. 

Retrenchment may do much. Improved methods of taxation 
may also be of service; but our distressed condition does not 
depend entirely upon one, or the other, or both of these expe- 
dients, nor on many others which different sects of politicians 
are disposed to name as the sources of all political evil. 

Public intelligence has been led to look into its affairs ;—let 
inquiry be made, and withal let us patiently await the issue of 
measures, which can only develope their effects after a lapse of 
time. This remark is especially applicable to retrenchment; for 
none hitherto has been presently operative, since the parties 
who have been thrown out of employment have received com- 
pensation, until indeed the ineffective in several departments 
exceeds the amount of the effective. 

On this point of compensations occasion will be found to 
speak hereafter. The practice, arising from what principle it may, 
leads to the most onerous public engagements; and it may 
admit of question whether the persons thereby cast out of 
their old occupations, ought not to be employed in others 
for which the government may at any time require assistance. 
Thus value would be received for the charge, while no impe- 
diment would be offered to the prosecution of improvement. 

The Dest. This is the mill-stone of the public burthens ; 
and subtracted from the total amount of income, it leaves a 
narrower field for retrenchment than economists have led the 
public to suppose. 

Portions of this debt consist of terminable annuities, which 
will expire in a given period. But beyond this method of dimi- 
nishing the burthen, no feasible method presents itself in the 
present state of the public finances. 
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The old fictitious sinking-fund is abandoned; and the 
quantum of reduction of the debt in each year by the commis- 
sioners of the national debt, is determined by the actual surplus 
of the last year’s income above expenditure. This surplus is 
not likely to be large for some years to come. 

‘ Equitable adjustment’ will find few advocates among the 
intelligent classes of the community, till every method has 
been tried of ameliorating the condition of the country by the 
extension and improvement of trade. It is a fact admitting of no 
dispute, that if an accurate account were taken of the transac- 
tions between the public and its creditor the fundholder, the 
balance due would be found to be in favour of the creditor. 

Civil List.—This branch of expenditure is fixed for the life 
of the reigning king ; in which period it may be hoped the nation 
will have learnt many useful lessons of state policy and practi- 
cal economy. No more will therefore be said on this branch of 
expense, though there are some parts of it capable of bein 
reduced without injury to the sovereign or his dignity, an 
which now only augment the amount of the civil list, and 
assist to bring into question the whole subject of the cost 
of monarchy. 

Pensions.—To abolish life-claims on which parties have relied, 
is harsh, and the importance to the public comparatively small. 
The same motives therefore which sanction the payment of 
compensation where offices are abolished, plead also for the 
continuance of the pensions to the actual holders. Present 
pensions to a few ‘nasty tax-eating women,’ as the member for 
Oldham calls them, area drop in the bucket if only a stop 
can be put to more hereafter ; and what are the ‘ nasty tax-eat- 
ing women’ to do, if they are turned into the streets? Let all 
future Rosa Matildas be fairly laid upon the table of the House 
of Commons, and there will be little risk of their accumulating 
to a dangerous amount. 

On the general policy of permitting the executive to exercise 
the power of granting pensions at all, the brief answer is, that it 
should be done with consent of parliament. Parliament may not 
bea perfect check ; but it is the best we are likely tohave. And 
for parliament to give away money to be bestowed in pensions 
without its consent, is giving money to be used to cut its own 
throat and the public’s. 

The secret service money has been reduced in amount; the 
old regime say, to an inconvenient extent. But it is wiser to 
depend on the overt efforts of the laws, on their prompt and 
faithful administration, and on the removal of all incentives 
to the violation of law, than on the assistance of spies ; and 
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there are few other services which require extraordinary aid. 
For such services, few will deny the policy of conceding to the 
ministry a certain latitude, provided the amounts expended are 
laid before parliament at its next meeting. 

The Army.—Care must be taken not to confound the two ques- 
tions of a standing army, and the cost of such a one as may be 
deemedrequisite. Atpresent the army is divided into pretty nearly 
three equal portions. The colonies employ one third, Ireland 
another, and Great Britain the remainder; a portion of that in 
Great Britain being a sort of body of reserve for both the colonies 
and Ireland. The question then becomes threefold. Do each 
of these portions of the empire require the quantity of armed 
force now maintained there, and is it necessary that they 
should continue to require it? All this holds manifestly of the 
question, of what fightable materials there are in those re- 
spective quarters, and why there should be such. 

Of the expenditure of the army everybody will be disposed 
to consider that some diminution might be effected. Here again 
the dead weight must be separated from the current cost. Inthe 
expense of different regiments, some of which exhibit a higher 
charge than others, the sources of the differences are to be 
ascertained. The terms on which food, forage, and clothing 
are furnished, and the cost in detail of each officer and soldier, 
may be obtained without difficulty, and from one example a 
clear apprehension of the aggregate expenditure be formed. 

On one hand it is maintained that the officers are in greater 
numbers proportionately than the soldiers; that the system of 
half-pay has led to a continual fixed burthen upon the country ; 
that we have useless generals, and sinecure colonels. On the 
other hand, it is contended that the distinctions and rewards 
thus bestowed are due to gallant services, and that no other 
means of rewarding them can be found. These are questions 
of fact which admit of investigation ; and the contending parties 
should meet on that ground. Reiterated assertion serves only to 
confirm prejudice, and to mingle just and unjust distinctions. 

The same system of consolidation which has enabled Sir 
James Graham to effect so large a saving in the administration 
of naval affairs, might be applied in a similar manner in the 
army. The ordnance and commissariat might be placed under 
the same control and superintendence with the rest of the 
military departments, and with the similar result of greater 
efficiency. 

The Navy.—Appears to be in the hands of vigorous and 
honest reformers. The past gives good promise of future 
benefit. When those who have the control of the army, (for it 
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seems that Whig principles are not to be found in any person 
competent to take the command), feel the pressure of the 
general impulse towards reformation, the army will be as 
extensively reformed as the navy. It is desirable that the 
concurrence of the officers of the army in the investigation of 
the subject should not be reluctantly conceded ; for the reforms 
would in that case be carried to an extent more injurious to 
themselves, and perhaps prejudicial to the service. 

The dead weight of these services forms the gravest part of 
their charge. A distinction has been taken between the officers 
of the army and of the navy in respect to the necessity of pro- 
viding for them by the system of half-pay. It is contended 
that in the case of the navy, sailors may find other occupations 
congenial to their former professional habits, but that the facts 
are the reverse with the soldier; as in whatever degree merchants 
or others may want the services of sailors, nobody requires the 
services of soldiers except the nation. To a certain extent 
the objection may be true. But the true solution is in the 
existence of a compact. No community wanting an army qr 
navy, has chosen to trust itself to such as could be raised or 
kept together without engaging to give pensions to the wounded 
and worn-out, and half-pay to the officers when not provided 
with employment. The Americans could not do without; the 
East India Company could not do without; they were all 
conscious, that engagements of this kind go far to make the 
difference between a regular force and an armed mob. Those 
who prefer armed mobs, should put the question upon that 
issue; and if there is anybody who thinks an army or nav 
can be officered without half-pay, let them keep compact with 
the old, and try the experiment with new. At the same time 
there is no excuse for fraud; and the gross every-day fraud of 
introducing new officers while hundreds of old ones are receiv- 
ing half-pay and anxious to be employed,—is just such an 
operation on the public, as would be practised on a banker in 
Lombard Street, if on business diminishing he had put twenty 
clerks on half-pay, and when it increased again, he was forced 
to take on twenty new ones at full pay, and keep the others on 
half-pay besides. How to cut down an army of 300,000 men 
to one of 100,000, with the least subsequent expense of half- 
pay, is a problem that ought to be solved by some military man 
who has more knowledge than his horse; and the solution 
would be found in the obsolete practice of second-ing (or as the 
proper pronunciation in a mess-room is, segoond-ing). But it is 
scarcely likely to be put in practice under a monarchy. 

These remarks extend only to the personal of the army or 
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navy. There are many parts of the machinery which call for 
revision, especially in those departments which are employed 
in providing the material. Here there can be no question as 
to the policy of interposing economy of the strictest kind. 

Lhe Diplomatic Service.—This is the favourite service of the 
aristocracy. The allowances appear to exceed all reasonable 
calculation. Yet some of the claims which have been urged 
for them are founded in truth. It has been said that the cost 
of living, as well as the necessity of entertaining English- 
men abroad, and of displaying some sort of style in the eyes of 
foreigners, requires the large allowance. America has been 
appealed to for a contradiction to this ae necessity. But 
it must be obvious that in this as in other cases, the salaries 
and allowances are fixed, not on the scale of competition, but of 
the general rate of living in the country. 

Courts of Justice.—From the amount it might be supposed 
that the item 986,747/. included the whole of the expenses of 
courts of justice ; but this is very far from being correct. Many 
courts, for instance the ecclesiastical, and a multitude of inferior 
jurisdictions, are not included. . Besides, a very large, perhaps 
the greater part, of the revenue of the greater number of our 
courts of justice, is derived from fees. By the proposed chancery 
reform bill brought into the House of Lords by the Chancellor 
at the end of last Session, it is provided that annual accounts 
of the revenue and expenditure should be laid before parliament. 
It would be desirable that the same measure should be extended 
to all courts of justice whatever. It has been calculated that 
the administration of justice in this country does not cost less 
than two millions a year, a sum sufficiently great to provide 
courts both local and general ; and true economy would direct 
its energy to diminishing this huge amount. 

Our judicial system owes many of its imperfections, and the 
tardy progress of reform, to the want of a system of super- 
intendence exclusively devoted to it. The Home Office is 
charged with this department of public service ; and the result 
corresponds with the injudicious mingling of too many and 
diverse duties. The plans for law reform are delayed from 
year to year until delay is no longer practicable; and those 
plans only are adopted, which are forced upon attention by 
some pressing and peremptory emergency. The secretary of 
state for the home department may properly enough hold the 
control of the police, as well as those duties which concern 
municipal government generally ; and surely the labours of such 
an office would task abundantly the talent and application of 
any individual. Even when the promised reform of corporations 
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has been attained, the necessity of an active superintending 
control will be requisite to keep the law in active force. 

But how is it possible that this officer should find either time 
or strength to watch over the workings of the judicial system, 
the most complex and extensive of all the functions of govern- 
ment? The machinery of the institutions for the administration 
of justice comprises the least portion of that function. The 
watching over the administration of the laws, demanding as it 
does the highest qualities of the mind,—the power to scan the 
present, and as far as may be gathered from the past, the 
future exigencies of the subject matter of the law, and to 
devise the most apt and efficacious provisions that it may not 
exceed the occasion, or give warrant to inconsiderate attempts to 
trench on the general liberty of the subject,—has a claim to 
undivided attention and the benefit of an independent source. 

When it is considered that besides the overcharged duties 
of their respective departments, our high public functionaries 
are as cabinet ministers charged with the duty of superintending, 
controlling, and sanctioning the operations of each other, it is 
not surprising that the government is capable of doing so little, 
and that the little is often so ill done. 

It is not enough to inquire whether salaries are too large or 
too small ; but what is the nature of the several duties of the 
office, whether they are incompatible, and the public service 
would be benefited by a more extensive division of labour. 

What prudent man would desire, that men upon whom is fixed 
the responsibility of determining whether laws shall be made 
or measures recommended, by which extensive classes or even 
the whole nation may be affected in life, liberty, or property, 
shall be in a perpetual state of feverishness,—that the Chancellor 
or other minister, after having spent the period of the day 
allotted to labour, in the diligent discharge of the duties 
of a laborious office, should be required in a state of ex- 
haustion to hasten to the cabinet or the legislature, to devise, 
debate, and determine upon laws, which would demand months 
of patient thought and anxious investigation to understand 
them in all their bearings immediate and remote. 

Much of the rashness of views advanced, and the defects of 
measures brought forward, may be attributed to this cause. 
But it might be removed. Let the 100,000/. which goes to main- 
tain officers of the household as useless appendages to the 
dignity of the monarch, or any other funds be withdrawn from 
quarters where economy could find a field of operation, and an 
ample fund would be raised for the maintenance of useful and 
necessary functionaries. 
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In the lower departments of the service, the evil is not the 
same. There is too much division of labour in the lower 
departments of the public service, and not enough in the higher. 
Those whose labour is but in a slight degree above that of the 
hands, have time enough and to spare ; but where the mind is the 
instrument of labour, which requires quiet, leisure, and freedom 
from pressure unfavourable to exertion, more labour is attached 
to the office than any man of the utmost grasp of mind, or of 
the most confirmed habits of application, can perform. 

Here the reformers may trace the source of many of the 
obstacles to the progressive and prompt application of remedies 
to abuses as they arise or are discovered. The instruments of 
reform are overlaid with work,—they see, confess, the existence 
of the abuse,—lament it, and promise the remedy ; but as new 
evils rise up to their view in rapid and almost endless succession, 
and all who suffer urge their own case as if it were the solitary 
grievance, nothing is done, and evils whose magnitude is 
beyond all computation in money are suffered to continue. 

Costs of Collection.—It has been usual to compute the costs of 
the collection by applying the salaries of the collectors as a 
per-centage on the net amount of revenue. But the amount of 
money so expended does not include the entire cost. The manu- 
facturer or tradesman who is exposed to the extortions of the 
subordinate officer, is compelled to charge himself with loss 
arising from that cause. Some wine-merchants compute the 
loss of wine and spirits consumed by the officers and their 
friends on their visits to the cellars, at several hundred pounds 
a year ; and where the article does not give opportunity for this 
species of robbery, the necessity of entertaining in some other 
manner these functionaries, is productive of considerable 
expense. Of course the public which is the consumer, reim- 
burses the dealer for these expenses, and they are tantamount 
to a tax. 

But these extortions do not furnish forth the full measure of 
injury. The laws of customs and excise are so ambiguous, so 
multifarious, and like most other acts of the legislature, so 
wanting in practical fitness, that the poor dealer often violates 
them from oversight, from misunderstanding, or from necessity. 
He is involved in penalties, and law proceedings, and their cost. 
This is the position which extorts compliance with the exactions 
that have been mentioned. The conduct of the Commissioners 
depends upon the report of the officer, and without being supposed 
to cast unjust imputations upon a class which like all others 
will be found to contain its admixture of good and bad, it may 
be inferred that the latter will not forbear to requite any disap- 
VOL. xvitl.— Westminster Review. ¥ 
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pointments by the least favourable construction. But it is an 
evil of no small magnitude to be subject to the caprice of a 
class of men, ignorant and often rapacious, and who are so 
much dependent upon promotion as to be often induced to 
display an activity which borders upon eagerness, to make the 
most of inadvertency in the master, or ignorance in the servant, 
in order to ingratiate themselves with their superiors. 

That the evil exists to a very great extent, it might be 
said universally, would be shown by the evidence of all men 
of business under the surveillance of the customs and excise, 
if they were not deterred by the risk encountered from volun- 
teering their testimony. The casualty of inadvertent error may 
expose them to misconstruction ; and that this misconstruction 
is the probable and frequent, rather than the rare event, will be 
easily imagined, when it is considered that it depends upon the 
ignorance or malice of a man often ill-educated, and whose 
pursuit is not calculated to call into exercise a very large class 
of virtues. Can it be wondered that in such a state of things 
traders should live in a ceaseless state of apprehension ? 

Yet another evil is found. The processes prescribed by 
the law in particular trades or manufactures, though at the 
period of the enactment of the law the prevailing processes, 
are often superseded by inventions or improved arrangements. 
But the law forbids a departure from its provisions, and im- 
provement is proscribed. Even experiment is prevented by the 
jealousy of the exciseman, and thus are in effect prohibited those 
economical arrangements which every prudent tradesman seeks 
to establish, in order to counterbalance the reduction of profits 
produced by competition. The vices of monopoly are gratuit- 
ously introduced, and the whole community experiences the 
loss of that skill and enterprise, which would afford on the 
one side a larger supply at a cheaper rate of the various com- 
modities in request, and on the other occasion a demand for the 
labour of that portion of the population whose only property 
and source of subsistence is their toil. 

It may be proper also to allude to the character of that 
tribunal to which all appeals from the Excise and Custom 
laws are directed. The friends of liberty will be surprised to 
learn it is as despotic as the will of any arbitrary monarch, and 
by whatever rules its decisions are governed, the mode of 
inquiry is suchas the most absolute monarch would pursue. 

In the common course the petition is addressed to the Com- 
missioners. They refer the matter to the Supervisor or Collector 
of the district for his report, and determine the case accordingly. 
But the petitioner often seeks the mercy of the superior jurisdic- 
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tion, the Treasury; and then that jurisdiction refers itself to the 
Commissioners for the report of facts, and governs itself by such 
report. 

‘Tene have happened in which the Lords of the Treasury 
have, on a reiterated appeal, when the conduct of the Com- 
missioners has been impugned, again referred to the same 
functionaries, and without further inquiry decided upon their 
evidence. 

This strange conduct results from the ignorance of the Lords 
of the Treasury; the junior lords rather, on whom this branch 
of duty devolves. Young men, having no — practical 
acquaintance with the matters submitted to them, nor the apti- 
tude which would qualify them to acquire in a little space of 
time the competent skill, it is not surprising that they submit 
to the more experienced heads of the subordinate boards. 

This fruitful field of intrigue and private influence has been 
one principal instrument of bribing parliamentary men, by com- 
pliance with their intercessions; and he who knows aught of mem- 
bers and constituency, cannot be blind to the fact that tories, 
whigs, and radicals, when the penny is at stake, will not scru- 
ple to employ in their behalf, the solicitations of their members. 
This is, in truth, the real secret service fund. Penalties are 


remitted ; compromises allowed ; proceedings stopped ;—every- 
thing, except money returned. 

The Court of Exchequer formerly was the tribunal for the 
determination of cases of this kind; and it would relieve the 
er | from much embarrassment, if an open court were 

e 


established to exercise the functions performed by the Treasury 
in secret, in ignorance, in partiality, and with all the other bad 
concomitants that attend the proceeding of a jurisdiction of that 
nature. Even the suspension of duties ought to be the act of 
open deliberation and decision. Few official acts, relating to 
trade and taxes, pass the legislature, which do not contain 
powers of which the people are not aware, and whose aggregate 
magnitude renders it very questionable whether such powers 
should be retained by the executive without the wholesome 
corrective of publicity. 

This is one of the cases where a wise economy would exert 
itself to remodel the present, or substitute a more efficient and 
controllable jurisdiction,—a species of court of revision, whose 
duty it should be to administer the law of revenue in equity, 
with a due regard to the nature of the case, determining 
whether its peculiar character entitles it to be wrested from 
the operation of the law, or whether the law itself, being 
found to be opposed in practice to the manifest intention of the 

¥ 2 
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legislature, do not demand that it should be suspended till the 
opinion of the legislature can be obtained ; and lastly, whether 
new circumstances, entirely diverse from those contemplated by 
the legislature, having arisen, wisdom does not require that the 
executive should interpose. That such a power ought to exist, 
has been proved in practice; but it ought not to be permitted to 
exist in secret. 

Public Works.—The practice of government in regard to 
public works in past times, does not afford any means of con- 
troverting the generally received opinion, that no government 
can execute them with economy. They have been jobs of the 
very worst description. But if there be any value in the re- 
formed parliament, the new power acquired by the people 
should be directed to check, rather than to takeaway, powers 
which properly belong to the functions of government. All 
enterprises which are likely to be adopted by individual capi- 
talists, without the intervention of government, it is folly to 
undertake ; but there are works which are not likely to be 
undertaken by individuals, as they afford but slight or remote, 
if any chance, of profit. The source of the misadventures of 
government enterprise arise from two causes ; the incompetence 
of the heads of departments to control the undertaking, inasmuch 
as they know little or nothing of business not official, and are 
therefore disposed to enter upon them with the recklessness 
of amateurs; and secondly, the surveyors are paid in the 
manner most calculated to give them an interest in the in- 
crease of cost, viz. a per-centage on the charges. If the sur- 
veyor was paid a round sum, or only the per-centage on his 
estimate, and so much per cent. were deducted from that pay- 
ment if the actual cost should exceed the estimate, the estimate 
would probably be furnished in a complete state in the first 
instance, and nothing be heard of any after excess. 

By what means can the public accomplish its general pur- 
poses, but by the instrumentality of some official agent? 
Whether the undertaking be local or general, the same neces- 
sity arises. Perhaps in no instance where the public acts, can 
its object be effected at so little cost as the undertakings of in- 
dividuals ; for where the latter would employ themselves in the 
superintendence of the works, the public must employ others. 
Publicity must in this case be brought into the service. If the 
accepted contract were published, other competitors would be 
able to discover whether their own more favourable terms had 
been rejected for some sinister purpose. At the same time a 
comparison would be made between the cost and market price 
of material, during the same period. Rival architects and rival 
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builders would quickly detect any incorrectness of plan, or of 
conduct ; and the public would have the advantage of the dis- 
closure, if not, more probably, of the prevention of the entire 
mischief. With these precautions, let the surveyor be paid in 
the manner already suggested. Until every arrangement cal- 
culated to ensure a successful issue to the public undertakings be 
made, by obtaining a correct estimate, by entering into the most 
advantageous contract, by paying the surveyor on proper 
terms, and by disclosing to the public the minutest particulars 
of the proceedings, it is rash to impugn the undertaking of 
public works by the government, where they fall properly 
within the province of its functions. Besides, in that case, if 
the work be left undone, the public is injured, and no remedy 
is left. The most reasonable course of proceeding, therefore, is 
to use every practicable method of counteracting the evils, 
which can be derived by experience of the past ; and this is the 
especial business of parliament. 

Legislature—The pecuniary charge attached to this head 
ought to be sufficient, it would be imagined, to give the country 
the benefit of the most matured acts of legislation. Hitherto 
however, little success has attended this large expenditure. 
But this may perhaps be attributed to the defective arrange- 
ments of the House of Commons. No permanent measures are 
taken to insure the improvement of the acts of that body by 
previous investigation, or by vigilant examination of their machi- 
nery and the terms in which they are couched. Probably 
no part of the government requires remodelling so much 
as this. The judicial institutions, the public offices, traders, 
and the people at large, suffer much irremediable incon- 
venience, and often severe injustice, from the defective character 
of the laws. The multiform character of the objects which 
claim the attention of the senator, will not permit him to bestow 
the attention upon the minute portions of each of the acts 
of the legislature, which would seem to be implied by these 
observations; but a well arranged system might obviate the 
effect of the desultory mode of action of a popular assembly. 
Committees appointed for the permanent superintendence of 
particular branches of the duties of the legislature, are perhaps 
an available expedient. They would lead to that universality 
of information which now confers a species of ascendancy upon 
a few members, who are reputed to be in the possession of 

eculiar information, however scanty such information may be. 
Reversi of the economists have gained the privilege of free 
speaking, on matters but indifferently understood by them, 
More than ordinary strength, and greater application than many 
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are apt to bestow upon details, may empower a member to make 
a considerable figure upon a small stock of materials. But it 
should be the policy of the legislature, to place before its least 
informed members, a clear exposition of that information, upon 
which their decision should be framed. The publications of 
the House of Commons and other appliances, are very slight 
aids; and their cost is in no degree commensurate with the 
meagreness of their information. _ 

Other civil services of all descriptions, —This item includes the 
expenditure of the general government. With the new model- 
ling of the offices of receipt and payment and the offices of 
check, will come necessarily a change in some portions of the 
other offices, especially in that branch of them which concerns 
the payment and receipt of monies. But this is the ground- 
work. Without a good system of accounts, neither state nor 
merchant can keep their affairs clear of embarrassment, and 
with such a system no abuse will escape detection. 

After this first of all reforms is accomplished, the subordinate 
departments may be subjected to scrutiny. The accounts will 
tell when and where to retrench, or at least afford a clue. But 
the claims of subordinate persons are to be regarded. Men 
who have entered offices where the promise of promotion was 
held out, should not be disappointed ; especially as such inflic- 
tion falls heaviest on the most deserving, who having been 
admitted for their working qualifications and not by the help of 
 saagn. are likely to suffer the common fate of those who 

ave not patronage. All or most of these individuals might be 
absorbed, on the same principle as the half-pay; but then it 
must be at the expense of those who hold in fee the right of 
dealing out the public money to new applicants. Nor can a 
superior officer, unaccustomed to the duties of a particular 
department, decide from any return of the duties of the officers 
of that department, the extent, importance, or responsibility of 
those duties. A word on paper may express the labour of a 
day ; many words will not explain the business of an hour. 
Talent may be required, and so may integrity and well tried 
respectability, and these may be in request where the office 
will not supply occupation for the entire year, or for months, or 
for the whole of each day. But the service of such a man is 
wanted—his whole time—he is retained, and must be ready to 
take his post at the calling of every occasion, or wait there in 
attendance upon the chances or the uncertainties of it. The 
government must pay what such a man ought to have, his 
talent, integrity, responsibility, and his rank in life being con- 
sidered. The nature of the service is not his fault, nor can he 
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remedy it, It is the time as well as the labour, and the qualities 
of the individual as well as the nature of the service, which 
must be paid for. 

Moreover it must be recollected, that the higher salaries of 
the superior functionaries of a department, are usually the 
object of attraction to the young man, who enters with a salary 
scarcely sufficient to support existence in any degree of respect- 
ability. After ten, twenty, or thirty years, to find the reward 
of his labours cut down to the smallest scale, affords sad 
encouragement to the man of talent to enter the service of 
government. The public of this country is far from desiring 
that any oppressive scheme of parsimony should obtain in its 
scale of public rewards ; it would be the most impolitic scheme 
of economy; and there is no insuperable difficulty about the 
subject, if only the saddle can be set upon the right horse. 

Let the appointments of all government functionaries high 
and low be gazetted ; and in the case of promotions the services 
of the promoted. A check on the capricious and corrupt 
conduct of the superior is wanted here as elsewhere. Pub- 
licity is the best guarantee of official responsibility, and should 
be employed wherever the public service would not be endan- 
gered by the divulgement of the motives to public measures. 

If such announcements were further to be signed by the 
officer in whom the appointment is vested, responsibility would 
be fixed on him. It is above all things necessary that economy 
should be founded in justice, and few will question the policy 
that it should be exercised with consideration for the feelings 
of individuals. If there was no other reason for it, there is this, 
that it may in this manner be carried further, by the exact 
amount of the opposition that is neutralized or weakened. It is 
above all things necessary that the economists should vindicate 
their designation, by an unflinching adherence to all that it 
implies ; that, with the earnest of all practicable saving, they 
should aim to establish a practical fitness in the mechanical 
arrangements of government; and then, despite the sneer of 
the Tory and the half service of the Whig, their merits will 
be recognized by the nation in the distinguished usefulness of 
their labours. 





Arr. IV. —. Three Years in North America. By James Stuart, 
Esq.—Edinburgh, Cadell. 2 Vol. post 8vo. 

ME. STUART possesses numerous claims on the attention of 
the reader, as an observer of the United States. First, his 

visit is not a hasty one; three years, though not a sufficient 
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period for enabling a man to make a complete report on any 
country, is as much as can be expected from a traveller. A 
longer time makes a man a resident; when, though his judg- 
ment may be improved, the differences of manners and habits 
fade on his mind ; and what he gains in correctness, he more 
than loses in vigour of description. In fact, after a man 
has long been familiar with almost any peculiarities of 
manners, customs, or costume, he altogether forgets the 
sources of his first surprize, and wonders what it was that so 
vividly attracted his attention. Again, Mr. Stuart is not a 
young man; he repairs to the new country, after considerable 
experience in the ways of the world in the old one. Aftera 
pretty general familiarity with good society, after extensive 
dealings in the capacity of a northern landed proprietor, joined 
to the duties of the legal profession as practised in Scotland, 
he may be supposed to know something of life, and be able to 
compare what he has left behind, with what strikes him on a visit 
to a country which more than any other requires the organs of 
perception to be assisted by knowledge. Mr. Stuart moreover 
approaches a republic, without prejudice. He might not be 
pleased to have it said, that he prefers that form of govern- 
ment; but as an old liberal, he has been so long accustomed 
to consider the people as the source of supreme power, that 
he sees no harm in any form that an enlightened people has 
deliberately chosen ; more especially one which, in parliamentary 
phraseology, has worked so well hitherto as the government of 
the United States. Some travellers have passed through 
North America, seeing in every thing the lamentable effects 
of doing without either king or privileged aristocracy, and in 
the social equality of citizens have detected nothing but the 
signs of mob-law, the rudeness of democracy, and the inconve- 
nience of a too powerful public opinion. Mr. Stuart knew 
better how to interpret the language of a free people; there 
was in fact no predisposition or prejudice, which incapacitated 
him not only from judging justly but from seeing correctly, as 
had been most lamentably the case in other instances. 

The view which his travels enable him to take of the United 
States is pretty general, though neither universal nor yet 
minute. Mr. Stuart landed in New York; the season was too 
far advanced to make the examination of that city pleasant; he 
consequently followed the tide of summer visitors up the 
Hudson, visited the Falls of Niagara, a part of Canada, and com- 
menced subsequently a more leisurely survey of the neighbour- 
hood of New York. He thence visited New England and the 
Eastern States, and spent some time at Boston. After making 
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New York again for some time his head quarters, he left it 
for a lengthened tour to the south, making the seat of govern- 
ment his first grand stage. From Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, he descended upon the slave states; traversed the 
Carolinas ; sojourned at New Orleans ; and ultimately ascended 
the Mississippi, father of waters, as high as Louisville; an 
excursion to be equalled in no other part of the world. After 
a brief pause in Kentucky, the traveller commenced his more 
deliberate survey of the new districts. After visiting St. Louis 
and the different settlements in the new countries of the West, 
among others the much heard-of establishment at Harmony, he 
passed through Pittsburg and crossed the Alleghany Mountains, 
whence he proceeded to New York, and resumed his residence 
and visits on the Hudson and the vicinity. When the vast 
extent of the United States, and the variety of objects, natural 
and social, that-claim the observer’s attention are considered, 
it will be seen that the three years of Mr. Stuart’s stay in 
America were amply filled with interesting occupation. 

{t was on the 16th of July 1828, that Mr. Stuart accompanied 
by his wife, set sail from Liverpool, in the packet ship William 
Thomson ; the very vessel that Mathews has made familiar upon 
the stage. Some account is given of the voyage, not because 
it is a subject of peculiar interest, but because, as is truly ob- 
served, it is very difficult to find any practical information 
respecting it. It wasonly, for instance, on his arrival at Liverpool, 
that Mr. Stuart learned the days on which the packet sails, which 
it may be as well to record, are the 1st, 8th, 16th, and 24th days 
of each month. ‘The voyage home averages twenty-five days ; 
that out, occupies generally forty days ; the passage, including 
provision of every and the best description, is respectively thirty 
and thirty-five guineas. 

On the 23rd August, the packet in which the author sailed, 
passed Sandy Hook; and the same evening the voyagers found 
themselves in the harbour of New York. The first view of 
New York and its bay, made a lively impression upon Mr. 
Stuart. He considers the approach to this city from the sea, 
as one of the most magnificent scenes in the world. ‘ Neither 
the bay of Dublin, nor the Isle of Wight, nor the Firths of 
Forth or Clyde, present the works of nature on a grander scale, 
or in more varied and interesting aspects.’ Half adozenrivers, 
which in other countries would be called arms of the sea,—the 
Hudson, the Rariton, Long Island Sound, the Passaic, the Hack- 
ensack, pour their waters into this bay; the shores of which, 
and of the islands, are covered with ornamental villas and 
orchards, 
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During Mr. Stuart’s first short stay in New York, his 
observations are necessarily confined to the exterior of this 
extensive city, and such statistical information as was most 
readily accessible. The increased temperature produced an 
immediate effect on leaving the vessel; and so overpowering 
did the party find it, that though they had at first proposed to 
spend some time in surveying the remarkable objects of New 
York, they were obliged to give up the plan on the fourth day, 
and arrange a journey to the north. New York has increased 
more rapidly than any city in the States. In 1783, and for a 
dozen years previously, its population had been stationary at 
22,000; it is now 200,000, and has 100 places of worship. 
London has its 500 for a population of a million and a half; 
the proportion of numbers at least, being in favour of the 
American city. The rapid increase in the number of inhabitants, 
is to be attributed to its admirable position for the carrying on 
both of inland trade and foreign commerce, its connexion with 
roads, canals and steam-boat navigation, its fine harbour and 
its central situation in the line of coast. The town has a neat 
and gay appearance ; its pavements are wide; its promenades 
well frequented, and its shops well supplied; the houses ex- 
ternally of Dutch propriety, with their red brick paint and white 
lines; and its streets, though flat, affording some fine views of 
the bay. The hotel visited by Mr. Stuart, seems to have 
abounded in every accommodation, except those which, till very 
lately, were in every European city save London. The luxuries 
of the English dressing-room are alike wanting ; and, indeed all 
that relates to the portion of life spent in sleep and purification, is 
in avery backward state. ‘This is Mr. Stuart’s first complaint, his 
perpetual one, and nearly his only one. The City Hotel, at which 
he stayed, in the Broadway, the principal street of New York 
and three or four miles long, has two entrances, the one for the 
American, the other for the European part of its inhabitants. 
Thus, at the first step, a confession of a great difference of man- 
ners ismade. The difference is not greater than between French 
and English manners ; and this in Paris is almost similarly pre- 
vided for, there being several British French Hotels, into which 
no Frenchman would venture. No doubt the European side of the 
City Hotel, in the New York Broadway, is similarly avoided by 
the genuine United-States-man. ‘To make the matter complete 
(in all save the never-to-be-enough-lamented deficiencies so 
constantly mourned over by Mr. Stuart), there is at this City 
Hotel an English waiter; and not merely an English waiter, 
but one who once bore his napkin proudly at Brookes’s Club 
House. The general system at the American hotels, is for the 
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whole of the inmates, besides others who only board at the 
table, to eat together at fixed hours. The meal times, at even 
the City Hotel at New York, would hardly suit an Englishman 
of the upper classes; breakfast at eight, dinner at three, tea 
and coffee at six, and supper at nine. The charge is at a fixed 
rate, which is some comfort; the misery of an English house 
of entertainment being, that persons of moderate means, never 
can be aware of the sum total of their expenses. The Ameri- 
cans know but one step of rank, that of citizen of the United 
States, the number of whom is down in the census ; all of them 
fare alike, and all are charged the same. There are ranks in 
hotels, but not in men; if a man’s means enable him to consult 
his tastes, he goes to one hotel; if not, to another, where he 
fares more coarsely or less plenteously, but in all it is @ prix 
Jixe, so thatthe sojourner enters the house of entertainment with- 
out any harassing comparisons between the length of his purse 
and that of the innkeeper’s conscience. At the City Hotel, New 
York, the charge per diem for board and lodging is a dollar and 
a half (6s. 4d. sterling), which includes everything A separate 
dining-room may be had by a party of five or six. This is 
only, be it remembered, on the European side, and in deference 
to the usages of England. ‘The president of the United States 
would not seek any such luxury; for whether by steam-boat, 
coach, or inn, he claims no distinction beyond any other 
citizen. The fare of the hotels of the United States may as far 
as matériel is concerned, be accounted in the highest degree 
luxurious. In no country is so large a proportion of animal 
food consumed; and Mr. Stuart, Scotchman though he be, is 
disposed to confess that such breakfasts as those the 
Yankees universally give, are not equalled in the old world. At 
breakfast the Americans turn out the contents of an egg into a 
wine-glass, and mix them up with salt. Mates of merchant-men 
do the same in England ; the Americans will give it over when 
they find out it has more of ugliness than comfort. All the 
personal particularities assigned to the Americans, are those of 
men in England who have not had much time to think of * sa- 
crificing to the graces.’ 

Phraseology has been made a fruitful sourte of satire with 
regard to the American States. A separate experience will 
necessarily produce a separate mode of expression ; a very great 
variation from the standard involves a charge of corruption, a 
slight one is a fine subject for ridicule. It is the same in other 
things. On the first night of the Reform parliament, a member in 
addressing the House, in the eagerness of his discourse, gra- 
dually advanced into the middle of the floor, and the assembly 
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was convulsed with laughter. It was the smallness of the differ- 
ence, that made the joke. It is the very small difference that 
exists between the phraseology of England and the States, that 
has raised all the small wits and cast them into a grammatical 
army of observation. Mr. Stuart makes but a single remark 
on the subject of language, and that is in the very outset of his 
career. ‘ In point of language,’ he says, ‘ we could not observe 
any very perceptible difference between that in general use at 
New York and in many parts of England, certainly not 
so great as between that spoken in the west end of the town, 
and in parts of the city of London.’ 

Mr. Stuart was struck by the innumerable quantity of news- 
papers in New York ; on rising in the morning they may be 
seen lying at every door, evidently like things too necessary to be 
dispensed with, but toocommontobestolenor abstracted. ‘The 
contain a great deal of statistical information, of intelligence 
and remarks respecting their local elections, and their public 
works in progress; but little attention seems to be paid to the 
collecting of domestic news or occurences, reports from the 
police courts, or courts of law. Advertising is so cheap, that 
the newspapers are much more generally than with us, used 
as advertising vehicles.’ One of the assured results of the 
abolition of our stamp on newspapers, will be an improvement in 
the quality of their information; in which point, if not in 
others, the American papers have got the start of us. 

The voyage from New York to Albany, a distance of 154 
miles, only occupied on an average ten or eleven hours ; it takes 
the traveller through scenery which Mr. Stuart is inclined to 
class with the. most beautiful river scenery in the world. ‘We 
feel,’ says he, ‘ as having seen more of the beauties of nature in 
one day than we have ever done before, far too much to allow us 
accurately to recollect all that passed before us, or to give even 
a sketch of it.’ He does however succeed in conveying a very 
pleasing idea of the beauties of the Hudson, as seen on this and 
other occasions. The steam-vessel in which he took his 
passage is called the North America, ‘ the most beautiful and 
swift of the floating palaces on the Hudson.’ It has been 
known to carry a thousand passengers. There are several decks 
in the American steamers, and as the machinery is all on the 
upper deck, a greater space is necessarily left for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers. The company was sociable and pleasant, and not 
inquisitive, as the traveller had been led to expect. Attention 
was shown to Mr.Stuart’s party in their quality of strangers, on 
this occasion and almost every other during his sojourn in the 
States. It was generally the practice to assign them the best 
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seats at table. The fare on board was admirable ; and the 
appointments in all respects complete. The presence of spit- 
ting -boxes here and elsewhere is remarked ; they are necessary 
contrivances where the abomination of tobacco in its different 
forms is universal. Mr. Stuart observes, we should not be too 
nice, for spitting-boxes have only disappeared in Scotland 
within thirty years. They are in fact a sort of refinement 
upon nastier habits ; the concentration of the nuisance is a step 
preliminary to its abatement. It argues at least a growing sense 
of decency. 

The passage-money to Albany is only two dollars ; the two 
sumptuous meals of breakfast and dinner are charged half a 
dollar each ; thus twelve shillings and ninepence pay the entire 
expense for one of the most luxurious days a social man of 
taste could possibly enjoy. 

Mr. Stuart makes the same remark that other travellers 
have done, on the rapidity with which the Americans 
despatch their meals. In twenty minutes the steam-boat 
company had descended into the dining apartment, consumed 
two courses of various viands, with the addition of water, 
qualified by brandy placed profusely on the table in small bottles, 
and had again ascended, grace over and dinner done. Nota 
person remains at table either to ruminate, or to converse, or to 
drink ; and this is the universal practice all over the States, 
Time is mightily begrudged ; meals are despatched as if they 
were necessary evils ; a practice which has probably arisen in 
the busy and hard-working origin of the North Americans. 
Their ancestors were neither shepherd-robbers or feudal warriors, 
nor yet serfs or bondsmen. With persons of those classes, 
time is something to be killed, a meal is a resource or an 
excuse. With enterprising freemen altogether dependent upon 
their own resources, with all nature before them rude and 
uncultivated, out of which not merely their fortunes but their 
livelihoods were to be earned, with such men time is all; it is 
the treasure to be employed with all possible frugality. The 
men who have handed down the present manners of the 
Americans, were characters of this description. The daily 
habits of the citizens of the United States bear the deep impres- 
sion given to them by the condition of their forefathers, not 
only in this but many other points. That the originators of 
them were men from the middle and lower classes of the old 
country may also be detected, or more properly, that they 
were provincial and agricultural people rather than dwellers 
in cities ; and hence come many of the sneers of the ill-bred, 
half-informed persons who er been visitors from England. 

+ Y 
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These domestic habits have now become national, and as such 
are entitled to respect. There is not a single point of 
them that may not be paralleled by our provincial habits, 
or the prevailing manners in our small towns. The Ameri- 
cans are accused of drinking; Mr. Stuart, however, never 
saw an instance of drunkenness, save one, and that was in an 
Indian. Dram-drinking or tippling seems to be not uncommon ; 
that is to say, brandy-and-water of a feeble strength is a sort of 
universal beverage, of which men take a drink in their little 
intervals of employment; enough may perhaps be taken 
to injure health, but not to affect the head. This prac- 
tice is to be set off against our conviviality. It is totally 
un-American for a party of persons to sit down to drink 
together; they drink as they smoke, solitarily, and without any 
reference to social enjoyment. Both these practices have 
arisen, as well as others, from physical causes; the cigar was 
supposed to neutralize the effects of malaria, and the spirit 
destroyed the poisonous effect and improved the taste of bad 
water, which is by no means uncommon in the States. 

Albany is a town near the top of the tide navigation, and is 
for this and other reasons a place of great resort and bustle. 
The population has quintupled in thirty years. The basin of 
the Erie and Champlain canals is formed near this place. It is 
likewise celebrated as giving the only titular honour which has 
survived the revolution. The Patroon of Albany is the 
déscendant of a Dutchman, Van Rensellaer, to whom their High 
Mightinesses of Holland, when this country belonged to them, 
gave an area of most valuable land on the banks of the Hudson, 
twenty-four Dutch miles square. The superiority over this pro- 
perty the present General Van Rensellaer retains entire. 

From Albany Mr. Stuart started for the Falls of Niagara, 
a distance of 118 miles. The-Erie canal is the obvious route ; 
but owing to the number of locks in parts of this great work, 
portions of the traject are passed by travellers in stages. In 
the stage from Albany to Schenectady, one of the passengers 
was the Chancellor of the State. There is no such thing as 
post-chaise travelling ; all descriptions of persons proceed by 
the same conveyance, and while travelling, eat together. 
There is no fear of delay, for an extra coach or coaches are 
invariably provided for even a surplus of one passenger. This 
would appear sad levelling in England; if Earl Grey, 
were seen getting into a coach at the White Horse Cellar, 
there would be something like a pretty general cry of tout est 
perdu. Mr. Adams, the President at the period of Mr. Stuart’s 
visit, whose residence is near Boston, ‘travels,’ says the author, 
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‘to Washington, the seat of the government, by steam-boat, 
and the regular stage.’ It was not considered that there was 
any humility in this; but if the Duke of Devonshire were to 
go by mail to Chatsworth or Lonsborough, his companions 
would never forget the distinction, nor he the defilement. 
The truth is, that the artificial will not bear too nice an 
examination. ‘Too near approach, like familiarity, breeds 
contempt. Assumption of unearned superiority, and the 
appropriation of privilege on this supposed ground, must be 
nicely managed in the light and shade so as to keep up an 
imposing appearance; for which object, distance is necessary. 
If the House of Lords travelled in public conveyances, the 
peerage would be put in imminent jeopardy. It has been 
said that no man is a hero to his valet de chambre ; it meant 
a hereditary hero. The persons waiting at the doors of 
the hotels on the road,—for every the most trifling inn, or 
house of public entertainment, is styled hotel,—very civilly 
handed tumblers of water to the passengers, without payment 
of any kind. The conversation of the passengers was far more 
unrestrained than it probably would have been with foreigners— 
more especially the chief judge of the state being one of the 
party,—in an English stage-coach ; nor did the judge presume 
in the slightest degree on his high official situation. 

From Schenectady to Utica, the conveyance was the track- 
boat on the Erie canal. ‘ Although the passengers were in 
different ranks in life, as we should think, little or no distinction 
was observable among them in the perfect freedom with which 
they entered into conversation, or gave their opinion on any 
subject which was started. All spoke with equal ease, and 
seemed on a par. The canal works, and the beauties of the 
country, were of course pointed out to the strangers; but the 
engrossing subject is the election of the president of the United 
States, to be decided two months hence, which was the topic of 
warm but perfectly good-humoured discussion.’ 

Men not only seem to be on a par in the United States, 
but are so, except when nature has given a superiority of 
ability, or the accident of education. These however are 
distinctions, that are never taken for granted; and a man 
must shew his credentials every time he opens his mouth, 
if it be his wish to prevail. There are no differences of 
rank in the country; there are different modes of gaining a 
livelihood, and some imply greater profits, better style of living, 
or a better education ; but these advantages do not pass for 
more than they are intrinsically worth. The difference of 
ranks, the existence of privileged classes, and the fact that 
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many divisions of society live upon the others, cause public 
assemblages in this country to be generally dull, taciturn, and 
reserved. A difference of opinion is a serious thing here; for, 
whether it relate to church or state, it may go, if acted 
i to deprive one of the party of the means of subsistence. 

ence much of the intolerance witnessed. Retrenchment 
might cut off a sinecure which has maintained a fine race of 
young sinecurists, one of whom may be the very man that 
is maintaining the beauty of Toryism. It is not for an 
— that he is so warm; he is fighting pro aris et focis. 

eresy in theological matters is not a mere difference in a pro- 
position regarding the other world ; it has an immediate refer- 
ence to tithe pigs, and as such is worthy of the stake. In 
the United States there is far more worship, spiritual com- 
munion, and true piety than here; there is in short, far less 
hypocrisy. The reason is plain; the profession of a creed has 
no reference whatever to this world’s gear, and it is marvellous 
to see with what composure a heresy is listened to, which 
only goes to endanger the heretic’s own soul. There are no 
temporalities in jeopardy, no supremacy to struggle for, nor 
church-in-state matrimony to hold inviolate ; so that preachers 
and professors of all denominations meet in peace and charity, 
nay hold communion together, and do not disdain to make 
the same pulpit bear different fruit, perhaps on the very same 
day. 

‘Nothing, Mr. Stuart adds a little farther on, ‘ struck 
me more than the ease with which people of the lowest 
description, as we should view them from their appearance, 
entered at once into conversation, and delivered and enforced 
their sentiments ’ (p. 76). Why not? If aman is educated, 
depends on no individual but the public generally for his 
livelihood, and has an intellect, why should he not express 
and enforce his sentiments; more especially when they 
relate to some public duty enjoined him by the state? 
What has his coat, the costume of his business or the index 
of his profits, to do with the operations of his brain. In 
this country it has been so long the case that he alone who 
could afford to wear fine clothes and give himself supercilious 
airs, might ‘ enforce’ his sentiments, or‘could ‘deliver’ them 
with ease, that there is nothing surprising in Mr. Stuart’s 
astonishment. 

Among the author’s fellow travellers to Auburn, was a gentle- 
man of large property at Rochester, one of the most thriving of 
the villages on the Erie canal. It now contains 13,000 inhabit- 
ants ; in 1818, it had but 1,000. This gentleman’s son, a lad of 
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eighteen, was the first child born in the settlement; and 
Rochester now has six or seven churches, eleven flour mills, 
cotton-works, power-looms, woollen factories. 

Auburn is a thriving place, situated on the outlet of the 
Oswesco lake, conveniently for manufactures, containing about 
4,000 inhabitants, and being the situation of one of the two 
great state prisons of the State of New York; circumstances 
certainly different in some respects from those of the Auburn of 
Goldsmith. The plan of the Auburn prison, is that as regards 
rest, leisure, and exercise, the imprisonment shall be solitary ; 
but that the working hours and meal-times shall be spent in 
company, if that may be called company in which all inter- 
course by voice or sign is rigorously forbidden, and the slightest 
infringement upon the regulation punished instantly by the lash. 
In a confinement of this description there is abundance of time 
for reflection, for study and education ; an ordinary number of 
hours are spent in work of such an efficient kind, as supports 
all the establishment ; the labour in community, is some relief 
to the tedium and privation of this painful life, and though it 
does not allow of communication, it prevents the intellect and 
the health from suffering from utter solitude. There is some- 
thing to humanity so refreshing in the sight of the face of 
fellow-men, that this ingredient infused alone into the bitter 
draught of solitary imprisonment, renders that wholesome 
which would otherwise be destructive. It will be observed, 
that this plan renders all classification unnecessary, or rather it 
carries it to the utmost limit by classing every prisoner 
by himself; and no harm can possibly result to a person 
of a minor degree of guilt, by the spectacle of the most 
flagrant criminal pursuing his work or eating his food. The 
details by which this plan is carried into effect, may be learned 
from a perusal of Mr. Stuart’s ample notes on the subject. One 
passage alone will convey a sufficient idea of their general 
character. 


‘When convicts arrive, they have their irons taken off, and are tho- 
roughly cleaned, and clad in the prison dress. Therules of the prison 
are explained to them, and they are instructed by the keepers in their 
duties,—to obey orders, and to labour diligently in silence,—to ap- 
proach all the officers of the institution, when it is necessary for them 
to speak, with respectful language, and never to speak without neces- 
sity, even to the keepers ; never to speak to each other under any pre- 
tence; nor to sing, dance, or do any thing having the least tencency 
to disturb the prison; never to leave the places assigned to them 
without permission ; never to speak to any person who does not belong 
to the prison, nor to look off from their work to see any one; never to 
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work carelessly, or be idle a single moment. They are also told, that 
they will not be allowed to receive letters, or intelligence from, or 
concerning, their friends, or any information on any subject out of the 
prison. Any correspondence of this kind, that may be necessary, must 
be carried on through the keeper, or assistant keepers. A bible is, 
by order of the state, put into each cell. The bodies of all criminals, 
who die in the state prisons, are, by order of the legislature, delivered 
to the College of Physicians when they are not claimed by their rela- 
tions within twenty-four hours after their death. ‘The state prisons 
being in the country,—at a distance generally, it must be presumed, 
from the residence of the relations,—such a claim can, it is obvious, 
be but rarely made.’ 

‘For all infraction of the regulations, or of duty, the convicts are 
instantly punished by stripes inflicted by the keeper, or assistant 
keepers, with a raw hide whip; or in aggravated cases, under the 
direction of the keeper, or his deputy alone, bya cat made of six 
strands of small twine, applied to the bare back alone. Conviction 
follows offences so certainly, and instantaneously, that they rarely 
occur; sometimes not once in three months.’ 

* At the end of fifteen minutes after the ringing of a bell in the morn- 
ing, the assistant keepers unlock the convicts, who march out in mili- 
tary order in single files to their work-shops, where they wash their 
faces and hands in vessels prepared in the shops.’ 

* New convicts are put to work at such trade as they may have pre- 
viously learned, provided it be practicable ; if not, or if they have no 
trade, the keeper selects such trade as appears, on inquiry, best suited 
tothem. ‘The hours of labour vary according to the season. In long 
days, from half-past 5 a. m. to 6 p. m. In short days, the hours are so 
fixed as to embrace all the daylight.’ 

‘ At the signal for breakfast, the convicts again form in line in the 
shops, and are marched by the assistant keepers to the mess-room, 
which they enter at two different doors, face around by their plates, 
standing till all have got their places, when a bell is rung, and all sit 
down to their meals: but, as some eat more, and some less, waiters, 
provided with large vessels, pass along constantly between the tables, 
taking food from those who raise their right hand in token that they 
have it to spare, and giving to those who raise their left hand to 
signify they want more. The tables are narrow ; and the convicts, 
sitting on one side only, are placed face to back, and never face 
to face, so as to avoid exchanging !woks or signs.’ 

‘ When the steward perceives that the convicts have done eating, or 
have had sufficient time for it,—generally from twenty minutes to half 
an hour,—he rings the bell, when all rise and march to their work- 
shops, those going out first who came in last. ‘Twelve o'clock is the 
hour of dinner. The proceedings the same as at breakfast. Before 
quitting labour, the convicts wash their faces and hands,—form line, 
according tothe number of their cells,—and proceed, in reversed order 
from that of coming out in the morning, to the wash-room, where, 
without breaking their step, they stoop, and take up their supper 
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vessels and water-cans, and march to their galleries, enter their cells, 
and pull their doors to. Each gallery is occupied by one company, 
which is marched and locked up by one assistant keeper.’ 

‘ Assistant keepers are constantly moving around the galleries, hav- 
ing socks on their feet, that they may walk without noise, so that each 
convict does not know but that one of the keepers may be at the very 
door of his cell, ready to discover and report next morning for punish- 
ment the slightest breach of silence or order, The house, containing 
between 500 and 600 convicts, is thus perfectly still. ‘The convicts 
are required, by the ringing of a bell, to go to bed upon their framed 
flat canvass hammocks, with blankets, and are neither permitted to lie 
down nor to get up without a signal. After the convicts are rung 
down at night, all the locks are again tried by the assistant keepers.’ 

‘On Sundays the arrangement is the same, with this difference, 
that, instead of working, the convicts are marched to the chapel, where 
divine service is performed by the chaplain. Such of them as are 
ignorant attend the Sunday school, which is admirably taught, and 
gratuitously, by students belonging to the theological seminary at 
Auburn. The keeper and assistant keepers must be present at divine 
service, and at the teaching in the Sunday school. 

‘ The rations for each man per day are, 10 oz. pork, or 16 oz. beef ; 
10 oz. wheat flour, the wheat to be ground fine, and not bolted ; 
12 oz. Indian meal; 3 gill molasses,—a ration. And 2 qts. rye; 
4 qts. salt; 4 qts. vinegar; 13 oz. pepper; 23 bushels potatoes,— 
each 100 rations.’ 

‘From these provisions the convicts are supplied in the morning 
with cold meat, bread, a slice of cold hominy, (a preparation of Indian 
corn,) hot potatoes, and a pint of hot rye coffee, sweetened with mo- 
lasses. For dinner, they have meat soup made from the broth, thick- 
ened with Indian meal, bread, hot potatoes, and cold water for drink. 
And for supper, a portion of mush, (porridge made of Indian meal,) 
and cold water. ‘This quantity of food for each man is considered to 
be indispensably necessary when the labour is hard and constant, and 
not more than sufficient to enable the convicts to perform it, and to 
remain in the enjoyment of health. Labour, only interrupted by the 
time necessary for meals, is required from the convicts for eleven 
hours per day, when there is enough of daylight.’ 

‘The agent makes contracts for the labour of the convicts, with 
persons furnishing materials, so that all risk of loss is avoided, and 
much private capital and enterprize are brought into action. Strict 
rules are enforced, preventing a contractor from speaking to a convict. 
His wishes must be expressed to one of the keepers.’ 

‘ There must be at least one assistant keeper in each mechanic de- 
partment, who is master of the business pursued in it, to instruct new 
convicts, and see that the whole make first-rate work. The instruc- 
tion is chiefly given by showing, and not by verbal direction.’ 

‘ The convicts ore so arranged in the shops as not to face each other, 
and have their work entirely separate. A shop and business of a 
hundred are so managed, that hours frequently pass without a word 
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being spoken. Spectators are taken through the inspection avenues 
in the rear, which surround all the shops, where they have a full view 
of the convicts without being seen. ‘They are not allowed to speak 
so loud as to be heard by them. ‘There are separate shops for carpen- 
ters, masons, coopers, tool-makers, shoemakers, tailors, -weavers, 
blacksmiths, machinists, gunsmiths, chair-makers, cabinet-makers, 
and basket-makers. We saw some cabinet work beautifully finished. 
Indeed, all the work seemed to us well arranged, and systematically 
carried on. Carriage-making, polishing stone, and comb-making, 
have been begun during the year 1828.’ 

‘ The gains of the convicts during the last year averaged 29 cents, 
or ls. 24d. sterling per day, some of them earning as much as 50 
cents, and others not more than 15 cents per day. ‘The amount was 
sufficient to defray the annual expense, including the whole salaries 
of the keepers and other officers, the guard, and all the other officers. 
The inspectors and keepers have no doubt that the earnings will in- 
crease in subsequent years,—many of the workmen who are under sen- 
tences of long confinement having, from practice, become much more 
perfect in their trades and occupations. The convicts are never, on 
any pretext whatever, permitted to work on their own account, nor to 
receive any food, except the prison fare. Neither fermented liquor of any 
kind, nor tobacco, are allowed to be brought within the precincts of 
the prison. Nothing is bought or sold within the prison walls, so far 
as the prisoners are in any way concerned, except their labour.’ 

‘The regulations for the officers of the prison, for preserving it 
and the cells quite clean, and respecting the dress, cleanliness, and 
health of the convicts, are extremely minute, and well judged, and 
seem to be strictly enforced. A very well-informed person, one of 
the assistant keepers, accompanied us through every part of the pri- 
son, except the work-shops, which we saw from without, unseen by 
the inmates. It is, I have no doubt, truly observed in one of the 
recent publications on the subject of this prison, that ‘‘ the whole 
establishment, from the gate to the sewer, is a specimen of neatness, 
and that the unremitted industry, the entire subordination, and sub- 
dued feeling of the convicts, have probably no parallel among an equal 
number of criminals.” 

‘ The degree of health which has prevailed ever since the introduc- 
tion of the present system, probably surpasses any thing ever known 
of an equal number of convicts,—between 500 and 600; the number 
of patients confined to the hospital being about one per cent, and the 
number of deaths one and a half.’ 

‘No convict has been discharged since the present system was 
commenced who has not, previous to his liberation, communicated 
details of his previous history,—how he was brought up,—what in- 
structions he enjoyed,—his employment,—his residence,—bis general 
habits, &c. and also information respecting his confinement, how he 
considers himself to have been treated, &c. A very curious body of 
facts will in this way be obtained, especially as means are taken to 
procure, as far as it can be done, a knowledge of particulars respect- 
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ing the after lives of the convicts. Of 160 convicts discharged from 
Auburn, of whom accurate accounts have been obtained, 112 have 
turned out decidedly steady and industrious, and only twenty-six deci- 
dedly bad. It is generally admitted by the convicts, that, being de- 
prived of all intelligence of their friends—of the affairs of the world— 
and of all means of intercourse and conversation with each other,— 
occasions them more suffering, and tends more to humble them, than 
every thing else,—that they are necessarily driven to reflection in their 
solitary cells, and through all the unvarying routine of their labour 
and rest. They allow, that the desire to converse is so great, and the 
temptation to it so strong, that they will risk the hazard of speaking 
to each other whenever there is any probable chance of escaping detec- 
tion, but that the vigilance of the keepers is such, that they are never 
able to carry on aconnected discourse. It is not an uncommon thing 
for aconvict when discharged to state, that he did not know the names 
of his fellow convicts, who had for months worked by his side, and 
who had lodged in adjoining cells.’ 


The system introduced at Auburn is making rapid progress in 

the United States. The state of New York has erected a state 
prison, with 1000 cells, at Sing. Sing on the Hudson river, 
about thirty miles from New York; and the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, Maryland, and Kentucky, 
have adopted, generally, the Auburn plan, It may be observed, 
that the only new feature in the Auburn plan, is silent labour 
in common ; this is the essential point, and unless it be pre- 
served, it is absurd to call a prison an imitation of Auburn or 
Sing-Sing, any more than of our Penitentiary. It is the grand 
point of difference between Auburn and Mr. Bentham’s Panop- 
ticon, the origin and foundation of all modern improvements 
in prison discipline. The present British minister at Wash- 
ington, Mr. now Sir Charles Vaughan, after a critical exami- 
nation of the institution at Auburn, is said to have declared 
in ardent language, that he hoped in God that it would be made 
the model of imitation, not only for this country but for all 
{urope. The people have even yet so little to say in the ma- 
nagement of their own affairs, that there is little more to do, 
than with Sir Charles Vaughan ‘hope in God.’ Such must be 
the fervent aspiration of every man who compares the self-sup- 
porting and reforming prison of Auburn, with our costly nur- 
series of crime, and absurd plans of criminal colonization. 

It is not necessary to follow Mr. Stuart in his visit to the far- 
famed falls of Niagara; his is only the thousandth description 
of their stupendous features, neither is it as a picturesque 
traveller that he is to be valued. His inroad into Canada was 
likewise hasty, and his account of it is not of the same satis- 
factory kind with the more deliberate remarks on his experi- 
ence in the States, 
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On Mr. Stuart’s return, at Ballston Spa he witnessed an 
election by ballot, for a president and vice-president of the 
United States ;-—-item, at the same time, for the governor and 
lieutenant-governor of the State of New York; for a senator, 
and representative to the Congress of the United States; for 
three members of the Assembly of the State of New York ; 
for a sheriff; four coroners; and the county clerk. What a 
constellation of matter for a parliamentary orator.— Ballston 
Spa is the county town of the county of Saratoga, which con- 
sists of twenty townships, the whole population of the county 
being about 37,000, and that of the township of Ballston about 
2,000. The officers had in the course of three days to collect 
the lists for ballot boxes from about 2,000 people; at Ballston 
itself, probably from a smaller number than 800. 


‘It was on the 5th November that I was present at the election at 
Ballston Spa, held in one of the hotels, about the door of which twenty 
or thirty people might be standing. My friend Mr. Brown introduced 
me, and got me a place at the table. 1 must confess that I have been 
seldom more disappointed at a public meeting. The excitement occa- 
sioned by the election generally was declared by the newspapers to be far 
greater than had ever been witnessed since the declaration of independ- 
ence in 1776. And at Ballston Spa, any irritation which existed had 
been increased by an attack made a few days previous to the election by 
the local press, and by hand-bills, on the moral character of one of the 
candidates,—a gentleman who had filled a high office in Congress, and 
who resided in the neighbourhood. I was therefore prepared for some 
fun, for some ebullition of humour, or of sarcastic remark, or dry wit, to 
which Americans are said to be prone. But all was dumb show, or the 
next thing to it. The ballot-boxes were placed on a long table, at which 
half a dozen of the inspectors or canvassers of votes were seated. The 
voters approached the table by single files. Not a word was spoken. 
Each voter delivered his list, when he got next to the table to the officers, 
who called out his name. Any person might object, but the objection 
was instantly decided on,—the officers having no difficulty, from their 
knowledge of the township, of the persons residing in it, and to whose 
testimony reference was instantly made, in determining on the spot, 
whether the qualification of the voter was or was not sufficient. I need 
hardly say, that I did not attend this excessively uninteresting sort of 
meeting for any long time ; but I am bound to bear this testimony in its 
favour, that so quiet a day of election, both without and within doors, I 
never witnessed either in Scotland or England. I did not see or hear 
of a drunken person in the street of the village or neighbourhood, nor 
did I observe any thing extraordinary, except the increased number of 
carriages or waggons of all kinds, three or four of them drawn by four 
horses, one by six. We were residing close by the hotel where the 
election took place, and in the evening the tranquillity was as complete 
as if no election had occurred.’ 

‘The county canvassers for the twenty townships of this county of 
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Saratoga afterwards met, and made up their returns for the county, in 
all of which, as well as in the whole of the state, the same quietness and 
perfect order prevailed. The number of votes given in this state for the 
electors of the president was 276,176, in a population of upwards of 
1,800,000 ; and that this part of the election was most keenly contested, 
is obvious from the recorded fact, that the majority for Jackson over 
Adams in this state only amounted to 5350. The total number of votes 
given in the presidential election on this occasion was afterwards ascer- 
tained to be nearly 1,200,000, in a population of about twelve millions, 
of which the whole states are composed.’ 

‘ Thus, in a state far exceeding Scotland in extent, and almost equal- 
ling it in population, the votes for the chief magistrate of the United 
States and his substitute,—for the governor and lieutenant-governor of 
the state,—for a senator and representatives to Congress,—for three 
representatives to the State of New York,—for four coroners, a sheriff, 
and a clerk to the county were taken,—and the business of the election 
finished with ease, and with the most perfect order and decorum, in 
three days. All voted by ballot, which is here considered the only way 
to obtain independent and unbiassed votes; and if so in this country, 
how much more in the British islands, where the aristocracy and higher 
orders are so infinitely more powerful, influential, and numerous.’— 
Vol. i. p. 237. 

Instead of returning direct to New York, Mr. Stuart diverged 
to the east in order to visit Boston. He passed through 
New Lebanon and gives an interesting account of that singular 
people the Shakers, who have one of their principal establish- 
ments there. At Peru, a place probably not set down in any 
European map of the States, the party passed the night in a 
good country hotel. The hotels on this road seemed to be 
faultless. ‘The travellers were not shown into a parlour of the 
stage houses where they stopped, in which there was not a very 
tolerable library in history, philosophy, religion, and novels. 
Paley, Rollin, Sir Walter Scott, Dr. Robertson, and Cooper 
[Cowper ?] were almost always on the shelves of a book-case, 
and there was a piano in the room much oftener than in Britain. 
p. 295. 

Mr. Stuart’s praise of Boston is high. The population is 
nearly 70,000; and yet, he ‘ did not observe a single individual 
in the streets of the city, who was not well apparelled, nor an 
individual of what we call the lower orders.’ ‘ All are, or seem 
to be, in the full enjoyment of the necessaries of life, and all 
busy, active,and employed. What a contrast in these respects 
between this city and the city of Dublin, which, in the month 
of July 1827, I saw crowded with beggars almost naked, even in 
the heart of it ; and on the arrival of a mail-coach in Sackville 
Street, scrambling for the few halfpence which the passengers 
threw among them.’ 
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The Bostonians, like all the rest of their countrymen, live 
upon most substantial food, and are served with it in the utmost 
profusion. Mr. Stuart boarded with Mr. Smith, a Scotchman, 
who keeps a pleasant and hospitable house, where, be it known, 
a respectable person may dwell for 260 dollars, that is about 65/. 
per anouni; or if he be what is called a transient boarder, 
the charge is a dollar a day. Here the savoury memory of a 
haggis betrays Mr. Stuart into a mention of cookery. Some- 
times at this board there were haggis, and sheep’s head, and 
minced collops ; but alas! the Yankees care for none of these 
things. They stick to the thoroughly old English diet of beef- 
steaks, roasted turkey, and apple-pie, varied American-wise 
with pie of pumpkin. There was one American male servant 
at this house; he was not wanting in civility, and thoroughly 
understood his business; but would rather have had his head 
taken off than have touched his hat to one of the boarders. 

In his walks by the sea side, Mr. Stuart got acquainted with 
a seafaring person of the name of Sheaffe, who had a small 
boat, and appeared to get his living by fishing, and ferrying 
passengers over to and from the island in the bay on which 
Fort Independence is situated. On occasion of an accident 
which had confined the traveller to the house, fancying the hours 
of convalescence might hang heavily on his hands, Mr. Sheaffe 
made him an offer of the useof his library. Theferryman’s library ! 
He mentioned various historical and philosophical works as in 
his possession, and also a set of the London Examiner. Mr. 
Stuart was studying the history of the last war, was anxious 
for the Gazettes of 1813 and 1814, and caught at the offer. 

‘I doubt whether such an occurrence as this could have happened 
anywhere else in the world. I found that Mr. Sheaffe, whose house is 
as humble-looking a wooden cottage as any one in the neighbourhood, 
had formerly been a seaman in a merchant ship, and had been to 
England ; but the explanation is easy. Education is open to all in 
this country; and all, or almost all, are educated. It was lately 
ascertained by reports accurately taken, that out of a population 
of about 60,000 persons in the state of Massachusetts, only 400 
beyond the age of childhood could not read or write. And more 
especially, by returns from 131 towns presented to the legislature, 
that the number of scholars receiving instruction in those towns is 
12,393 ; that the number of persons in those towns, between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one, who are unable to read and write, is fifty- 
eight ; and that in one of those towns, the town of Hancock, there 
are only three persons unable to read or write,—and those three are 
mutes." —Vol. i. p. 323. 

The non-existence of any rabble or mob in the United States, 
is partly to be attributed to the universal education of the 
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people. The order, decorum, nay solemnity which distinguishes 
the elections of the United States, owns in part a similar cause. 
An admirable system of education by free-schools, obtains all over 
the country. They are supported in the old states by donations 
of land, many of which have now become valuable; but the 
appropriations for schools in the new states, have been regulated 
by congress, and their extent is immense. Every township 
of the new lands is divided into thirty-six sections, each a 
mile square, that is to say 640 acres. One section of every 
township is devoted-to the purpose of popular education, 
besides other reservations for institutions of a higher descrip- 
tion than common schools. 

On his return to New York, Mr. Stuart conceiving it probable 
that circumstances would speedily terminate his visit to Ame- 
rica, made a hasty trip to the capital city of Washington by 
way of Phfladelphia and Baltimore. On the 2nd May 1829, he 
accordingly set off for Philadelphia, distant about ninety-four 
niles from New York. The passage is performed by steam-boat, 
except about twenty-seven or eight miles from New Brunswick 
to Trenton in New Jersey. The fare is four dollars, besides the 
expense of two meals, each half a dollar. Mr. Stuart is most 
praise-worthily particular in stating his expenses; from his 
work, calculations may be made with all necessary exactness, 
of the cost of a tour or a residence in most parts of this magni- 
ficent continent. Philadelphia may be reckoned a sort of 
middle point between the north and south; it is celebrated for 
the abundance of its market, which revels in the productions 
both of the hot and the temperate climates of the state. At 
Baltimore, a port celebrated for its ship-building, Mr. Stuart 
saw in the docks the Pennsylvania, which is now constructing ; 
built for* 200 guns, and is 220 feet long by 58 broad. Her 
complement of men is 1,400. The forty-two pounders for her 
were intheyard. The fastest vessels in the world have been builtat 
Baltimore; it will now be famous for the largest. The vast mansions 
in the cities of the United States, do not belong as with us, to 





* Yet in the same page appears the following description of her decks 
and ports. ‘ She has five entire decks, spar, orlop, and three gun decks. 
On the spar deck she has ae ne .. 44 ports 
On the upper gun deck - a 44 
On the second ditto ae 3 és . 42 
On the lower ditto . aa oo +a 


162 
Deduct for stern and bridle ports . oe 


Remain »- 140 
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individuals of sounding title and overgrown wealth ; when such 
present themselves, they are for the accommodation of the 
public. And not only in the cities, but in the retired districts, 
among the beauties of nature, and on sites commanding pros- 
pects, the traveller is sure to find that the palace which crowns 
the region, is the public’s ; it owns neither lord nor duke for its 
master, and is devoted to the entertainment of the sovereign 
people when his majesty passes that way. Thus one of the grand- 
est buildings in Baltimore is the City Hotel, capable of accom- 
modating 250 inmates at once. ‘The party at dinner was very 
large ; Mr. Barnum, the landlord, a very portly figure, sitting 
at the top of his table, and doing the honours in the same 
manner that a private gentleman would do in his own house in 
the country. It would be considered quite as rude to make 
any appeal to him as to any private individual, if the dinner 
was not reckoned good by any party.’ The curse of this and of 
almost all others of the public palaces, is the constant use of 
tobacco, which is the damning stain upon American manners, 
as slavery is upon their morals and politics. Mr. Stuart 
was indeed so annoyed at this City Hotel by the tobacco-plague, 
that on his return he went to another establishment. 

The dinner is not a social meal in America; it occurs in the 
busiest part of the day. At other times, there is neither a want 
of conversation nor sociality. 


‘ An invitation to dinner is generally given in such words as these: 
** T will be pleased to see you at two o'clock.” Frequently no change 
whatever is made in the dinner supposing you to accept. Your 
friend knows that there is always abundance of good food upon 
his table. That degree of attention is shown to you which a 
stranger meets with everywhere, in seeing that his plate be filled 
in the first instance with what he likes, but no pressing or entreaty 
are used to make him eat or drink more than he likes. If wine is 
produced, it is left to him to partake of it or not as he chooses. There 
is hardly any talk about the dinner, or the quality of the wine, which 
you are not provoked to drink, by being told how many years it 
has been in your friend's cellar, or to what vintage it belongs.’— 
Vol. i. p. 473. 

Mr. Stuart, at the same time that he allows that this apparent 
indifference means anything but inhospitality, states his pre- 
ference for the ‘warmth of manner with which (whether 
apparent or real,) a British landlord exerts himself to induce 
his guests to partake liberally of the good things, both eatable 
and drinkable, which he has prepared for them, by agreeable 
conversation, and by descanting on the feeding of his beef, or 
the age of his mutton, or the excellence of his wine.’ It is 
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singular to find that the manners of the unpolished Yankees 
and those of our mirrors of dinner-givers very exactly coincide. 
Whatever may be the warmth of the landlord beyond the 
Tweed, however earnest he may be upon the age of his mutton 
or the vintage of his wine, the decrees of fashion have long 
since banished such vulgar activity from tables served as 
tables should be. Mr. Stuart will probably find that the 
‘merely passive and indifferent looking manner’ of the 
American host, is now the very height of ¢on ; and as ¢on travels 
slowly but surely into the country, it will soon be found that 
the hearty descanter on his viands will disappear as completely 
from.the provinces as he has done already from the places 
known in the topography of the Morning Post. ‘The board 
is spread, the viands smoke, the instruments of consumption 
are placed at hand, and obsequious attendants wait the nod; 
—why then should the host commence a series of well-meant 
but most impertinent solicitations and recommendations ? Such 
manners can only have arisen when food was scarce, when 
provisions of different qualities. were produced at the same 
table, when in short some were placed below the salt and 
some in the seat of honour, when the repast was not merely 
a meal but a ceremony. Now, at a finished table in this the 
most luxurious of capitals, the code runs that everything shall 
be of the best that money, which commands everything, can 
procure,—that nothing shall appear to have cost anything, as 
if the host was above calculation,—and that inequality, fear, 
or favour is unknown. It is curious to see how different causes 
in America produce the same effects. The best things are 
so plentiful that it is taken for granted there can be no 
defect in quality in any article supplied to the table. The same 
reason would make the idea of any dish being begrudged, per- 
fectly ridiculous ; for though no man pretends to despise money 
in America, a miser would scarcely think of hoarding the 
necessaries of life, in a country little less rich in eatables 
than the land of Cockaigne. Thus in both cases the guest 
is left to his choice, and the host to his own dinner. 

Mr. Stuart on his return to New York, instead of being 
summoned to England as he had expected, found he had leisure 
previous to his main expedition to the South and West, to 
spend the remainder of the year in a tour on each side of the 
Hudson. He picked up, as usual, some useful information, and 
scatters over his diary numerous observations on the manners of 
the people. ‘The materials for satire or ill-nature may be de- 
tected in abundance; Mr. Stuart however turns them all to 
pleasantness, They will afford to others good texts for phi- 
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losophy, more especially the incident of the astronomical lecture 
at New Rochelle, where all the people far and near came in 
their waggons, dearborns, aud sulkies to hear the history of the 
solar system. ‘The maid-servant of the inn was present, and 
indeed everybody in the village. Hannah, Mr. Stuart’s servant, 
made him wait tea on account of Mr. Dennys’s lecture But, 
says Mr, Stuart, ‘a strange incident’ took place ;—it may be 
justly called one of the most revolting and disgraceful occur- 
rences that could happen in a civilized country. 





‘A man of colour, perfectly well apparelled, entered the room, and 
was coming forward with a view to hear the lecture, which had com- 
menced. Mr. Dennys addressing him, told him to go out, saying 
** we want no people of colour here ;_ they are very well in their own 
way, but we don’t mean to make them astronomers.” ‘The poor 
fellow was obliged to comply. After the lecture I ventured to re- 
monstrate with Mr. Dennys on the gross impropriety of his conduct ; 
but his answer was quite satisfactory as far as he was concerned,—the 
fact being, as he stated, that he had no alternative. The people con- 
nected with the schools, and his audience generally, would have left the 
room if he had allowed a man of colour to remain.’—Vol. ii. p. 17. 


This comes of low connexions. There are families where it is 
counted uncivil to name a rope; and on the same principle, no 
American can stand what calls to mind his relationship, to the 
only disgraceful occupation upon earth, a slave-master. The 
proudest noble of Europe, the descendant of the elected mo- 
narch of a free people, can sit at the same board with any 
variety of humanity the universe can furnish,—and the spawn 
of a negro-driver shall be thrown into fits by the mere mala 
conscientia of the filthiness of his origin. This is genuine galley- 
slave ; it isa branding in the inward self. Aman might be over 
head in tobacco spit, and be a gentleman; but this thin-skinned 
consciousness is the mark God set on the blackguard that smote 
his brother. 

On the 29th January, 1830, Mr. Stuart set out on his long 
projected expedition to Charlestown, New Orleans, the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio. In commencing this journey he proceeded 
over part of the ground he had already trod at a different season 
of the year, but this time at Washington had the advantage of 
finding the Congress in session. Mr. Stuart attended the de- 
bates of the House of Representatives with assiduity, and has 
made some interesting remarks on the mode of conducting 
business, and the more remarkable speakers. He had 
also an interview with the President. Access to the chief 
Magistrate of the Republic is not difficult for those who 
have any claim to that distinction. 
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‘ We found no guards at the door of the palace. A porter opened the 
door, when we ascended the steps, and a single servant ushered us into a 
plainly, but comfortably furnished, large parlour, at the fireside of which 
the president, and General Macomb, the commander-in-chief of the army 
of the United States, and General Atkinson, were seated. The president 
rose as soon as he observed our entrance, and advanced toward us. Mr. 
Smith introduced me as a stranger travelling through the country, and 
at present on my way to the southern parts of it. The president took my 
hand, expressing himself with frankness as glad to see me; and, turning 
to Generals Macomb and Atkinson, introduced me severally to those 
gentlemen. Some private correspondence then took place between the 
president and the generals, after which they departed.’ 

‘ The president again said he was happy he had the pleasure of seeing 
me, and entered familiarly into conversation with me, in the course of 
which I took occasion to express to him the great gratification it afforded 
me to have an opportunity of witnessing, in the course of my travels 
through the United States, the happiness and prosperity of the people, 
certainly the best educated, fed, and clothed in the world. The president 
answered, that he was much pleased to hear this. He had not been in 
Europe, which he regretted, but his conviction from all that he had 
learned was the same.’ . 

‘ Mr. Smith then remarked, that he had not been previously prepared 
to find that the education of the Scotch was not as general as in any 
part of the United States; and the president, who concurred in this 
observation, added, that he had supposed education to be quite as univer- 
sal in Scotland, which was now the country the most remarkable for 
men eminent in literature, and for literary works.’ 

‘I explained, that, although in the higher ranks, and with persons 
destined for the learned professions, ourcourse of education was even more 
laborious, and of course occupied much more time, than in the United 
States, the education of the mass of the people was limited to reading, 
writing, and accounts, and that even those branches were taught gra- 
tuitously as a favour, only on proper application being made and granted ; 
whereas in the northern and populous states of the union, the education 
of the rising generation not only embraced those branches, but the 
living languages, geography, history, mathematics, natural philosophy, 
— everything, in short, which should be taught till the age of seventeen, 
fitting a young person then to enter advantageously on the active busi- 
ness of life, and was placed, without distinction, in the power of all 
gratuitously.’ 

‘ After some further conversation with the president, especially re- 
specting my journey to the south, in which he recommended me not to 
leave the American continent without being in the State of ‘Tennessee, 
and at Nashville, we took our leave. I need hardly say, that my recep- 
tion seemed to me to be exactly what it ought to be from the chief 
magistrate of such a republic, easy, unaffected, and unreserved, and at 
the same time not wanting in dignity.’—Vol. ii. p. 77. 

Washington, the capital of the republic of the west, is 
situated in Maryland, a slave-holding state. In every state to 
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the south of this, between the Atlantic and the Alleghany 
mountains, slavery is also the law. In Maryland, says Mr. 
Stuart, it appears in its mildest form; as he proceeds in his 
journey, it will be seen how far a people jealous of their own 
equal rights, can and will degrade and maltreat their fellow- 
men. 

At Halifax in South Carolina, while the horses were changed, 
Mr. Stuart sat down in the portico of the inn, for the day was 
very hot ;— 


«I was accosted by a gentleman, who requested me to let him know 
what was the number of slaves for sale at the court-house to-day. I 
explained his mistake to him, and I then asked him some questions 
with respect to the slave market here. He said the price generally 
given for a young man was 375 dollars, though for the best hands 
400 dollars are sometimes given ; that 250 dollars was the price for a 
fine young woman, until after she had her first child, after which she 
became more valuable, as she was then more to be depended on for 
increasing the stock. He never, he said, separated husband and wife, 
but some people did separate them, as well as children, and then they 
had a crying scene, that was all.’—Vol. ii. p. 113. 


Almost every resting-place furnishes an anecdote of the atrocity 
of slavery, told too by one evidently not disposed to go out of 
his way to make a case, though he must have all credit for his 
deep hatred of the institutions under which such horrors are 
permitted. 


‘In the course of this and the following day, we crossed no less 
than seven ferries, over considerable rivers, called the Great Pedee, 
Lynch’s Creek, Black River, and the Santee, before we got to Cooper’s 
River, adjoining to Charleston. I made a stop on my way at a 
pretty large plantation, where guests were admitted; and though 
there was a considerable number of people in the house, I succeeded 
in getting a comfortable bed and a room to myself. As soon as tea 
and supper were over, I went to my bed-room, and told the slave to 
whom I gave my shoes to be cleaned, that I was so much fatigued 
that I did not intend to appear next day until eleven o'clock, and I 
adhered to my intention, although the landlady sent me a message 
that eight was the breakfast hour. I, however, found an excellent 
breakfast prepared for me when I did appear, and was not a little 
surprised, when I sat down to partake of it, to find one female slave 
fanning me from the opposite side of the table, with a fan of peacock 
feathers, while another brought me what I required at breakfast. My 
stopping-place was on a rice plantation, so unfavourably situated 
during the unhealthy season of the year, that the planter and his 
family always leave it. The slaves were numerous, and were, I had 
reason to believe from what I afterwards heard, as well treated as they 
generally are in this country; but it did not seem to me that their 
want of education, and the want of ordinary comforts, place them in 
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a situation much removed from the brutes. They had little clothing, 
all of one drab colour ; and not one of them had bed-clothes. I had 
full leisure to talk with them, but of course I was bound to do so with 
prudence. Every one of them, however, with whom I had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing, declared themselves unhappy and miserable in 
their situation. A certain task is allotted to each of them, and if this 
is not done, they are subjected to one of three punishments, whipping, 
wearing irons, or putting in the stocks. They detest nothing so much 
as to be punished by a black overseer—by one of their own race ; 
they view the degradation to be comparatively trifling when the 
punishment is inflicted by the master himself. I was told here, on 
authority which seemed to be quite unquestionable, that of a wealthy 
planter who lived in this neighbourhood, that a planter, whose estate 
is at no great distance from the high road which I was travelling, was 
in the habit of punishing his slaves, when he thought that they re- 
quired severe discipline, by putting them in coffins, which were partly 
nailed down, and that this punishment had again and again resulted 
in the death of the slaves. The gentleman who communicated this 
information to me spoke of it with horror; but upon my asking him 
why such conduct was not punished since it was known in the neigh- 
bourhood, by virtue of the law which declared the killing of a slave 
to be murder, he replied, that his neighbour took very good care of 
himself. ‘The punishment was inflicted only in the presence of slaves, 
whose evidence was inadmissible. He added, however, that the 
coffins had been seen, and that the slaves, who it was said had lost 
their lives, had disappeared, and that no doubt was entertained that 
their deaths had been occasioned by their being shut up in coffins. 
The same person who has recourse to this savage punishment works 
his slaves on Sundays, though contrary to law, taking care that no 
white man sees them ; but the usual practice in the West Indies is not 
only to allow Sunday to the slaves, but also part of another week day. 
The slaves here, as in other countries, speak a broken language pecu- 
liar to themselves,—the consequence of their total want of education, 
—but still many of them go to church, and are admitted to church 
privileges. ‘The church is ten miles distant from the plantation where 
I stopped. Still many of the slaves go to it ; but I have seen enough, 
even already, to be satisfied that, generally speaking, they are brought 
up in such ignorance, as well as in a way so repugnant to moral feel- 
ing in the earlier part of their life, that it is surprising to see so many 
marks of civilization among them. Marriage among the slaves is 
generally allowed; but where a young man has a fine family, the 
planter very often, with a view to the increase of his stock, forces him 
to have many wives ; and in the same way married females are often 
obliged to receive more husbands than one, as the planter may order. 
In fact, the slaves are as much obliged to obey the commands of their 
masters, in respect to sexual intercourse, as anything else, the effects 
of which upon their morals may be easily conceived. Such a system 
is no doubt discouraged by many of the masters whose dispositions 
are humane; but that this evil does exist to a great extent is unques- 
tionably true.’—Vol. ii. p. 117. 
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Do men from that country ever come among Englishmen ? Is 
there any danger of ever sitting by one in a coffee-house ? 

The road from George Town to Charles Town was enlivened 
by the following conversation between a doctor and a planter. 


‘The planter and the doctor seemed to be on intimate terms, which 
rendered their conversation tolerably unreserved. The doctor asked the 
planter, what could have induced him to stay at such and such a planta- 
tion during the unhealthy season. I shall never forget the sang froid 
with which the question was answered by his friend. He said, he found 
that half a dozen of the girls could not longer be trusted without a 
husband, for one of them had been already seized by the blacksmith at 
his gate ; and that he thought it was not only for his interest, but 
that of the plantation generally, that he [the planter] should be 
the first husband [meaning, that he should be the father of the first 
children of them all, with the consequence of giving mulatto slaves 
to the estate instead of black}. This answer, of course, gave rise 
to a great deal of merriment among the friends; and the doctor, 
who gave us accounts of his management of his own slaves of a similar 
kind, of course admitted the validity of the reason. In the course 
of the conversation which followed, it turned out, that this planter 
was frequently waited upon at table by his own children, and had 
actually sent some of them to the public market to be sold as slaves.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 127. 

Mr. Stuart has made the above unintelligible to half his 
readers, by a sort of false delicacy, It is hoped the commentary 
inserted will supply the defect. 

The cold-blooded worms and no-men!—and one part of the 
excuse they put forward for their baseness, is that there is a 
constitutional difference between the races which makes 
it impossible to get over a natural aversion. Even Mr. 
Stuart appears to have in some degree fallen under the effects 
of this fraud, though his evidence, being sifted, cuts curiously 
the other way. Speaking of Liberia, he says, 


‘ One reason exists in the United States for the establishment of such 
a colony as this of avery peculiar kind. The white people, in the 
greater part of the country, have invincible prejudices to the inter- 
marriage of persons of different colours, and to any intermixture between 
them. Nothing is more repugnant to the feelings of an American, than 
the mere idea that any female relation should be connected with a man 
of colour. The mere emancipation of the slaves, therefore, would 
still leave them a totally separate, and, of course, an oad set of 
beings. —Vol. ii. p. 94. 

The immediate inference from this is, that merican 
young ladies or certain of them, have no intrins#@ Objection to 
a dark Othello, though it is not wonderful that their male rela- 
tions should be repugnant, so long as men of that complexion 
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rannot walk the streets without a pass from some white Tago 
in their pocket. Suppose by way of parallel, it had been stated, 
that ‘nothing was more repugnant to the feelings of an English 
aristocrat, than the mere idea that any female relation should 
be connected with a footman.’ Would it establish the fact 
that there was an aversion ‘ of a very peculiar kind’ ‘to the 
genus footman; or would it establish on the contrary, that the 
objection was to the status and not to the animal, and that 
as far as re mere flesh and blood was concerned, it had been 
found to be rather a temptation? And as concerns the aversions 
of American young gentlemen,—every fifth man in their streets is 
a walking commentary. 

When an Englishman gives into such an error, there is no 
wonder an American should ; for it is an established fact, that 
any given falsehood may be "dinned into men’s ears, till even 
sensible people, especially if born under it, believe it. Pre sident 
Nott of Union College in the State of New York, evidently a 
man sincere and on ‘the right side, theorizes as follows ; and 
there are most meritorious men in broad brims, traversing this 
country at the present moment, and holding forth in like set 
terms, on the invincible aversion of their countrymen to that 
peculiar modification of female beauty which the colloquial 
language of mixed countries denominates black velvet. 


‘ To sustain such an abuse, (says Mr. Nott,) is impossible. There 
needs no domestic insurrection, no foreign interference, to subvert an 
institution so repugnant to our feelings, so repugnant to all our other 
institutions. Public opinion has already pronounced on it; and the 
moral energy of the nation will sooner or later effect its overthrow. But 
the solemn question here arises, in what condition will this momentous 
change take place? The freed men of other countries have long since 
disappeared, having been amalgamated in the general mass. Here there 
can be no amalgamation. Our manumitted bondsmen have remained 
already to the third and fourth, as they will to the thousandth, genera- 
tion,—a distinct, a degraded, and a wretched race. When, the fi 
the fetters, whether gradually or suddenly, shall be stricken off,—and 
stricken off they will be,—from those accumulating millions yet to be 
born in bondage, it is evident, that this Jand, unless some outlet be 
provided, will be flooded with a population as useless as it will be 
wretched ;—a population which, with every increase, will detract from 
our strength, a and only add to our numbers, our pauperism, and our 
crimes. Whether bond or free, this will be for ever a calamity. Why 
then, in the name of God, should we hesitate to encourage their 
departure? It is as wise as merciful, to send back to Africa, as citizens, 
those sons of hers whom, as slaves and in chains, we have to our 
injury borne from thence.” 

“ The existence of this race among us,—a race that can ne ‘ither share 
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our blessings nor incorporate in our society,—is already felt to be a 
curse ; and though the only curse entailed upon us, if left to take its 
course, it will become the greatest that could befal the nation.”—Vol. 
ii. p. 95. 

The most illiterate American would not have made such 
a mistake in treacle. But they must not mystify the old 
country. It may do for the single ladies; but all English- 
men who know what a mixed population is, will laugh in their 
faces. It shall be demonstrated on opportunity, that Provid- 
ence has not made a race of human salamanders for nothing ; 
and that all settlers in hot countries, are doomed by the agency 
of irresistible causes, to blacken according to God’s ordinance 
in their posterity, and be thankful for the dispensation that 
enables them to mend the breed by crossing. 

Charleston is one of the great capitals of bondage; half the 
population is the property of the other. 

‘ When I returned to the hotel in the evening, I found the streets 

totally deserted. I hardly met a person of whom I could ask my way 
home. This is owing to a regulation, which requires that none of the 
coloured people,—that is about one-half of the population,—shall be out of 
their houses or residences after nine o'clock in the evening [Par Dieu, 
they are treated like Irishmen]. On opening the hotel door, the male 
servants of the house were, I found, already laid down for the night in 
the passages with their clothes on. They neither get beds nor bedding 
here, and you may kick them or tread upon them as you come in with 
impunity.’ —Vol. ii. p. 132. 
At his hotel here, on first looking out of his window in the 
morning, the traveller detects the virago of a landlady, Mrs. 
Street, in giving a young man (a slave) such a blow behind the 
ear, as made him reel. Mr. Stuart afterwards found that it was 
her daily and hourly practice to beat her servants male and 
female, either with her fist, or with a thong made of cow hide. 

In the following extract, Mr. Stuart refers to the calculations 
of his friend Dr. Tidyman, on the comparative cost of free and 
slave labour. Were the calculation correct, it has no force ; 
unless it be allowed that there is no harm in human degrada- 
tion, provided it is done at a saving of money. The last part 
of the paragraph will effectually ‘ nullify,’ to use a word fashion- 
able at Charleston, any effect such calculation might produce, 
supposing it correct, which it is not. Four hundred dollars 
may be the outlay on a slave, but he may die the day after he 
is transferred into his new hands ; sickness may greatly impair 
his efficiency, and as men are never known to work vigorously 
under the motive of the lash, there can be no comparison 
between the results of a free and a slave operative. ‘Their 
ailments would, if introduced into the calculation, make a 
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serious difference in the result. The fact is, if the profits on 
slave labour were such as are represented by Dr. Tidyman, the 
price of a slave would instantiy be quadrupled. 


‘ Dr. Tidyman, in a late publication, relating chiefly to the establish- 
ment of the recent tariff, states the expense of providing clothing, food, 
&c. for a slave, on a well-managed plantation, to be about thirty-five 
dollars per annum. He also states the amount of the wages of a labourer, 
a white man, in the United States, to be three times as great as in 
Europe. Now, supposing the price of a slave to be 400 dollars, and 40 
dollars a year’s interest at ten per cent on his price, the prodigious saving 
of employing slaves is obvious. The wages of a white man cannot be 
reckoned at less than 500 or 600 dollars. Dr. Tidyman mentions that, 
with kind masters, the condition of slaves is rendered as happy as a state 
of slavery can admit of. This is unquestionably true. Indeed I mysel 
have seen instances of quite as strong, if not stronger attachment, on the 
part of a slave, than I ever saw on the part of a white man to his 
master,—but the master may, at pleasure, be guilty of abuse of power to 
his slave ; and it is quite notorious in the southern parts of America, 
that even the greatest slave proprietors, whose interest ought to lead 
them to treat their slaves well, treat them the worst. I could easily 
refer to many instances. One, however, is so well known, that there is 
no impropriety in mentioning it, viz. that of General Hampton, one of 
the greatest, if not the very greatest, slave proprietor in the United 
States, a South Carolinian, with, however, the chief part of his property 
situated in Louisiana. He not only maltreats his slaves, but stints them 
in food, overworks them, and keeps them almost naked. I have seen 
more than one of his overseers whose representations gave a dreadful 
account of the state of slavery on his plantations, and who left his service 
because they would no longer assist in the cruel punishments inflicted 
upon his slaves ; but I do not mention such a fact as this merely on such 
authority. General Hampton’s conduct towards his slaves is matter of 
notoriety.’—Vol. ii. p. 137. 


Were a particular order of men ever heard to calculate—‘ the 
ren ate saving’ of taking what they may want upon the 

ighway ? 

Mr. Stuart had more personal experience of the treatment of 
slaves in Charleston ; and these, be it observed, are domestic 
slaves—‘ the mildest form of slavery.’ The free people of 
colour do not get much by their liberation as long as they 
remain in the United States. 


‘My driver was a free man of colour. He gave a frightful account of 
the treatment to which he and all the people of colour, whether free or 
slaves, are subject in this state. He had been accustomed formerly to go 
every season to the State of New York during the period when, owing 
to the inhabitants leaving the city, business was almost at a stand ; but, 
by an act passed a few years ago, it is declared that a free person of 
colour leaving the state, though merely crossing the boundary, shall 
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never be allowed to return ; and as this person driving me has a wife and 
family, he feels himself really and truly a prisoner in the State of South 
Carolina. The same law declares, that it shall not be lawful for free 
persons of colour to come from another state into this. If they should 
be brought in a vessel, they are immediately confined in gaol, till the 
vessel is ready again to proceed to sea,—the captain paying the expenses 
of their detention. It is now contrary to law that even free persons of 
colour should be educated ;—they are incompetent witnesses in any case 
where the rights of white persons are concerned ; and their trials are 
conducted by a justice of the peace and frecholders, without the benefit 
of a jury. So far as respects the slaves, they are even still in a worse 
situation ; for, though their evidence is in no case admissible against the 
whites, the affirmation of free persons of colour, or their fellow-slaves, is 
received against them. I was placed in a situation at Charleston which 
gave me too frequent opportunities to witness the effects of slavery in 
its most aggravated state. Mrs. Street treated all the servants in the 
house in the most barbarous manner; and this, although she knew that 
Stewart, the hotel-keeper here, had lately nearly lost his life by mal- 
treating a slave. He beat his cook, who was a stout fellow, until he 
could no longer support it. He rose upon his master, and in his turn 
gave him such a beating that it had nearly cost him his life ; the cook 
immediately left the house, ran off, and was never afterwards heard of, 
—it was supposed that he had drowned himself. Not a day, however, 
passed without my hearing of Mrs. Street whipping and ill using her 
unfortunate slaves. On one occasion, when one of the female slaves 
had disobliged her, she beat her until her own strength was exhausted, 
and then insisted on the bar-keeper, Mr. Ferguson, proceeding to inflict 
the remainder of the punishment.—Mrs. Street in the meantime took 
her place in the bar-room. She instructed him to lay on the whip 
severely in an adjoining room. His nature was repugnant to the execu- 
tion of the duty which was imposed on him. He gave a wink to the 
girl, who understood it and bellowed lustily, while he made the whip 
crack on the walls of the room. Mrs. Street expressed herself to be 
quite satisfied with the way in which Ferguson had executed her 
instructions ; but, unfortunately for him, his lenity to the girl became 
known in the house, and the subject of merriment, and was one of the 
reasons for his dismissal before I left the house ;—but I did not know of 
the most atrocious of all the proceedings of this cruel woman until the 
very day that I quitted the house. I had put up my clothes in my port- 
manteau, when | was about to set out, but finding it was rather too 
full, 1 had difficulty in getting it closed to allow me to lock it ; I there- 
fore told one of the boys to send me one of the stoutest of the men to 
assist me. A great robust fellow soon afterwards appeared, whom I 
found to be the cook, with tears in his eyes ;—I asked him what was 
the matter? He told me that, just at the time when the boy called for 
him, he had got so sharp a blow on the cheek bone, from this devil in 
petticoats, as had unmanned him for the moment. Upon my expressing 
commiseration for him, he said he viewed this as nothing, but that he 
was leading a life of terrible suffering ;—that about two years had 
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elapsed since he and _ his wife, with his two children, had been exposed 
in the public market at Charleston for sale,—that he had been purchased 
by Mr. Street,—that his wife and children had been purchased by a 
different person ; and that, though he was living in the same town with 
them, he never was allowed to sce them ;—he would be beaten within 
an ace of his life if he ventured to go to the corner of the street.’—Vol. 
ii. p. 141. 

The Duke of Saxe Weimar describes the instrument of torture 
he found in the Charleston gaol in December 1825.—* The ma- 
chine consists of a sort of crane, on which a cord with two nooses 
runs over pulleys ; the nooses are made fast to the hands of the 
slave and drawn up, while the feet are bound tight to a plank ; 
that the body is stretched out as much as possible,—and thus the 
miserable creature receives the exact number of lashes as 
counted off.” To this torture any slave may be sent by his 
master, and here he is whipped and beaten as that master 
desires. 


‘ The following extract of a letter from a gentleman at Charleston, to 
a friend of his at New York, published in the New York newspapers 
while I was there, contains even a more shocking account of the public 
sales of slaves here.—‘ Curiosity sometimes leads me to the auction sales 
of the negroes. A few days since I attended one which exhibited the 
beauties of slavery in all their sickening deformity. ‘The bodies of these 
wretched beings were placed upright on a table,—their physical propor- 
tions examined,—their defects and beauties noted.—‘ A prime lot, here 
they go!’ There I saw the father looking sullen contempt upon the 
crowd, and expressing an indignation in his countenance that he dare not 
speak ;—and the mother, pressing her infants closer to her bosom with 
an involuntary grasp, and exclaiming, in wild and simple earnestness, 
while the tears chased down her cheeks in quick succession, ‘I can’t leff 
my children! I won’t leff my children!’ But on the hammer went, 
reckless alike whether it united or sundered for ever. On another stand, 
I saw a man apparently as white as myself exposed for sale. I turned 
away from the humiliating spectacle.” 

“ At another time I saw the concluding scene of this infernal drama. 
Ji was on the wharf. A slave ship for New Orleans was lying in the 
stream, and the poor negroes, handcuffed and pinioned, were hurried off 
in boats, eight at atime. Here I witnessed the last farewell,—the heart- 
rending separation of every earthly tie. The mute and agonizing embrace 
of the husband and wife, and the convulsive grasp of the mother and the 
child, were alike torn asunder—for ever! It was a living death,—they 
never see or hear of each other more. ‘Tears flowed fast, and mine with 
the rest.” 

‘Charleston has long been celebrated for the severity of its laws 
against the blacks, and the mildness of its punishment towards the whites 
for maltreating them. Until the late law, there were about seventy-one 
crimes, for which slaves were capitally punished, and for which the 
highest punishment for whites was imprisonment in the penitentiary.’ 
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« A dreadful case of murder occurred at Charleston in 1806. A planter, 
called John Slater, made an unoffending, unresisting slave, be bound hand 
and foot, and compelled his companion to chop off his head with an axe, 
and to cast his body, convulsing with the agonies of death, into the 
water. Judge Wild, who tried him, on awarding a sentence of im- 
prisonment against this wretch, expressed his regret that the punishment 
provided for the offence was insufficient to make the law respected,— 
that the delinquent too well knew,—that the arm which he had stretched 
out for the destruction of his slave, was that to which he alone could 
look for protection, disarmed as he was of the rights of self-defence. 
But the most horrible butchery of slaves which has ever taken place in 
America, was the execution of thirty-five of them on the lines near 
Charleston, in the month of July 1822, on account of an alleged 
conspiracy against their masters. The whole proceedings are monstrous. 
Sixty-seven persons were convicted before a court, consisting of a justice 
of the peace, and freeholders, without a jury. The evidence of slaves 
not upon oath was admitted against them, and, after all, the proof was 
extremely scanty. Perrault, a slave, who had himself been brought from 
Africa, was the chief witness. He had been torn from his father, who 
was very wealthy, and a considerable trader in tobacco and salt on the 
coast of Africa. He was taken prisoner, and was sold, and his purchaser 
would not give him up, although three slaves were offered in his stead. 
The judge’s address, on pronouncing sentence of death on this occasion, 
on persons sold to slavery and servitude, and who, if they were guilty, 
were only endeavouring to get rid of it in the only way in their power, 
seems monstrous. He told them that the servant who was false to his 
master would be false to his God,—that the precept of St. Paul was to 
obey their masters in all things, and of St. Peter, to be subject to their 
masters with all fear,—and that, had they listened to such doctrines, 
they would not now have been arrested by an ignominious death.’ 

‘ The proceedings of this trial made some noise at the time. An official 
account of it was published, in which the execution of so great a number 
of persons was justified by the precedent of George the Second, who 
executed fifty-four of the first men in Britain for the rebellion of 
1745.’ 

* The existence of slavery in its most hideous form, in a country of 
absolute freedom in most respects, is one of those extraordinary anomalies 
for which it is impossible to account. No man was more sensible of this 
than Jefferson, nor more anxious that so foul a stain on the otherwise 
free constitutions of the United States should be wiped away. His 
sentiments on this subject, and on the peculiar situation of his country- 
men in maintaining slavery, are thus given in a communication to one of 
his friends:—‘“‘ What an incomprehensible machine is man! who can 
endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in vindication 
of his own liberty, and the next moment be deaf to all those motives 
whose power supported him through his trial, and inflict on his fellow 
men a bondage, one hour of which is fraught with more misery than 
ages of that which he rose in rebellion to oppose. But we must await 
with patience the workings of an overruling Providence, and hope that 
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that is preparing the deliverance of these our suffering brethren. When 
the measure of their tears shall be full,—when their groans shall have 
involved Heaven itself in darkness,—doubtless a God of justice will 
awaken to their distress, and, by diffusing light and liberality among their 
oppressors, or at length, by his exterminating thunder, manifest his 
attention to the things of this world, and that they are not left to the 
guidance of a blind fatality.’—Vol. ii. p. 144. 


Mr. Stuart now enters Georgia, where whatever may be the 
other social and natural advantages of the country, there is no 
mitigation of law—no softening of the heart—no amelioration, 
moral or political, for the poor slave. The law thus denounces 
him and all his fosterers and well-wishers. 


‘ The laws on the subject of slavery in the state of Georgia are as 
tyrannical as in any of the states.’ 

‘In case any slave, or free person of colour, teach any other slave, or 
free person of colour, to read or to write either written or printed 
characters, the free person of colour, or slave, is punished by fine or 
whipping ; and a white person so offending is punished with a fine, not 
exceeding 500 dollars, and imprisonment in the common gaol.’ 

‘ Any slave, or free person of colour,.or any other person, circulating 
papers, or bringing into this state, or aiding in any manner in bringing 
into the state papers for the purposes of exciting to insurrection, con- 
spiracy, or resistance among the slaves, or free persons of colour, against 
their owners, or the citizens, is to be punished with death.’ 

‘ All ships coming into any port of this state having on board any free 
negroes, or free persons of colour, whether passengers, or in any other 
capacity, are subject to quarantine for forty days. This regulation is 
obviously intended as a prohibition of free persons of colour from entering 
the state by sea.’ 

‘ Cutting off the ears and the pillory are punishments for slaves sanc- 
tioned by the legislature of Georgia ; but the universal punishment is 
whipping. The infliction of this punishment, to the extent of twenty 
iashes, on the bare back, is deemed in a great variety of cases of insuf- 
ficient moment to claim the investigation even of a single magistrate. 
Any white person, a drunken patrole, an absconding felon, or a vagabond 
mendicant, are supposed to possess discretion enough to interpret the 
laws, and to wield the cow-skin or cart-whip for their infraction; and 
should death ensue by accident, while this slave is thus receiving 
moderate correction, the constitution of Georgia kindly denominates the 
offence justifiable homicide.’—Vol. ii. 163, 164. 


At New Orleans again, the frightful evil of slavery presents 
itself in more than its ordinary monstrosity. The following 
is Mr. Stuart’s abstract from the diabolical code of this slave 
state. 


‘ The laws respecting the slaves are as cruelly strict and tyrannical 
here as at Charleston, or in Georgia. The state legislature have now, 
on the 6th and 17th days of March, passed two acts not many days 
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before I reached New Orleans, containing mest objectionable provisions.’ 

‘The first act provides, 1s, That whosoever shall write, print, 
publish, or distribute any thing having a lendency to create discontent 
among the free enol yured population of this st ite, or insubordination 
amon the slaves therein, shall, at the discretion of the ccurt, suffer 
death, or imprisonment at hard labour for life.’ 

‘Qnd, That whosoever shall use language in any public discourse, 
from the bar, the bench, the stage, the pulpit, or in any place, or in 
private dis sourse or conversation, or shall make use of signs or actions 
having a tendency to produce discontent among the free coloured pepu- 
lation in this state, or to excite insubordination among the slaves therein, 
or whosoever shall knowingly be instrumental in bringing into this 
state any paper, pamphlet, or book, having such tendency , as aforesaid, 
shall, at the discretion of the court, suffer at hard labour not less than 
three years, nor more than twenty years, or death.’ 

‘3rd, That all persons who shall teach, or permit, or cause to be 
taught, any slave in this state to read or write, shall be imprisoned not 
less than one, nor more than twelve, months.’ 

‘ The second act provides, 1sf, For the expulsion from the state of all 
free people of colour, who came into it subsequently to the year 1807 ; 
and then confirms a former law, prohibiting all free persons of colour 
whatever from entering the State of Louisiana.’ 

‘2nd, It sentences to imprisonment, or hard labour for life, all free 
persons of colour, who, having come into the state, disobey an order for 
their departure.’ 

‘ 3rd, It enacts, that if any white person shall be convicted of being 
the author, printer, or publisher of any written or printed paper within 
the state, or shall use any language with the intent to disturb the 
peace, or security of the same, in relation to the slaves or the people of 
this state, or /o diminish that respect which is commanded to free people 
of colour for the whites, such person shall be fined in a sum not less than 
300 dollars, nor exceeding 1000 dollars, and imprisoned for a term not 
less than six mouths, nor exceeding three years; and that, if any free 
person of colour shall be convicted of such offence, he shall be sentenced 
to pay a fine not exceeding 1000 dollars, and imprisoned at hard labour 
for a time not less than three years and not exceeding five years, and 
afterwards banished for life.’ ; 

‘And 4¢hk, It enacts, that in all cases it shall he the duty of the 
attorney-general and the several district attornies, wxder the penalty of 
removal jrom office, to prosecute the said free persons of colour for 
violations of the act, or, whenever hey shall be required to prosecute the 
said free persons of colour by any citizen of this state. 

‘These acts are signed by Mr. Roman, speaker of the House of 
Representatives; by Mr. Smith, president of the Senate ; and by Mr. 
Dupre, g governor of the S tate > of Louisiana, all in March 18 92 

Ne thing can be more clear than that neither the liberty ef the press, 
nor the liberty of speech, exist in a state or country where such laws 
are to be found on the statute-book. The following occurrence proves, 
pretty convincingly, the truth of this observation, It took place on one 
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of the last days in March, while I was at New Orleans:—A slave was 
hung there for some trifling offence, but none of the newspapers took 
the slightest notice of the exceution ; the editors being uaturally afraid 
that their doing so might be construed into an offence against the 
laws passed only a few days previously. I only accidently heard of 
the execution some days after it happened, and was told there were 
not thirty persons present at it.’ 

‘What makes the severity of these laws even more galling is, that 
their retrospective effect forces into banishment many citizens of New 
Orleans,—free men of colour,—who were among the most conspicuous 
defenders of the state during the invasion of the British in 1814.’ 

‘ The enactment against writings was intended to be enforced against 
the only liberal paper at New Orleans, “ Le Libéral,” which occasionally 
inserted articles favourable to the black population.’ 

‘The publication of wewspapers is not a thriving speculation in the 
despotic states of the union. I view South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Louisiana decidedly in that light, because in those states the liberty of 
the press is denied altogether to the coloured, and, in a very considerable 
degree, to the white population. Compare the increase of newspapers in 
some of the free states with their present condition in the three slave- 
holding states to which I have alluded, and the result will go far to 
establish my proposition. Sixty-six newspapers were published in the 
State of New York in the year 1810: 221 are now published. Seventy- 
one newspapers were published in Pennsylvania in 1810: 185 are now 
published. Fourtcen newspapers were published in Ohio in 1810: 
sixty-six are now published. But in South Carolina ten newspapers 
were published in 1810, and only sixteen now. ‘Thirteen newspapers 
were published in Georgia in 1510, and only the same number now. 
Ten newspapers were published in Louisiana in 1810, and now only 
nine are published. [.ouisiana is the only state in which the number 
has decreased during the last twenty years, and yet during that period the 
population has increased from 20,845 to 215,272, that is to say, the 
population is zixe times as great as it was in 1810, and the effect of the 
arbitrary laws has beeu such, as to render the number less for 215,000 
inhabitants than for 20,000,—so much for slavery and a government 
despotic, so far as concerns a great part,—more than one-half of its popu- 
lation.’—Vol. ii. p. 214. 

One question to Europe, or such parts of it as this may ever 
reach. Is it creditable that a resident from such a country as 
this, should be received by any government, except on the 
same kind of terms as a messenger from the King of the 
Cannibal Islands? Will any man, royalist or republican, 
legitimate or lazzarone, risk his personal character on aflirming, 
that the recion where things of this kind are originated, does 
or by possibility can come within the pale of national law, or is 
anything but a horde of robbers bearing the caput lupinum, 
and to be put down whenever Providence in its goodness shall 
give the power? ‘Take the worst of the bad governments of 
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our Europe, and see what splendid virtue it is, in comparison of 
these nests of felons under the abused title of republics. There 
is no flinching upon the matter; the man who robs his fellow 
of personal freedom, is a felon of the darkest grade ;—look the 
words out in the dictionary, if there is any doubt about their 
meaning. These are the men who have made us as dirt in the 
eyes of our enemies, and given the same kind of blow to every 
liberal in Europe, that the royalists of France received when 
their heroine of romance turned out with child. Truce with 
the Cossacks, peace and fraternity with the Algerines ; there 
is neither tyrant nor barbarian but in America. Mrs. Trollope, 
and the rest of the musquito-fleet, just scratched America. 
But Mr. Stuart has squashed the character of the Southern 
States for the next two generations; which is as early as a 
civilized man would feel comfortable in the presence of New 
Zealanders at table, and get rid of the horrible idea of their 
_ picking their teeth of remnants of humanity. 

But the urgent thing, is todo something towards getting 
rid of the dishonour. And here first, consider the nullity of 
military strength, which must exist among a people who have an 
equal or superior number of oppressed men within their borders, 
burning for justice and revenge. Our West-Indian plunderers 
have threatened us, with transferring their allegiance. Suppose 
the thing done; and calculate the smallness of the force, that 
with a single proclamation would raise a black army in the 
house of each of the blusterers who are just now insulting 
their countrymen with that peculiar compost the gazettes of 
the Slave States call ‘ eloquence,’ and which appears to have 
been inflicted on them that their speech may bewray them. 
lt may be asked, what would the other States be doing? But 
why should not they be asked to join? What could be more 
for the welfare and consolidation of America, after taking the 
mote of the stupid Tarif out of their wholesome eye, than such a 
combined point upon the slavers holds, followed by an evacuation 
the moment all classes of the population were invested with the 
privileges of humanity. How differently would the name of 
American stand in the world, after such an operation. And it 
would be great mercy to those who would most resist. If they 
are not abated in this way, they will in a worse. The coloured 
population multiplies like the Israelites; and Europe and 
America are on their side, and anxious to assist in raising up 
some black or mulatto Spartacus with better fortunes than his 
prototype. In South America the dark races are rapidly rising to 

ower and command. It will not be long before black generals 
over on their frontiers; and then it may be predicted, that 
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the cause of humanity will be too strong for the armies of 
the book-keepers. The plea of property, is like a man’s 
pleading property in Cholera ; it can be calculated to a fraction 
of per-centage, how much substantial loss is inflicted on a 
State and on the Union, by the rotting ill of slavery. Hear 
the opinions of Americans on this point. Near Cincinnati, Mr, 
Stuart says, 

‘The party in the stage on this occasion was a very agrecable one, 
several of them Kentuckians, and all reprobaling slavery as the great 
bane of this fine country, and wishing that it may speedily be put an 
end to.’ —Vol. ii. p. 473. 

Now fair play for Kentucky. The fact is that in England,— 
on no better foundation perhaps than some random jest in a 
stage-play,—the notion is that the Kentuckians are the wild 
men of America. The dozen words above, are enough to show 
the difference; and it is of more use to notice it, lest it 
should be supposed there was any lurking ill-will for the great . 
beating Kentucky helped to give an unfortunate English army 
some years ago. Let him but assist to get rid of this shame 
attaching to our common blood ; and then Jet him come over 
in his hunting-shirt and leather stockings, and see how his 
cousins in the old country wili behave to him. 





Art. V.—Essai sur la Statistique Morale de la France, avec Cartes. 
Par A. M. Guerry. Paris. 4to. 1832. 


UPon the subject of statistical inquiries, there is wanted in 

England the union of two circumstances, in each of which 
separately, this country is surpassed by the United States of 
North America, and by France. If the French neither collect 
nor publish enough, they arrange skilfully what they collect; 
and the Americans, who neglect arrangement and do not 
collect enough, publish most liberally. What, however, all 
countries want, is that all details necessary towards forming the 
public judgment, should be arranged with the utmost exact- 
ness, and published with tie utmost regularity, in every place 
in which they are to be brought under consideration. 

A knowledge of statistics was sought with avidity in France at 
an early period of the first revolution. Napoleon did not neglect 
the subject, but he was too well aware of the arguments which 
it afforded against his system, to permit the free extension of 
inquiry ; and at the restoration of the Bourbons, it was for a 
time still more rigorously checked. In 1816, a vote of money 
was required to pay for statistical returns, which a shortsighted 
royalist opposed for the following strange reasons, ‘ Our idle 
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economists,’ said he, ‘may bid adieu to statistics. Wise men 
make a laughing-stock of those romances upon the state of the 
country, which were so often the torment of credulous states- 
men. Statistics have had their day; or at any rate are so 
brought within bounds, as to permit the dismissal of those 
crowds of public oflicers, who were more properly artists than 
clerks, and did nothing but draw plans, or boast of their inventive 
faculties when they found a fresh column to fill up. The days 
of illusion are gone, and we shall in future attend to facts instead 
of fables.’— Speech in the Chamber of Deputies, reported in the 
Moniteur, 30th March, 1832. 

This is the language in all countries, of men who have 
a royal road to political wisdom. What would have pleased 
the speaker, would probably have been a return of the 
peasants that shouted Pive /e Roi. But at length even 
the Bourbons discovered, that to collect and arrange facts is 
useful. From 1825 inclusive, yearly accounts of criminal 
justice have been made with great care in France and printed. 
In 1829 an officer was appointed to make full collections and 
improved arrangements of facts, for the double purpose of 
stimulating the public functionaries, and of framing tables of 
the moral statistics of Paris. This establishment was broken 
up in 1831, and is not yet revived in the same form; but in 
October last, a fifth class was added to the Institute of France, 
upon the original plan of 1790, which comprehended statistics. 

M. Guerry the officer appointed in 1829 to collect the moral 
statistics of Paris, was before known as the colleague of M. 
Balbi, in publishing a statistical map, showing the extent of 
education, compared with the extent of crime, in France. A 
letter upon the same subject by the same author, was pub- 
lished in 1831, by M. Quételet of Brussels, in a curious statis- 
tical work with maps, entitled ‘ Researches into the Disposition 
to commit Crime at different Ages of Life.’ M. Guerry has 
therefore had good training to his task of writing this new work 
on the Moral Statistics of France. 

A peculiarity in recent inquiries of this kind, is the addition 
of pictorial illustrations. Maps shewing the distribution of 
crime and education, have been used by the author, by his 
coadjutor Balbi, by Quételet, Dupin, and others. In the pre- 
sent work that vehicle of information is much improved in exe- 
cution, and applied to several more subjects than before. 


‘In order to place the results in a more striking light, several maps 
have been framed which have peculiar advantages, not found in tables of 
figures. ‘The shades of colour present comparative views of facts more 
rapidly to the mind than could be gained from tedious calculations. The 
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comparative amounts are expressed without the least incorrectness, and 
the eye instantly receives from the outlines, a lasting impression of the 
truth. Ifthe authority of a great name be wanted to justify this use 
of maps, that of Alexander de Humboldt may be adduced. He has often 
resorted to it with much effect, and has declared his sense of its advant- 
ages to science. ‘ Whatever, says Humboldt, relates to extent, or 
quantity, may be shewn by geometrical drawings. Statistical scales, 
which address the eye without fatiguing the mind, have the merit of 
fixing attention at once upon a great number of important points*. In 
1786 an English writer conceived the same thought, which is expressed 
in the following terms, perfectly corresponding to my purpose. ‘ The 
giving form and shape to what otherwise would only have been an 
abstract idea, has often rendered casy and accurate, a conception that was 
in itself imperfect and acquired with difficulty. Men of great rank cr 
active business can only pay attention to general cutlines; nor is the 
attention to particulars of use any farther than as they give a general 
information. And it is hoped, that with the assistance of these charis, 
such information will be got without the fatigue and trouble of studying 
the particulars of which it is composed+}.” 


The materials upon which the inquiry is mainly founded, are 
six quarto volumes of documents, entitled ‘Comptes généraux 
de l’administration de la justice criminelle,’ and presented 
every year, since 1825, by the Garde-des-Sceaux to the King of 


France. The accuracy of these documents has been questioned 
in England, but probably without reason. They are drawn up 
from quarterly returns prepared, in all parts of France, by public 
prosecutors, who are provided for that purpose with uniform 
printed forms ; and when occasional inaccuracics are discovered, 
they are corrected under the double supervision of local supe- 
riors, and of the chief administration of criminal prosecutions 
in Paris. 

Out of the subjects comprised in these high official docu- 
ments, the author selects the number of commitments (accusés), 
not the number of convictions, for the basis of his calculations. 
The ground of M. Guerry’s selection deserves to be noticed. 
‘ Some errors, he says, ‘ must avise as to the real amount of 
crime in the country, whichever basis is chosen. But the num- 
ber of accusations is nearer the truth than the number of con- 
victions. Except in political charges, the public prosecutors 
in general give way to few circumstances which produce any - 
want of uniformity in their prosecutions ; whereas the verdicts 
of juries vary surprisingly, both according to the neighbourhood 





* Essai politique sur le royaume de la Nouvelle-Espagne, t. 1. Introdue- 
tion. See also his Mémoire sur les lignes isothermes. 
+ Playfair’s Commercial and Political Atlas. London. J786. 
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where the trials take place, and also according to the subject 
matter of the trials.’—p. 6. 

To an objection, that the distribution of crimes throughout 
France in maps divided into departments must be incorrect, on 
account of the probability of the criminals having been strangers 
and not natives, M. Guerry replies from the Compte Général of 
1828, in which year the point was first specially inquired into, 
that it is ascertained that seventy-two in every hundred of the 
accused are uniformly natives of the departments where accused, 
and that ninety-seven in every hundred of those accused in 
all France are natives of France. The foundation therefore for 
comparison is sure. 

As soon as the comparative uniformity of crime in short 
intervals, as for instance from year to year, shall have been 
established as indicated in what next follows; the interesting 
subsequent inquiry will be to find how it varies in longer periods, 
and to connect this with moral and political causes. All of 
which must be supposed to have been in the author’s mind. 


‘When facts shall once be fully and clearly established, and divested 
of all accidental circumstances, criminal statistics will become equally 
certain with other sciences which depend upon observation. Results 
will be seen to recur steadily, uninfluen¢ed by chance. Every year will 
produce the same number of crimes, in the same order of succession, in 
the same districts. There will be a uniform distribution of offences, 
according to the differences of age, sex, and seasons ; the whole being 
regularly attended by collateral circumstances, of little apparent force, 
and difficult to be explained. It will be easy to give proof that facts, 
hitherto thought to be too subtle for any fixed law, thus steadily recur. 
Let France be supposed to be divided into five great regions, namely, 
the north, south, east, west, and centre, each composed of seventeen 
departments, and containing respectively 8,757,700,—4,826,493,— 
5,840,996,—7,008,788, and 5,238,905 inhabitants. Then, if the whole 
of the crimes committed in all France in a year be called one hundred, 
the proportions for the five regions will stand thus ;— 


Crimes against the Person. 





1825 1826 1827/1828 1829|1830] Average. 





North ..-seeeeee 25| 24) 23] 26] 25) 24] 25 
South .....+..0. 28] 26] 22] 23| 25| 23 24 
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West ..2.-ccseee 18] 16] 21] 17 18 
Centre ..eeeeseee 12) 13] 15| 14 14 
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Crimes against Property. 
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West ....2s-ee0e 17] 19] 19] 17| 17 18 
Centre wecccevcee 12} 12] 11] 13} 13 12 
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* These tables show how little the average amount of the number of 
crimes is ever exceeded, robberies and murders recurring with more uni- 
formity than the harvests.’ 

‘ The like regularity exists as to sex. Out of every hundred crimi- 
nals, the average number of men is 78, of women 22. The actual 
number of men in five years ending in 1830 being 79, 79, 78, 77, and 
78; and the actual number of females for the same period being 21, 21, 
22, 23, and 22.’ 

* So, as to age; out of every hundred accused of theft in 1826, there 
were 37 in number, between sixteen and twenty-five years of age; in 
1827, 35 ; in 1828, 38; in 1829, 37 ; and in 1830, 37; the average of 
37 being very little exceeded. And out of every hundred also accused 
of theft in 1826, there were 31 between 25 and 35 years of age; in 
1827, 32; in 1828, 30; in 1829, 31; and in 1330, 32; the average of 
31 being also never much exceeded.” 

‘ So, as to the seasons ; out of 100 attacks for the purpose of violation 
[attentats a la pudeur], there were committed in the three summer 
months of 1827, 36; of 1828, 36; of 1829, 35; and of 1830, 38; 
[nearly double the average left for all the other quarters of the year*). 
In 100 cases of wounds, there also happened in the three summer 
months of 1827, 28; of 1828, 27; of 1829, 27; and of 1830, 27; 
giving the same steadiness of average.’ 

‘ Now, if the infinite variety of circumstances which lead to crime be 
reflected upon, together with the extraneous or personal influences which 
constitute its greater or less depravity, these unvarying results are 
what nobody would have dreamed of; and it is matter of astonishment 
that acts of free will should rigorously assume so uniform a character. 
On such a view there is no reasonable ground to deny, that moral as 
well as physical events are subject to invariable laws, and that in many 
respects judicial statistics afford a sure guide to the judgment. In spite 
therefore of the frequent misuse of statistics by some reasoners, and of 
the objections of others whose speculations this science does not bear 
out, it has naturally attracted general attention, and given a new 
direction to criminal legislation, and to the inquiries of the moral philo- 
sopher.’—p. 11. 





* Subsequently (p. 29) this extraordinary difference is stated more in 
detail. 36 in summer, 25 in spring, 21 in autumn, 18 én winter. 
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The substance of the volume is distributed into tables and 
remarks under the following heads. —1. The crimes committed 
in France every year, arranged according to their nature and 
number. 2. The influence of sex on the commission of the 
various crimes. 3. The influence of age on the same. 4. The 
influence of the seasons. 5. The motives of capital crimes. 6. 
The motives of crimes against the person. 7. Account of the 
map in which the crimes against tle person, committed in 
France in a year, are distributed by departments. 8. Ac- 
count of a similar map for crimes against property. 9. Ac- 
count of a map showing the distribution of education in the 
departments of France. 10,11, 12. Accounts of three other 
maps, showing the distribution of natural children, of charitable 
donations, and suicides, in the same departments. The 13th 
section describes another map, showing, in waving lines, the 
different ages at which various crimes are committed ; and the 
text closes witha statement of certain general results. The maps, 
handsomely executed with copper plates, are annexed. 

The great question upon the increase of crime in modern 
times is thus discussed. 

‘It is often asserted,’ says M. Guerry, ‘that the darker offences 
have become alarmingly more numerous of late than heretofore in 
France. But no means of comparison exist for any years before 
1825. It is therefore only by opinions, and not proofs, that the point 
must be decided. Probably crimes against the person have not 
increased in number. Formerly courts of justice were secret, and 
beyond their walls everything was imperfectly known. Now, the public 
have access to the courts, and newspapers are every where full of law 
reports in all stages of prosecutions. Advantageous as this publicity 
is for other reasons, it gives to society at present an unfair appearance, 
which has misled many, of crime being more prevalent. Others 
maintain that morals have improved, and that since the restoration of 
the Bourbons crimes are lessened. This opinion is founded on 
the doubtful fact, that the number of criminals condemned to 
the gallies is diminished; and also on the decrease of expense 
incurred for keeping prisoners. But the absence of documents render 
the former ground of argument weak, and as to the latter, it is 
forgotten, that the saving has arisen from improved management of 
gaols. Indeed truth can be ascertained only by a rigorous examination 
of facts. The returns for the years 1825 to 1530, shew a gradual 
diminution of the worst crimes against the person, from the number of 
2,069 committed in 1825, to 1,666 committed in 1830 ; but the same 
returns shew a gradual increase of the worst crimes against property, 
from 5,018 to 5,552. One of the great causes of the increase in 
France, as in England, is the want of good prisons for reforming 
young offenders. Gaol discipline was long despised by governments 
as the reverie of benevolent men in their closets. And when adopted, 
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it was adopted more upon chance than upon system. Thus it still 
remains, and the consequence is that every third criminal is one who has 
been punished before. Incredible as it may appear, gaols said to be 
well regulated have actually produced more second commitments than 
the gallies. ‘The existence of these evils has been demonstrated by 
judicial statistics ; and it remains for governments to correct them. 
The first step is to abandon all prejudices ; and to collect all the facts 
extant respecting the prisons, in order to consider all the improvements 
needed in them. Probably such inquiries would save enormous 
expense in making experiments, which must be given up as soon as 
made.’—p. 16. 


M. Guerry’s work affords some remarkable inferences on the 
effect of poverty in reference to crime; and he takes great pains 
to point out the true use of the common sort of education, and to 
expose the error into which many have fallen in thinking that 
merely teaching the people to read, write, and cast accounts, is 
enough to repress crimes. 

He first gives two Tables, which show that in every 
hundred of young men entered upon the military service of all 
France, the number of those who -can read and write in the 
eighty-six departments ranges from twelve per cent to seventy- 
four per cent ; and also that on an average of six years from 
1825 to 1830, the number of persons accused of great crimes 
against the person, in all France, ranges for the eighty-six 
departments, from one in 2,199, to one in 36,014. These tables 
correspond with two maps coloured in departments, with shades 
from white to black according to the extent of education, and the 
amount of great crimes. Upon these the author observes. 


‘ It has been said that ignorance is the main cause of crime, and that 
to make men better in happiness, education only is wanted. This 
opinion has been pronounced in the Chambers, repeated at the Royal 
Prison Society, and is adopted throughout France. Since the results 
of criminal justice have been published, it has been repeated with so little 
hesitation and in so many shapes, that it has become one of those common- 
places which no man thinks of proving. M. Malte Brun first 
noticed (in 1823) a fact worthy of serious attention, that a distinction 
exists in regard to the extent of education, between what have been since 
denominated dark France and enlightened France. The only ground of 
M. Malte Brun’s observations was, the number of boys at school. Those 
who have repeated the observations, have confined themselves to this 
ground. But it was probably an incorrect basis; and since 1827 the 
Minister of War has caused all the young men liable to serve in the 
army, to be examined as to their being able to read and write. This 
examination has been made during three years, and as the young men 
belong to all classes in society, the number in every hundred who can 
read and write affords an exact scale of the comparative sta'e of 
education throughout France. According to this sure test, the educated 

VOL, xvilt,— Westminster Review. 2B 
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or light departments, are the thirty to the North East. Those of the 
Meuse, the Doubs, the Jura, the Haute-Marne, and the Haut-Rhin are 
the lightest. ‘There nearly three-fourths of the young men can read 
and write. It is not however in the South that the most ignorance is 
found ; it is in the West and Centre, in Brittany, in Berry, and in the 
Limousin, where a twelfth, a thirteenth, and even a fourteenth only can 
read and write. In Corsica, which was supposed to be greatly behind in 
education, half can read and write; which is beyond the proportion of 
sixty other departments. But more crimes are committed in Corsica, in 
Alsace, and in the South East, than in any other part ; being the parts 
of France where there is the least ignorance. On the contrary, the 
fewest crimes are in the West and Centre, where there is the most 
ignorance.’ 

‘The geographical distribution of crimes, however caused, is now 
exactly known ; and its course is uniform every year. That some other 
cause than the difference of education must be resorted to in order to 
explain the inequality of the distribution, will be clear upon the inspection 
of the three following tables.’ 





EDUCATION. 








Young Men classed for the Army. 
Number out of e — hundred who 


could read | 


Number of every hundred of the | Boys at School in propor- 
criminally accused, who could | tion to the whole Popula- 
read. tion. 





1827 1828 1829 1828 1829 1830 
East 51... 56... 58 | East 2. .. 53 | East 
North 48.. & 55 | North “ 47 | North 
South 32.. 3 34 | South 31. 30 | South 
West 26. eo OF | Wet ~- 25 .. 24 | West 
Centre 24 °° 25.. 25 | Centre 5 23 | Centre 





* By two of these tables the eastern region of France is twice as well 
educated as the centre, and by the third the proportion is three-fold ; so 
that it is demonstrated that the comparative amount of crime does not 
depend on education.’ 

‘The argument in favour of popular education hitherto thought 
irrefragable, deserves consideration. It is this; both in England and 
France, half, or even two-thirds of all the prisoners cannot read. But 
to give force to this argument it should be known whether the rest of the 
people were better taught ; and this fact is quite unknown. If three- 
fourths of the prisoners could neither read nor write, but four-fifths 
of the whole population of the same age and sex were equally illiterate, 
then the culprits would be proportionably better instructed, and 
ignorance could not be held to be the cause of their crimes. It has 
been said very lately that the number of young criminals has gone on 
decreasing since 1828, when the accused under Asie, § -one years of age 
im France were 1,421 in number; in 1829, they were 1,243, and in 1830, 
1,275; and in these years the education of the young has greatly 
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increased. The public returns however shew that in 1826, the number 
of the same class of criminals was only 1,226; and in 1827, it was 
1,258 ; so that the numbers have gone on increasing.’ 

‘The same result has been recognized in other countries where 
education is highly appreciated, but where additional remedies are 
earnestly desired to lessen the ills which afflict society.’ 

‘It would however be a new error to suppose that instruction is 
proved by statistical inquiries, to have a tendency to increase crime. 
Instruction, meaning thereby reading, writing, and casting accounts, is 
only an instrument of which a good or bad use may be made according 
as the morality of the people stands high or low from other causes. It is 
an excellent instrument in regard to the material advancement of popular 
interests ; and if its uses have sometimes been exaggerated, those uses 
really understood, and applied to improving men’s minds and destroying 
prejudices, deserve all the care which they have received of late years.’-~— 
p- 42. 


The degree of connexion between education and the frequency 
of crime, is likely to turn out a more complex affair than was 
expected. It would have been very grateful to the friends of 
education, that among other good consequences, all crime should 
have vanished on the apparition of ‘ Reading Made Easy.’ But 
as it does not, they must not therefore give up the case, or cease 
to watch it narrowly. There are several sources of erroneous 
conclusion, which it seems necessary to guard against. If 
Corsica, for instance, produces a large amount of crime, and 
a large proportion of Corsicans can at the same time read and 
write; this is no evidence that reading and writing produce 
crime in Corsica, for it is well known that crime in Corsica 
arises from perfectly distinct sources. What would really point 
to that conclusion, would be the evidence that reading and 
writing had increased in Corsica, and with them crime, Again, 
if it was established that an extraordinary proportion of thieves, 
could read and write; this would not prove that reading and 
writing were the cause of theft. The real question would plainly 
be,whether since the introduction of reading and writing, thieving 
had increased. For example, if since the extension of reading 
and writing the number of thieves in proportion to the popula- 
tion was reduced one half, but every thief was found to be 
a perfect clerk ;—would this go to prove that reading and 
writing had increased thieving, or to prove directly the con- 
trary? ‘The pictorial representations of M. Guerry afford an 
excellent opportunity for a coup d’wil; which, there can be 
no doubt, may be pursued with advantage. into the details. 
The gross or general inference seems to be, that the connexion 
between the arts of reading and writing and crime, is in a state 


of chaos ;—that the inferences from one part are contradictory 
2B2 
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to the inferences from another, and though it is most probable 
that the average, if pursued throughout, would fall on one side 
or other of zero or neutrality, such a result would be of small 
practical importance, on whichever side it fell. The first striking 
fact, is that the reading and writing portions of France lie to 
the north-east of the line drawn from somewhere about St. Malo 
to Geneva. In the matter of crimes against property, this part 
of France as a whole is certainly not brilliant ; on the contrary, 
though there is a considerable quantity of thieving in other 
departments, it must be allowed to be rather dark. In the 
matter of crimes against the person, on the contrary, it is 
of the average lightness of the comparatively harmless parts ; 
the south and south-east of France appearing to be the places 
where criminality of this kind concentrates itself. It certainly 
does look, as if ‘ Thou shalt not steal ’ was the commandment 
to be impressed with double vigour on all the subjects of public 
or charitable education. At the same time there are some 
exceptions. Meuse for instance is the very brightest depart- 
ment in the matter of instruction; and it holds a very re- 
spectable rank in the scales both of thieving and murder, 
being 65 from the climax of guilt (out of 86) in the first, and 
62 in the other. A great number of very tolerably instructed 
departments, seem also to be very tolerably clear of crime in 
both kinds. The only part where the balance turns decidedly 
against the instructed people, is in the matter of thieving, in the 
departments round Paris, and in Alsace and Lorraine. Crimes 
against the person, as before intimated, concentrate themselves 
in the south and south-east ; and in point of instruction, though 
not of the very darkest, these portions are of the next shade to it. 
A dark portion in the matter of instruction in the direction of 
Ushant, is of average badness in theft, though rather clear of 
murder. The dark and uninstructed patch in the centre of 
France, has a leaning to murder, especially on the south and 
south-east, and to theft on the north-west. But one depart- 
ment of this region (Creuse) is made to exhibit the phenomenon 
of being as dark as midnight in the matter of instruction, and 
as white as milk in the matter of crime of both kinds; while it 
displays a blacker spot than any of its neighbours, in the affair 
of enfans naturels. 1t must be the terrestrial paradise of the 
Fréres [gnorantins. 

The Chart of suicides exhibits some remarkable results. The 
instructed parts, in the main, are those which produce suicides. 
The ignorant portion in the centre of France, attack other people’s 
throats, but take especial care of their own. On the subject of 
suicide, they present a great white patch. 
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Some other parts of this visual arithmetic present curious 
results. A greater quantity of crimes against the person are 
committed in summer; of crimes against property, im winter. 
Men begin to commit crimes earlier than women ; but leave off 
rather sooner. Of men who shoot themselves, considerably 
above a quarter are between the ages of 20 and 30 ; of such as 
hang themselves, above a quarter are between 50 and 60, and 
nearly another quarter between 60 and 70. Nevertheless 
gentlemen above 80, seem to die by pistol. ‘The probability is, 
they were unable to get upon a stool. 

The killings or attempts at killing, that arise out of adultery, 
present remarkable results. A mari adultére, is never killed at 
all. Out of 1,000 cases, 22 are where the femme adultére is killed 
by her husband, and 11 by her partner in sin. 437 are where 
the mari outragé is the killed; of which 77 are by the wife, 177 
by her partner in sin, 166 by the wife and partner together, and 
17 by the wife and some strange hand. 282 are where the injured 
wife is killed; of which 177 are by the peccant husband, 55 by 
his helpmate in adultery, and 50 by the two together. In 34 
the guilty husband’s partner in sin is killed; of which 17 are by 
the offended wife, and an equal number by the relations of the 
discreditable husband. In 138 the seducer of the wife is 
killed ; of which 110 are by the affronted husband, 11 by the 
faithless wife and some strange party, and 17 by the relations 
of the faithless wife. 39 are where the children of adultery are 
killed ; of which 22 are by the adulterous mother, and 17 by 
the affronted husband. 16 are of legitimate children ; of which 
5 are by the adulterous mother by herself, and 11 by her and 
her partner in guilt conjointly. 21 are of other parties ; of which 
16 are by the wife’s partner in adultery, of somebody who was 
in his way; and 5 by the injured husband, of somebody he 
conceived to be accessory. 

The Section upon the crimes of poisoning, and other murders 
committed or attempted in consequence of debauchery, seduc- 
tion, and concubinage, contains the following commentary upon 
a table in which these crimes are analysed. 


‘More than three-fourths of the numerous murders committed or 
attempted in consequence of debauchery, seduction, and concubinage, are 
upon females. The wish to stifle complaint, and to escape the scandal and 
risk of prosecution, is the most common motive One sixth portion are 
committed against females who are either faithless in a culpable con- 
nexion, or want to put an end to it; and another equal portion, to 
get rid of women who are in the way of the marriage of their former 
acquaintances. One seventeenth portion are committed without intending 
to do more than procure abortion, In marriage, the infidelity of the wife 
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does not cause more than one twenty-third portion of the attempts 
against her life ; in concubinage, infidelity of the female causes one-sixth 
of the cases that arise. The vengeance taken by offended relations leads 
to half the attacks on the seducers. About a thirty-third portion of the 
attacks on the lives of men take place in houses of ill-fame. Add to these 
consequences of personal profligacy, one-fourteenth of the cases of incen- 
diarism of which the motive is known, a great number of duels, of cases of 
insanity, particularly among the women who live by prostitution, all the 
cases of infanticide, and almost all the suicides of young women, and a 
true picture will be afforded of the evils arising from immorality 
of this kind. It is but too common in modern times to think lightly of 
irregular connexions between the sexes. The principles of duty have been 
weakened in this respect, and it is become of the first importance to bring 
to their support considerations of interest and utility ; to prove that the 
consequences of such irregularities will be inevitably the same, whatever 
may be our opinions of their innocence or guilt. So true it is, that 
examined deeply, views of true utility and of moral duty will ever be 
found inseparable and identical.’—p. 36. 


M. Guerry’s remarks upon the influence of different degrees 
of poverty are curious and cautious. ‘In proportion to the 
numbers of the people, he says, crimes against property are 
commonly more frequent in populous towns than in the thinly 
inhabited districts. Hence it has been thought, that a con- 
densed state of the population tends to increase crime. The 
conclusion is too hasty. In the departments in which the great 
towns of Nantes, Bordeaux, Nismes, Toulouse, Montpelier, and 
Marseilles, are situated, fewer crimes are committed against 
property, than in the departments in which Troyes, Chalons, 
Arras, Evreux, and Chartres, less populous towns, are situated. 
The error has arisen from effects being attributed to a condensed 
population, which are attributable to some other concurrent, but 
not necessarily connected circumstances. There is considerable 
difficulty in distinguishing from each other, results which have 
had a simultaneous origin. Wealth indicated by the amount of 
direct taxation, is more frequently than a condensed population, 
coincident with an increased proportion of crimes against pro- 
perty ; it would therefore seem to be indirectly the cause of 
these crimes. If the maximum of wealth occurs in those northern 
departments where the greatest number of crimes are committed 
against property, and the minimum in the central departments 
where they are fewest, and if also in the south the mean amount 
of wealth is almost on a Jevel with that in the north, how does 
it happen on this principle of wealth being the indirect cause 
of crimes against property, that the crimes in the south are not 
equally numerous with those in the north? It would not perhaps 
be very illogical to conclude, that extreme poverty is not the 
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chief cause of crimes, when the poorest departments are found 
to contain the fewest criminals against property. But while 
I do not absolutely reject this conclusion, further direct proofs 
are necessary to establish the point beyond all doubt. The 
poorest departments may not be those in which there are the 
greatest number of poor inhabitants ; and certainly where there 
are the greatest private fortunes, there usually is at the same 
time a portion of the people in the deepest misery. It is a more 
difficult question than at first appears, what degree of influence 
wealth or poverty may exercise upon crime. In order to resolve 
it, the comparative numbers of the needy and of the beggars in 
each department must be ascertained much more correctly than 
has yet been effected. The results of inquiry are noted upon 
the maps which accompany the work, in reference to the distribu- 
tion of patents over France; and it will be seen, that wherever 
there are most patents taken out, there the greatest number of 
crimes are committed against property, except in Corsica; and 
where the fewest patents are taken out, the fewest crimes are 
committed. There are but a few exceptions to this last remark; 
as in a part of Brittany, where with little means of employment, 
thieving is very common ; and on the contrary, in Ardennes, in 
Meuse, in Cote-d’Or, with great activity of trade, there is little 
thieving. This apparent general relation of crimes against 
property, to the greater or less degree of industry and trade ina 
country, requires further and more careful examination than it 
has yet received. It is not in France alone that it has been 
noticed. In various reports of the British House of Commons, 
curious details may be found respecting it. (Report from the 
Select Committee on Criminal Commitments and Convictions, 
July 1828, p.5. Ib. on Secondary Punishments, 1831, p. 103, 
and ib. June 1832, p. 64). In Paris and the neighbourhood, and 
also in all the great commercial towns and sea-ports, a large pro- 
portion of the crimes against property,are committed by people 
who make thieving a business. In all France there are more than 
thirty thousand people of this kind. Among them are many 
young persons who took their first lessons in the infamous 
trade, in what are called Houses of Correction. The criminals 
who have undergone their sentences in the Bagnes, rarely com- 
mit the more atrocious crimes after their release, as is commonly 
supposed. They know the law too well to risk capital convic- 
tion by being guilty of capital offences; but they become 
regular plunderers of property.’ 

Enough has been given of the work of M. Guerry to prove 
that the contents are of substantial interest and importance. It 
may not be useless to add, that without being expensive, it is from 
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its size and plates eutitled to rank among ‘ show books,’ and on 
the whole eminently calculated to lie on the tables of members 
of parliament and others, who to the possession of competence 
unite a taste for legislative inquiries. 





Art. VI.—Free Trade, as it affects the People. Addressed to a Re- 
formed Parliament. By Henry Booth.—Liverpool ; Wales and 
Baines. Hurst ; London. 1833. pp. 40. 


O gather up and put forward whatever can be turned to the 

support of principles deemed just and right, is the limited 
service of a Review. And the readiest of all ways is by a run- 
ning commentary. 

‘ It has been too much the custom to regard the question of Free 
Trade, as one of abstract principle and speculation ; as a branch of 
the recondite and somewhat formidable science of Political Economy ; 
interesting as a subject for discussion and argument, but proper, at 
the same time, to be approached with salutary caution, and with 
especial distrust, in reference to any practical results ; as plausible in 
theory, but in no wise to be depended on, in the application of its 
principles to the ordinary routine of trade and commerce.’ —p. 3. 


What is ‘abstract principle,’—and ‘abstract speculation’ ¢ 
It is true enough that it has been the custom to regard, or 
more correctly, to describe, the question of Free Trade as one 
of ‘abstract principle and speculation ;’ but can the describers 
tell what they mean by these phrases,—or do they know them- 
selves,—or can they produce a specimen of an ‘ abstract prin- 
ciple’ or an ‘abstract speculation, —or show the face of a 
living man who ever acted, or advised anybody else to act, on 
either ? 

The truth is, the logicians made a most unfortunate blunder in 
aname; and upon this blunder, all who have any interest in dis- 
guising truth and persuading men to act irrationally, have been 
living ever since. When the logicians found out or observed, that 
if two and two made four in Europe, they did the same in China; 
—-that if the various northings and southings of a vessel, added 
together respectively and one sum taken from the other, gave its 
whole northing or whole southing in the Mediterranean, they 
did the same with equal certainty in the Red Sea, and may be 
trusted for doing so on the Lake Dibbie whenever the vessels of 
an African Navigation Company arrive there ;—they by some 
strange fatality, if not by that direct inspiration of the demon 
which is stated to' bring prisoners to the Old Bailey, called 
such instances,—not universal, as was manifestly their proper 
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title, —but abstract conclusions. They made the mistake of 
confounding everything with nothing ; and instead of calling 
such truths by a name which expressed the fact of their holding 
good in all possible cases and situations, they gave them a title 
which was easily construable by a stupid or dishonest man, into 
there being no necessity for their holding good at all. Fancy. 
now, that some unfortunate supporter of things as they ought 
not to be, should undergo the misfortune of having his notes 
for speaking altered by a wag, and afterwards hold forth in the 
House of Commons or elsewhere in the style that follows.— 
‘I rise, Sir, to protest against the application of universal truths. 
I am a plain practical man, and cannot give into the absurdity 
of being led by conclusions which necessarily hold good every- 
where. I decline to submit, Sir, to the ‘crazy generalities’ of 
gentlemen on the other side, who because they think they have 
established in some individual cases that cabieg ten per cent 
from the principal leaves only ninety per cent behind,—insist 
on applying it to the case where I and my honourable friends 
are interested. We deny that there is any justice in affirming, 
that the more we take from other people, the less we leave 
them for themselves. We assert the contrary, and that our 
taking away is really and truly the measure of their gain. We 
bar all reference to general principles. .We appeal to ‘ plain 
Jact, physical and arithmetical proof, sober reason, and humble 
expediency,’ and we deny that any of these lead in the slightest 
degree to the conclusion, that because in some other case a man 
had only ninety per cent left when: ten was taken away, the 
same is true when we are to be the takers.’ This would not be 
a bad representation of the spirit, and the letter too, of some of 
the exhibitions of the practical men. 


‘It is obviously the interest of those who enjoy a monopoly, 
whether partial or complete of certain departments of trade, to 
excite a prejudice against any change, as theoretical and untried ; and 
the delusion has been the more easily kept up, owing to the partial and 
desultory manner in which, on some occasions, and the too learned 
and abstruse method in which, on others, the great practical question 
has been treated. The principles of Free Trade have been ably ex- 
pounded in various works of the highest authority ; but these are 
sealed books to the generality of readers. Again, the question, as 
included in distinct branches of trade, has been powerfully but 
separately illustrated. The Corn Trade, the Silk Trade, the Sugar 
Trade, the Timber Trade, the Export of Machinery, the Shipping 
Interest, the East and West India Interest, &c. &c. all have been dis- 
cussed. The abstract reasoner is satisfied that the argument is 
incontrovertible ; and the merchants, or parties interested, are no 
less dissatistied with the unavoidable conclusion. Each subdivision of 
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the great question has been debated, and each has been considered as 
involving a point for subtle discussion between the economist and the 
merchant or manufacturer, engaged in the particular trade under 
consideration. But all this time, the most important view of the 
subject has been in a great measure overlooked. Tue Peorie have 
been too much forgotten. In the following observations we shall 
endeavour to treat the question as one of popular interest and high 
practical importance ; as intimately affecting the subtantial well-being 
of the nation.’—p. 4. 


It only requires to be proved that in each of the several cases 
of ‘the Corn Trade, the Silk Trade, the Sugar Trade, the 
Timber Trade,’ &c. all that is gained by the monopolist is lost 
twice over by somebody else; and then there seems little more 
chance of oversetting the ‘ abstract’ reasoner’s final conclusion 
on the subject, than there would be if each of these interests 
proceeded by the way of taking one shilling from the sufferers 
for themselves, and a second to be thrown into the sea. 


‘The following axioms we shall consider as established, and 
that it would be a waste of time to offer proof of their truth and 
correctness :—p. 5. 


The procedure by axioms is unfortunate. One of the first 


steps that will be made in the coming age, will be to revolt and 
utterly cast the gorge at the notion of axioms. If a thing can be 
proved, let it; if it cannot, then say nothing about it. There 
is no such thing as a self-evident proposition ; unless perhaps, 
that ‘whatever is, is.’ Whenever a man professes to build 
on axioms, an even bet may be taken that some of them are 
wrong. 


‘ Ist. If you prevent imports, by prohibitory duties, you prevent 
exports to the same extent.’ —p. 5. 


This would be better for being accompanied by the proof; 
which is, that the imports must either be paid for by exports of 
some kind, or be got for nothing. Another important point is 
also missing ; which is, that in addition to the loss to the export 
trader that should have been, and the loss of the difference of 
price to the consumer (which two together make a perfect 
balance to the advantage to the trader in whose favour 
the prohibition is issued), there is a gratuitous loss of the 
same magnitude as the consumer’s, which falls on those traders 
with whom the difference of price would have been spent if 
it had been left with the consumer. Hence ‘ the Corn Trade, 
the Silk Trade, the Sugar Trade, the Timber Trade, the’ &c. are 
all so many ingenious inventions for creating a national loss to 
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the amount of the difference of price proposed to be put into 
the pockets of the monopolists. 

‘2d. A business or manufacture, protected by high duties on 
importation, will not, on that account, yield more than the ordinary 
rate of profit,—otherwise every one would engage in it, which is an 
absurdity. The public, therefore, suffer from being constrained to 
purchase a protected article at a high price, while the manufacturer 
does not benefit.’—p. 5. 


This is wrong. A business protected by duties, wi/l yield 
an increased rate of profit, till the increased number that apply 
to it, brings down the rate. And all the time this process is 
going on, it will be what is technically called a better business ; 
and those who are already engaged in it, will have the 
benefit of this, and moreover all the chances of appropriating to 
themselves an increased share of the business when profits shall 
have been reduced to the old rate. In the same manner, to 
take the contrary case, if a monopoly be opened by the removal 
of the prohibition, there is no doubt of the trade becoming a 
worse trade. Profits will be reduced in it, till the weakest go 
out ; during which process, all the engaged must lose; and it 
will depend moreover on the degree in which the existing traders 
approach to equality of strength, whether the diminished 
demand does not fall on all and every of the engaged, in the 
shape of a diminution of business; and if it does not, all that 
one escapes, must fall in the shape of additional weight upon 
some other. In all of which, it is necessary to keep in view, that 
any of the gains or losses so arising to the monopolists, is ac- 
companied by a double /oss or gain to the rest of the community. 
It does not seem to be generally understood, that there are 
two ways in which a trader may gain, either separately or both 
at once ;—one, the having a greater rate of profits on a given 
quantity of business, the other, the having a greater quantity 
of business at a given rate of profits. And the contrary, in the 
case of loss. 

‘ 3d. Food is the basis, the sine qud non of population; that is, of 
life and all its enjoyments : population being limited only by the 
limitation of food; for manufacturers, and workmen of all descrip- 
tions will increase and multiply, if you will furnish food in return for 
their labour.’—p. 5. 

The plenty of food leads to population; and the power of 
populating, is the measure, the gage, of public happiness. It 
so happens that populating is the very first thing men like to 
expend their competence upon. The public in fact, takes out 
its happiness in population. It is true that this populating 
tends directly to reduce its own materials; and so does eat- 
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ing, a pudding. But the eating is the happiness. There are those 
who counsel, there should be no pudding ; because, they say, 
eating will reduce it. The best of puddings, they are prepared 
to prove a temporary blessing; whence they infer, that the 
whole race is naught. This is not an unfair representation, of 
some arguments afloat on corn. 


‘4th. In order that a whole community may obtain the greatest 
possible quantity of the conveniences and comforts of life, it is 
necessary to allow the merchant to make his purchases wherever he 
can procure his commodities of the best quality, at the cheapest 
rate.’—p. 5. 


This rather surpasses what even Euclid has ever tried to 
huddle into an axiom. It is true however; but it is in strict- 
ness a corollary from the first proposition, which was, that in 
every case of monopoly, an amount equal to the difference of 
price to the consumers, is thrown into the sea. For if this is 
true, ‘the greatest possible quantity of the conveniences and 
comforts of life’ is reduced by said amount. In all cases there- 
fore where the monopolists parade the gains to their respective 
trades from their monopolies,—or point out the losses that would 
arise from their destruction ;—hear them out, and then tell them, 
that this is the exact amount of the gain that would arise to the 
whole community by the removal ;—not to the community after 
deduction of the monopolists, but to the whole community, them- 
selves and monopoly interests included. There is a page in one of 
Blackwood’s Magazines, would make a striking figure under a 
process of this kind. 


‘ Of the innumerable articles of commerce or manufacture which 
have, at different periods, become the object of mercantile adventure, 
the food of man is beyond measure, the most important. To this object, 
therefore, we shall direct our chief attention, taking merely a rapid 
glance at the system of policy pursued with respect to a few other 
commodities, in the first instance. We shall begin cur preliminary 
investigation with Timber, and inquire how far the Legislature, with 
reference to this article, has complied with the rule above laid down, 
of allowing the merchant to purchase it wherever he can obtain it of 
the best quality, and at the cheapest rate. The best timber in the 
world for building purposes, is that obtained from the Baltic: the 
worst timber in the world is that obtained from the British settlements 
in North America. Our merchants are prohibited purchasing the best 
timber under a penalty of 2/. 15s. per load ; and they are enticed to 
purchase the worst timber, by the comparative trifling duty of 10s. 
per load. And what is the result? An immense amount of capital 
during the last quarter of a century has been attracted to the North 
American timber trade, for the purpose, or with theeffect, of compelling 
the people of this country to use the worst description of timber ; 
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while, at the same time, the capital so employed has not yielded a 
larger profit than if it had been allowed to flow into other channels, 
and had been the means of procuring the best timber, and at a lower 
rate. Thus there has been an enormous waste of property: the 
public suffers grievously, while the merchant does not benelit.'—p. 5. 


To put the case in its brevity, the man who uses Canadian 
timber has 2/, 5s. per load taken from him in the goodness of 
his timber, to be given to a man who has timber he wants 
selling in Canada ; and besides this, some other English traders 
lose to the same amount of 2/. 5s., which would inevitably have 
been laid out with them if the money had been left with the 
right owner. To say that the Canadian also will lay out the 
money‘on somebody, is met by the fact that the disappointed 
traders would equally have laid it out on somebody. The 
fraud to be kept up is, to evade or conceal the circumstance 
of there being a pure and unbalanced loss to the amount of 
2/. 5s., which would not have taken place if the Canadian had 
not been allowed a legal robbery. And the whole after all, is 
only a roundabout exhibition of the fact, that a greater price is 
given for bad timber than needs; which, it requires no ghost to 
tell, is throwing away the difference. 

All the other frauds are of precisely the same nature; the 
Sugar and Coffee fraud, the Train Oil fraud, the China fraud, 
the Silk fraud, the Woollen fraud, the Leather fraud, the Cotion 
fraud, the Iron fraud. Our commercial policy is a mass of 
confluent frauds; by which everybody robs everybody, and 
throws half the booty into the sea. But they all yield in 
individual importance to the great master pustule, which 
is the Corn fraud. By this, a gross sum of twelve millions 
and a half per annum is thrown away, in order that a certain 
other sum, amounting probably to five millions, may be 
taken from the men who work for it, and given to the 
landlords whose first principle of law, physic, and divinity, is 
not to work at all. In other words seventeen millions a year are 
torn from the mouths of the suffering manufacturer and his 
starving children, in order that five millions of it may find 
their way into the pockets of a dishonest and tyrannical class 
who have got a law that nobody but a land-owner shall be in 
parliament. When pressed upon the point, they bully and 
appeal to their humanity and charity. The charity is easily 
defined ;—they take with a bucket and give with a spoon. They 
take seventeen millions a year out of the pockets of the 
industrious‘and the poor, and urge in return that they some- 
times give a guinea to an old woman at Christmas. They can 
hardly be said to be personally responsible ; for they labour 
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under the misfortune, like the slave owners in the West 
Indies, of having been brought up under the persuasion that 
they were the born lords and tyrants of those whom they 
oppress. But the oppression is not the less for that; nor 
will be longer endured for it. And not content with this 
burning wrong, they appear to have been curious in the 
grievous and the horrible, Could the art of man have gone 
further, than to invent the idea, that a per-centage should 
be taken out of the portions of the widow and the orphan of 
the industrious classes for the service of the state, and that the 
robber class should exempt themselves? View too the insulting 
pretext on which this is defended. Ifa per-centage were taken 
upon the value of a landed estate, by repetition an amount equal 
to the whole value of the estate would come into the hands of 
the government! Asif a per-centage upon the pittance of the 
widow and orphan of the industrious man, would not do the same 
in exactly the same number of repetitions. Examine too the de- 
lusive and totally unstatesman-like nature of the representation 
altogether. If one per cent (for instance) were taken out of the 
value of a landed estate, a hundred repetitions, it is said, would 
take an amount equal to the value of the whole. The blunder 
in the mind of the stater of this, most probably was, that in the 
course of a hundred repetitions the whole estate would be 
absorbed and gone. But (to say nothing of the fact that if 
this was true it must be equally true of the inheritance of the 
industrious man), is there a shadow of reality about the state- 
ment at all? Suppose that of a landed estate the yearly rent 
be four or five per cent upon the value, and that every twenty 
or thirty years one pound is taken out of these four or five ;— 
does that absorb the estate ?—has it the smallest tendency to do 
it ?—does it take one single step towards such a consummation ? 
—if it went on for millions of years, would it have made the 
slightest progress towards it, or have done anything but what 
all taxation must do, take away a portion from the present 
enjoyment of the payers. Well may the world still admire Quantd 
sapientia regitur. 

What the people have to do is clear. To avow their 
intention of employing the legal and recognized power 
they possess, not only to procure the abatement of the two 
nuisances, but, First, to make the best attainable calcula- 
tion of what has been substantially taken from the community 
by eighteen years Corn Laws, and lay a tax which, calculated 
to perpetuity, shall be of precisely the same value and amount, 
upon the rent of land ;—And Secondly, to estimate in the 
same manner the probable amount of legacy duty of which 
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the land-owners by the gross and mean trick of making 
themselves their own lawgivers have defrauded the public, 
and day an extra legacy duty which, calculated to perpetuity, 
shall be of precisely the same value and amount, upon the 
descent of landed property. Some persons may think there is 
something difficult or mysterious about the calculation ; they 
may therefore be usefully informed, that there are individuals 
called actuaries, whose profession it is to make calculations 
of this kind, and who if the grounds (that is, the different 
sums paid or withheld, with the dates) be given them, will 
for a moderate fee give precise answers, upon principles 
which nobody can gainsay, and which in fact are recognized 
daily by the courts of law, on the declaration of this same 
class of professional persons. Six years ago, the people 
might have accepted something very different; but their 
circumstances are not the same as six years ago,—they had 
not the Reform Bill. No man ever got anything by giving 
up his just right where he had power to enforce it. To 
give up a part to save the rest, is a perfectly different ques- 
tion ; but the people have no occasion to give up a tittle 
here. They have only to understand the thing, and use the 
means ; and, first or last, their enemies must be at their feet. 
And whenever that happens, they will overturn the most cruel, 
dishonest, and insulting structure of human wrong, that with 
the exception of the West-Indian tyranny, has sullied the page 
of history. The landlords will call this, setting one part of 
society against another. Is not the New Police, setting one 
part of society against another? There is no use in mincing 
phrases ; the people are trampled on by the rank and gross 
oppressions of an insolent order, who push their injustice to 
the cottage of the starving man and the bed-side of the 
dying, and feed their hounds on the blood and sinews of 
the industrious population. Two points are their law and their 
gospel; one, that they will not pay taxes and other people 
shall; the other, that fortunes shall be made for them at the 
expense of other people. All this they consider as their birth- 
right; and they turn like hunted wild beasts upon anybody 
who talks of taking it from them. The people have the 
legal and parliamentary means of relieving themselves, if they 
have union and sense. The question therefore reduces 
itself, to whether the people have union and sense. A man of 
forty-Secretary-power, (though not always right, yet thoroughly 
right here), has laid hold of one of these subjects, and has got 
at least one eye open to the other. If he ever lets go while 
God gives him life and strength,—if he does not appear year 
after year and session after session, speaking his printing and 
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printing his speeches, till he carries the Abolition of this 
agrarian Slavery,—he will deserve to be buried under piles of 
his departed Registers, like the Roman virgin under the shields 
of her countrymen. As the military Instruction-book says to 
lieutenants of hussars,—Why does he delay any longer to make 
himself famous? -He has all the game in his hand; and if he 
leaves the oppressors a fragment of their wrong, he is bound at 
least to charge them an eighth for salvage. 

The argument for the Corn Laws derived from the alleged 
fact that the Bfitish grower is the manufacturer’s best customer, 
is reducible to the question of whether he is so good a customer 
that it is for the manufacturer’s interest to let him take 
money out of his till to expend it at his shop. No 
manufacturer would be deceived by such a plea in a particular 
case, and no robber in grain would be impudent enough to 
advance it; but it is marvellous how men are perplexed when 
the proposal is to rob them in society. And one more word to 
the manufacturers. If it is true that the interests of the 
manufacturers and land-owners are so bound together, that it is 
for the benefit of the manufacturers to allow the land-owners to 
prevent the exchange of manufactures for foreign corn,—why 
should it not be equally true that it must be for the benefit of 
the land-owners to allow the manufacturers to lay a tax on home- 
grown corn and so increase the quantity that must be bought with 
their manufactures abroad? If the connexion is so intimate, 
turn and turn about is only fair. Would it not be clear, that 
if the manufacturers were benefited by a tax on home-grown 
corn, the land-owners also must have the benefit of the improve- 
ment in the condition of their best customers ? If they say, ‘ But 
you cut off part of our custom from us ;’—so do the land-owners 
now. ‘Try this; within the next twenty years, there might be 
somebody found to ask the question in the House of Commons. 

There are some mistakes in the book; as for instance, that 
‘ the result of tithes is to inflict on the soil an artificial sterility, 
to the extent of the tithe.’ It inflicts a degree of artificial 
sterility, but probably not to the extent of much above a twelfth 
part of the tithe, and this from what may be called accidental 
causes ; the error arising, from supposing that there can be 
any difference in the price of a given quantity of corn in the 
market, whether it be sold for the benefit of the tithe-owner or 
the grower. It is in fact the obsolete mistake of Mr. Ricardo ; 
which has been driven out of the field, and nearly given up by 
all supporters, in England, in France, and everywhere. But 
imaccuracies on insulated points, need not spoil the rest; and 
therefore great good may be the consequence of the circulation 
of Mr. Booth’s popular treatise on Free Trade. 
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Art. VII—A few Words on the Effects of Abolition and Commutation 
of Tithes. ‘Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine for March 1833. 


INCE < ee has been made that the Reviewer (meaning, 

as is apprehended, the writex‘ef the Article on the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells’s pamphlet in No. XX XV and on the Improve- 
ment of Condition of the Clergy in No. XXXII), would ‘ exa- 
mine carefully the probable eflect of that measure on our pros- 
pects as to the Repeal of the Corn Law ;’ it is impossible that 
he should not do his best to accede to the demand. ~ 

It has always been stated, that the Commutation of Tithes 
would throw a certain advantage into the hands of the landlords, 
or the church, or both, as they could agree to divide it. And 
there can be no hesitation in closing with the suggestion of the 
Northern Liberal, that it would be quite fitting and desirable 
that the government (supposing it ny se any honest intention 
on the subject at all) should take advantage of this to make the 
commutation of Tithes and the removal of the Corn Laws con- 
temporaneous, rather than give the landlords anything however 
small with one hand, for the sake of encountering an increased 
opposition to taking away with the other. But the Whigs will 
never do this; they will do directly the contrary. They will 
jump at any prospect of increasing the difficulty of whatever 
they take in hand. Ifthe Northern editor can persuade them 
to be wiser, he will be luckier than there is hope for; but he 
will be most welcome. When anything was said of the 
unadviseableness of refusing to abate an evil on pretence of at 
some time effecting ‘ the removal of a greater,’ it was nothing 
of this kind that was in view; alas for Mother Church, it was 
the removal of herself. 

At the same time in a case of this nature, a great deal turns 
upon the absolute magnitude of the object in question ; and if 
individuals differ in their estimate of this, they of course differ 
in their judgment of the importance of the object. Now the 
absolute value at issue was stated at something like 25,000/. a 

ear; and though there is no need not to do the prudent thing 
with 25,000/. a year, yet when viewed with relation to the com- 
parative effect to be produced by it in increasing the resistance 
of the landed interest, it does a little resemble the charity which 
should be on the watch to prevent a pea from being thrown in 
at London Bridge, at a time when there was an inundation in 
China. The writer in the Northern Magazine however appears 
to think its magnitude greater, in the proportion of 2s. 11d. to 
4d.; and therefore he has a full right to estimate its effects as 
equivalent to six peas and a fraction. Which of the two esti- 
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mates is the true one, must be settled by reference to the 
grounds on which they are respectively supported. On which 
it seems not superfluous to add, that the estimate at 2s. ljd. 
does not appear to be supported on any grounds at all, or at 
least on any that are given. No precise reason presents itself, 
why the scale of soils might not have been one that should 
produce 4s. or Is. And there would be no danger in asserting, 
that all estimates built upon measuring the price of corn ‘ by 
the expense of raising it on the lowest soils cultivated,’ are 
wrong except by accident. Instead of ‘ every civilized mortal’ 
agreeing in any such principle, a large and increasing number 
in all countries, who know no reason why they should be convict 
of incivility, maintain openly that it is ab initio a fallacy the 
mother of fallacies, and utterly untrue in the sense and manner 
in which it is applied; that it is a pre-posterous and entirely 
baseless argument, and that there is no instance in nature of 
such arguments producing truth except by chance. There is 
no use in trying to destroy such an opinion by hints at what 
is done by all civilized mortals. Always doubt a man in 
anything he seems to think indubitable; it is a capital rule. 
This is always the sore place; no man is taken in by what he 
doubts of, but always by something he thinks nobody can deny. 
But there is another reason for deducting from the effect ; 
which in fact operates proportionably on the whole field of the 
corn-laws. Suppose the corn trade free, and men rioting on all 
the corn that could be found from the Vistula to the St. Law- 
rence, and increasing their numbers at the rate which would be 
the consequence, whatever it might be. What would be the 
result to the owners of the lands which would no longer pay for 
growing corn? Devastation and barrenness, will say the corn- 
law defenders. Nothing of the kind, will say the men who look 
a little before their noses ; but on the contrary much multiplica- 
tion of mutton. Man was not made to live on bread alone; 
and the moment you place him at increased ease on the import- 
ant article of bread, he will put forth his feelers with augmented 
zeal in search of the next important article of something to make 
it savoury, As corn, for its bulk, happens to be one of the most 
easily transportable articles by sea, so beasts, of all kinds that 
chew the cud and divide the hoof, happen to be the least. 
There will not be the slightest practical danger, of a glut of 
mutton from Odessa ; nor even of veal from Hamburgh entering 
into any serious competition with the calves of Essex. It would 
be very weak to try to persuade the owners of the poor lands 
that they would be no pecuniary losers ; for of all things the 
weakest is to try to persuade a man in his own craft of what is 
not true. But it would be no mistake to impress upon these 
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owners, that they are not to be allowed to cry out devastation 
and barrenness, without a discount to the uttermost penny for 
the produce of their land in mutton. 

The probable effect of a Commutation of Tithes on the 
prospects as to the repeal of the Corn Law, would therefore, it 
is held, be exceedingly small, and in fact very near to incon- 
siderable, from the source of danger above discussed. Other 
—— there are, of much greater importance, and bearing on 
the same point. For example, it would be highly advantageous, 
if nothing hindered, that the commutation should be made in a 
way that would disengage a numerous and influential body, the 
clergy, from interest, or conceited interest, in the Corn Laws. 
This would be done by lodging their commutation-money in the 
funds. The effect of such a proceeding would be, not only to 
disengage them from an interest in the Corn Laws, but to give 
them a visible interest the other way. The only objection to it 
is, as stated in the first of the Articles in the Westminster 
Review named in the outset, that the other fundholders would 
not consider the Church a desirable fellow-passenger. But 
there is a peculiar reason which considerably diminishes the 
danger from the clergy. No orders of landholders except those 
who have the right of having their families supported at the 
public expense, and fellows of colleges who have no families at 
all, have any substantial and ultimate interest in the mainten- 
ance of the Corn Laws. It is all only increasing their money 
income by fifty per cent, and the demands upon it for the estab- 
lishment of their families by a hundred ; and this is what is in 
the way of being proved upon them, first or last, to their 
completest satisfaction. Now the clergy in general, are very 
far from being behindhand in one essential to being prepared 
to receive this verity,—the families. They are moreover for 
the most part either possessed of some capacity for investi- 
gating a somewhat complicated connexion of causes and effects 
themselves, or in the way of receiving impressions from those 
that are. The whole case is within their reach with vastly 
more ease than the First Book of the Principia, and by the exer- 
cise of something like the same faculties of quiet separation, 
comparison, and combination. There is in fact no race of men 
whom it will be so easy to persuade of the miserable final policy 
of the Corn Laws, as the mass of the existing English clergy. 

To return to technicals,—the intimation that 

‘ The dispute, in respect of the abstract point, is one of mere words ; 
they [one side] name the whole residuum of landed money produce, 
after deducting expenses of cultivation, rent, and then say that tithe is 
paid out of rent,’—p. 700. 

2c2 
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is of no correctness. The thing asserted was, that the oppo- 
nents confounded one sense of the word rent with another, and 
what was true of one applied to the other. The case in reality 
was of this kind. 4 comes into the ig cng Har of a segment 
of a plum cake; the remainder being kept back to pay the 
expenses of baking, orany other cause. B carries off two-thirds 
of the segment in transitu. complains thereof to C; who 
replies, ‘Simpleton, how can that be 3 there is not so much 
as you talk of, left.” It may be permitted to wonder what C 
would have said, if the complaint had been that B had left 
none at all. But this is precisely the mistake fallen into 
many years ago by the author of the Article on Taxation 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, in the 
memorable and never acknowledged instance of the tithe of the 
acre of carrot-seed* ; and as sheep follow sheep, so men are going 
upon it still. Dr. Chalmers has just pointed it out} as existing 
(if he is rightly understood) in the last or nearly the last Numbers 
of both the Edinburgh and Quarterly Review; and if a later 
instance is wanted, it may be found (sad to tell) in this self-same 
Number of the Edinburgh Magazine{. As in the two last 
instances it was probably a mere oversight, there would be 
nothing unreasonable in looking for some recognition of the 
inadvertency. But there will no good come of Political Economy, 
till men apply to it with the same habits, the same accuracy, 
and the same sang froid, with which our forbears of the last 
and preceding century investigated the motion of the moon or the 
theory of the tides. It takes a much greater quantity of what 
is vulgarly termed elbow-grease to make a political economist, 
than is commonly imagined. The pursuit is in fact a branch 
of mathematics of a high order; and till it is considered and 





* See Dr. Chalmers’s Political Economy, Note, p. 290. 

+ The Supreme Importance of a Right Moral to a Right Economical 
State of the Community. _ p. 98. 

t ** They [the landlords] oes called themselves ‘‘ The class which pays 
the Taxes.”’ .... Why, the whole rental of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
does not amount to fifty millions.’— State of the Country. p. 814. 

Now this is simply confounding the cake that is taken, with the cake 
that is left. The landlords never said that they paid all the taxes out of 
the rental that was left them; for to make that credible or reasonable, 
they must show that nobody else paid any money taxes. But they said that 
they paid the taxes through the operation of their being in one way or 
other deducted from the rents before they ever came into their hands ; 
which clearly might be true, even if carried to the extent of leaving the 
landlords no rents at all. What reality there may be in the statement 
of the landlords, is quite another question. But there is no natural 
absurdity about the statement ; and to discover any, is the cake mistake, 
and nothing else. 
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treated as such, there will be no unanimity. What chance, for 
instance, would there have been of arriving at the unanimity of 
truth on the subject of the moon’s motion, where the power had 
not been previously acquired of distinguishing between the 
results of two or more sets of clashing agencies operating on a 
common object. 

An instance in point is given by the next sentence. 


‘It is strangely overlooked, that without tithe, a portion of that 
residuum would not have arisen at all, but is occasioned by the higher 
price which tithe necessitates.’—p. 700. 


So far from this being overlooked, the greatest pains were 
taken to impress and elucidate the fact, that tithe raises 
the price of corn by a certain amount (stated at fourpence a 
quarter), which produces ‘ a small reaction’ to a corresponding 
amount on rent; so that what is taken from the rent, is the 
tithe minus the effect of this reaction. Now none of the writers 
in the Philosophical Transactions would have fallen into a similar 
mis-statement on a question of natural philosophy, through the 
mere apparition of an effect producing a reaction on its cause ; 
and simply for the reason, that they had accustomed themselves 
to consider coolly, and compare accurately, and not flounce 


about with large words of sarcasm, on ‘heads containing the 

veriest elements of appropriate knowledge,’ and ‘as every 

civilized mortal is aware,’ and ‘ during our terrestrial pilgrimage,’ 

and the like, There is a judgment on such as do these things. 
The intimation that 


‘ The effect of tithe is to diminish the efficiency of that check to the 
rise of price, which resides in the existence of inferior land, just by one 
tenth of its natural efficiency ; or, in other words, to allow the rise of 
price by one-tenth above the natural price,’-—p. 700. 


appears to be er nihilo nihil. The naked fact is, that a certain 
quantity of land is kept out of cultivation by tithe; and conse- 
quently a certain effect is produced in raising the price, and if 
the land was not kept out of cultivation, would not be produced. 
But this effect is a tenth of nothing ; except of itself multiplied 
by ten. And its absolute magnitude, as shown by comparison 
of the probable quantity of produce kept out of existence with 
the whole, is to raise the quarter of corn by some fourpence ; 
which is a very different thing from ‘allowing the rise of price 
by one-tenth above the natural price.’ ) 
The proposal (p. 697) that. the Corn Law should be modified 
to meet the advantages arising to the landlords from a commu- 
tation of tithes,—for a gain that would be found on examination 
very trivial, commits the error of appearing to recognize a right. 
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No man who meditated taking the whole lamb out of the wolf’s 
jaws, would begin by offering him market price for a cutlet. 

Finally, it is recommended to all who follow after Political 
Economy and ensue it, to cultivate the habit of going bride en 
main, and not plunging hastily into conclusions of either truth 
or falsehood. [f common truth be in a well, truth in Political 
Economy is at the centre of the earth; or at all events among 
the lowest strata to which human eyes have had access. 





Arr. VIIIL.—I1. The Moral and Physical Condition of the Working 
Classes in Manchester. By James Phillips Kay, M.D. Second 
Edition, enlarged —Ridgway. pp. 120. 


2. An Address to the Higher Classes on the Present State of Public 
Feeling among the Working Classes. —Whittaker, Treacher and Co. 


ue various orders of society are mutually dependent ; their 

interests are interwoven with a complexity which cannot be 
unravelled ; and natural connexions tend to diffuse throughout 
the mass the happiness or misery suffered by any particular 
portion. Evils which affect one class, poison the sources of 
well-being in another; and the sensation created by ills endured, 
is propagated by a chain of most subtle sensibility. Artificial 
causes indeed, sometimes benumb the feeling of society, and 
render it torpid and inert under the pressure of social calami- 
ties, and certain orders may for a time be protected from the in- 
fluence of events that produce misery in others ; but the tendency 
is still the same. The true interest of each is the happiness of all. 
The security of no class can be permanently attained at the 
prejudice of any other. A narrow, = policy necessaril 
issues in the injury of the order for which it was framed. All 
philosophy is finally found defective, which is not so enlarged 
as to include the happiness of the aggregate. - 

The best test of social institutions, 1s the condition of the 
community —— to their influence. Temporary prosper- 
ity may certainly be attained, even under imperfect forms of 
government, from the influence of external circumstances, which 
control fora time the natural tendency of such institutions to 
produce physical and moral degradation among the mass of 
the people; and in any analysis of the causes of their condi- 
tion, the influence of these external agencies should be care- 
fully separated from the natural effects of internal misrule. 
But the process of deterioration and decay will in the end pre- 
vail. The blessings which flow from without, will at last, in 
such states, like a stagnant stream, cease to fertilize the barren 
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wastes of an ignorant people; and may add to the pestilential 
influences of a continually increasing moral debasement. 

Certain orders of society may be protected by artificial 
barriers, which may, for a time, resist the efforts of misrule. 
Secured from actual dangers, not tortured by the goad of con- 
tinual toil, unpursued by the hounds of want, being able to 
wait the law’s delay or to resist the oppressor’s wrong, 
even if some encroachments be made on the extent of their 
possessions, and the mound which resists the invasion of actual 
suffering be weakened and undermined ; the consciousness 
of present ease is too apt to induce apathy concerning future 
dangers,—to lull them in the lap of refined pleasures,—and even 
to cheat them with dreams of the happiness of the whole people, 
at the very moment when the hoarse voice of popular discon- 
tent is sounding in their ears. 

The effects of misgovernment are first experienced by the 
weak and unprotected ; by those who have no hoard of wealth 
to consume, but whose daily labour produces their daily supply. 
The prudence and morality of a people may for a time enable 
them to maintain a manly struggle with the multitude of evils, 
which arise from imperfect and partial laws; or external cir- 
cumstances may postpone the day when these laws will pro- 
duce their natural results; but, at length, the moral and 
physical character of the population will be degraded. The 
absence of proper intellectual and moral culture ; impediments 
to the spread of knowledge ; oppressive taxation; restrictions 
on the natural tendencies of trade and civilization, and their 
results the privations and toil of the working classes, exchanged 
only for reckless dissipation ; boons for the increase of a super- 
abundant population, in the guise of remedies for impending 
calamities, and their consequence the destruction of fore- 
thought and economy ; the combined effects of ignorance, vice, 
and want, evinced in the alienation of the natural charities 
and the growth of domestic and social discontent; all these 
evils, a monstrous growth from the same poisoned root, tend to 
produce a state of society too fearful to be contemplated, 
possessing a restless and anarchical energy, which if not 
counteracted would speedily issue in the destruction of all the 
cohesive properties of the social constitution. ‘To correct legis- 
lation, nothing is more necessary than minute and constant 
information concerning the actual condition of the people. 
In the absence of this, the influence of laws on the happiness 
and morals of the mass, and on the prosperity of the empire, 
cannot be traced ; no comparison can be instituted between the 
state of the population under different systems of policy; and 
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evils of the most frightful magnitude may be permitted silently 
to grow, especially among the labouring classes of society, 
unnoticed by their superiors, denied by their oppressors, and 
unknown to the government, until the state is shaken by some 
frightful convulsion. But even the ordinary and daily purposes 
of legislation cannot be accomplished without these data on 
which to found its conclusions. 

Yet in this country thereis no organised system for obtaining 
statistical returns. on the registers of marriages, births, and 
deaths, are kept in an extremely imperfect manner. When 
particular emergencies render a special inquiry necessary, gene- 
ral evidence is presented by the parties interested in some pro- 
jected change, before a Committee of the House of Commons. 
The evidence thus adduced, consists too frequently of what is 
merely ex parte; statements which contradict and neutralise 
each other, and often so vague and general in character, as to 
be almost useless to the support of any practical conclusion. 
Even the existence of commissioners appointed to make specific 
inquiries, demonstrates that there is an absence of inform- 
ation on the most important subjects of legislation, at the very 
period when a crisis demanding the decision of government has 
arrived. The labours of any private individuals placed in cir- 
cumstances which favour the acquisition of correct information, 
are therefore peculiarly valuable in the absence of a universal 
statistical system ; especially when the results of their investi- 
gations are recorded with impartiality, and reduced as much 
as possible to a statistical form. 

he rapid progress of our manufactures and commerce has 
accumulated great masses of population, in which society has 
assumed new relations amongst its several classes. The 
invention of the steam-engine, and the mechanical improve- 
ments introduced into all manufacturing processes, have 
increased in an extraordinary degree the power of supplying 
articles of exchange. The enterprize of our merchants, the 
vast extent of our colonies with which a peaceful though a 
restricted trade is secured; the extraordinary stimulus given 
to our industry by the late war, which for a time almost 
extinguished the manufactures and commerce of the continent ; 
our natural resources in the facilities of internal communica- 
tion, and mines of mineral and coal; the extent of the national 
capital, and the energy of the national character; all these com- 
bined causes have occasioned a developement of the manu- 
facturing and commercial power of the nation, unexampled in 
the history of the world. 


‘ Visiting Manchester, the metropolis of the commercial system, a 
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stranger regards with wonder the ingenuity and comprehensive 
capacity, which, in the short space of half a century, have here 
established the staple manufacture of this kingdom. He beholds 
with astonishment the establishments of its merchants—monuments of 
fertile genius and successful design :—the masses of capital which 
have been accumulated by those who crowd upon its mart, and the 
restless but sagacious spirit which has made every part of the known 
world the scene of their enterprise. The sudden creation of the 
mighty system of commercial organization which covers this country, 
and stretches its arms to the most distant seas, attests the power and 
the dignity of man. Commerce, it appears to such a spectator, here 
gathers in her storehouses the productions of every clime, that she 
may minister to the happiness of a favoured race.’ 

‘When he turns from the great capitalists, he contemplates the 
fearful strength only of that multitude of the labouring population, 
which lies like a slumbering giant at their feet. He has heard of the 
turbulent riots of the people—of machine breaking—of the secret 
and sullen organization which has suddenly lit the torch of incen- 
diarism, or well nigh uplifted the arm of rebellion in the land. He 
remembers that political desperadoes have ever loved to tempt this 
population to the hazards of the swindling game of revolution, and 
have scarcely failed. In the midst of so much opulence, however, he 
has disbelieved the cry of need.’ 

‘ Believing that the natural tendency of unrestricted commerce, 
(unchecked by the prevailing want of education, and the incentives 
afforded by imperfect laws to improvidence and vice,) is to develope 
the energies of society, to increase the comforts and luxuries of life, 
and to elevate the physical condition of every member of the social 
body, we have exposed, with a faithful, though a friendly hand, the 
condition of the lower orders connected with the manufactures of this 
town, because we conceive that the evils affecting them result from 
foreign and accidental causes. A system, which promotes the advance 
of civilization, and diffuses it over the world—which promises to 
maintain the peace of nations, by establishing a permanent inter- 
national law, founded on the benefits of commercial association, can- 
not be inconsistent with the happiness of the great mass of the people. 
There are men who believe that the labouring classes are condemned 
for ever, by an inexorable fate, to the unmitigated curse of toil, 
scarcely rewarded by the bare necessaries of existence, and often 
visited by the horrors of hunger and disease—that the heritage of 
ignorance, labour, and misery, is entailed upon them as an eternal 
doom. Such an opinion might appear to receive a gloomy confirm- 
ation, were we content with the evidence of fact, derived only from 
the history of uncivilized races, and of feudal institutions. No 
modern Rousseau now rhapsodises on the happiness of the state of 
nature. Moral and physical degradation are inseparable from barba- 
rism. The unsheltered, naked savage, starving on food common to the 
denizens of the wilderness, never knew the comforts contained in the 
most wretched cabin of our poor.’ 
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‘ Civilization, to which feudality is inimical, but which is most 
powerfully promoted by commerce, surrounds man with innumerable 
inventions. It has thus a constant tendency to multiply, without 
limit, the comforts of existence, and that by an amount of labour, at 
all times undergoing an indefinite diminution. It continually expands 
the sphere of his relations, from a dependance on his own limited 
resources, until it has combined into one mighty league, alike the 
members of communities, and the powers of the most distant regions. 
The cultivation of the faculties, the extension of knowledge, the im- 
provement of the arts, enable man to extend his dominion over matter, 
and to minister, not merely to all the exigencies, but to the capricious 
tastes and the imaginary appetites of his nature. When, therefore, 
every zone has contributed its most precious stores—science has 
revealed her secret laws—genius has applied the mightiest powers of 
nature to familiar use, making matter the patient and silent slave of 
the will of man—if want prey upon the heart of the people, we may 
strongly presume that, besides the effects of existing manners, some 
accidental barrier exists, arresting their natural and rightful supply.’ 

‘ The evils affecting the working classes, so far from being the 
necessary results of the commercial system, furnish evidence of a disease 
which impairs its energies, if it does not threaten its vitality.-—Moral 
and Physical Condition of the Working Classes in Manchester. p. 76. 


The increase of wealth, and the spread of enterprize have 
indeed received severe checks in later years. The nation reels 
beneath the enormous burthens imposed on it by the profligate 
expenditure of the late war. Taxation has been pushed to its 
utmost limit. The powers of supply have overtaken and sur- 
passed the effectual demand ; and restrictions and monopolies 
fetter the enterprize which would open new sources of ex- 
change for the industry of the country. Our powers of suc- 
cessfully rivalling the manufactures of other nations, are 
reduced by a tax on the staple commodity of life, which thus 
increases the cost of production in a ratio constantly accumu- 
lating with the amount of labour employed, in every successive 
process necessary to the completion of the article to be exchanged. 
While the demand for labour is thus diminished, our poor-laws 
stimulate the increase of an uneducated, toilworn, and ignorant 
working class. We have a vindictive criminal code, which is 
so abhorrent to common sense, that juries modify their verdicts 
to elude its vengeance, and judges interfere between the 
victim and the law, to solicit the mercy of the crown, Our 
system of secondary punishments is neither exemplary nor 
corrective ; it neither conveys terror and warning to the people, 
nor does it improve the mind and elevate the habits of the 
criminal. Crime is often committed and confessed, in order 
that the criminal may enjoy the boon which the law offers for 
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offences. In the provinces, there is no preventive police. The 
excise-laws promote the increase of the haunts of intemperance, 
and foster the reckless sensuality of the lowest class. Our 
gaols, though improved, are still’ schools of vice, where the 
novice is initiated in the more subtle secrets of chicanery and 
fraud; where the sensibilities of the young offender are seared, 
and, with a callous heart, his passions are prepared for deeds of 
violence, and scenes of rapine. Add to all this, that there is 
no system of national education for the people. Imperfect 
means of acquiring knowledge are partially distributed by the 
spontaneous efforts of individuals ; but useful knowledge is not 
diffused. An abortive philanthropy cultivates the minds of 
the working classes, just so faras to render them capable of 
receiving right instruction, and then abandons them to the 
tender mercies of blind chance, or to the mischievous teaching 
of restless and perverted spirits ; it prepares the soil with all 
the diligence of the careful husbandman, and then leaves it to 
be sown with thistles by the wind, or with tares by the enemy. 
The people are taught by their’ own miseries, that they 
suffer grievous wrongs; they feel that they have been de- 
pressed by the expenditure of an impolitic war, by the lavish 
patronage of government, by an ignorance on the part of their 
rulers of the principles of trade and the sources of national 
wealth, and that they have been thus deprived of the just rewards 
of their labour. But from the want of a sound acquaintance 
with the sciences of political economy and legislation, they are 
liable to be deluded into an implicit reliance on the patent 
schemes of political nostrum-mongers. A wise government would 
provide institutions of the most liberal and popular character, 
for the political instruction of the people; and taxes would no 
longer shackle the diffusion of sound principles amongst the 
masses. While the labouring population is oppressed by toil, 
goaded by misery, deluded by the designing, tempted by sen- 
suality, and debased by the law itself whose imperfections 
seduce to vice and impel to crime; the state should tremble, 
lest the great basis of society, its strength being destroyed, 
should crumble beneath the weight of the superincumbent 
mass, or be so agitated that the mighty structure it supports 
should be shaken into an utter and irreparable ruin. 

These reflections are natural deductions from the details of 
the pamphlet which presents a picture of the moral and 
physical condition of the working classes in the largest manu- 
facturing town in the empire. ‘The natural tendency of trade 
is, as there shown, to diffuse wealth and happiness through 
the various orders of society, and to cultivate the intelligence, 
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the industry, and the virtue of the middle and lower ranks. It 
is contended that commerce will issue in greater individual and 
national happiness than any other form of social organization 
yet developed; but, being in a great manufacturing town, and 
daily brought into contact with evils which affect the well-being 
of great portions of the community, the author portrays the 
revolting features which deform society, and then endeavours to 
trace their origin and suggest the means of their removal. It 
is grateful to perceive how the general principle adduced con- 
cerning the tendencies of trade, is supported by an array of 
statistical evidence, by which is shown that the evils exposed 
may be legitimately attributed to the temporary influence of 
causes capable of being removed by timely and judicious legis- 
lation. These facts are, moreover, not exhibited as evidence of 
the existence of an insulated exception to the prosperity of the 
working classes throughout the kingdom, but rather to attract 
public attention to an investigation of their condition in other 
communities, with the melancholy conviction, that similar 
inquiries will, elsewhere, issue in the discovery of similar evils. 
This foreboding is justly founded, and in entering into a 
slight analysis of the facts contained in this work, chords will 
be touched whose vibration will awaken feelings of interest 
in the most remote portions of the country. 

The extraordinary progress of commercial prosperity during 
the close of the last and the commencement of the present 
century, occasioned the colonization of extensive districts. Some 
counties were suddenly crowded with inhabitants. The most 
remote and sequestered vallies, where streams of water and 
supplies of fuel and of minerals existed, became the scene of 
manufacturing enterprize and ingenuity, and the towns increased 
with an unexampled rapidity. Public attention was absorbed 
in the application of capital to these great and bold schemes. 
For in the progress of endeavours to invent and improve 
machinery,—in the erection of manufactories, and the constant 
attention required for the success of these establishments,— 
in the working of mines and quarries, and the multiplication 
of roads and canals, so perfect an abstraction of the 
public mind from other pursuits was produced, that the 
police of towns was, for a considerable period, neglected, and 
municipal evils were permitted to accumulate. In erecting 
towns, land was let by proprietors, for the most part non-resi- 
dent, to speculators who unrestrained by any police regula- 
tions, built houses for the poorer inhabitants, often destitute of 
the conveniences which minister to comfort and cleanliness— 
huddled together in confused groups, separated only by narrow 
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streets, and intersected by close courts, alleys, and avenues, 
where filth was permitted to accumulate. The streets not being 
subjected to the influence of any police laws, were permitted to 
remain unpaved, were unscavengered, and consequently became 
the receptacles of the most disgusting offal. From investiga- 
tions made by the Board of Health at Manchester previously to 
the invasion of Cholera, it 7 that out of 687 streets 
inspected in the township of Manchester, 248 were unpaved, 
53 partially paved, 112 ill ventilated, and 352 contained heaps 
of refuse, stagnant pools, ordure &c. The report of the state 
of the houses in the same township was that out of 6951 houses 
inspected, 2565 required whitewashing, 960 needed repair, of 
939 the soughs required repair, 1135 were reported to be damp, 
452 ill ventilated, and 2221 were destitute of privies. 


‘ The state of the streets powerfully affects the health of their in- 
habitants. Sporadic cases of typhus chiefly appear in those which 
are narrow, ill ventilated, unpaved, or which contain heaps of refuse, 
or stagnant pools. ‘The confined air and noxious exhalations, which 
abound in such places, depress the health of the people, and on this 
account contagious diseases are also most rapidly propagated there. 
The operation of these causes is exceedingly promoted by their reflex 
influence on the manners. ‘The houses, in such situations, are un- 
cleanly, ill provided with furniture ; an air of discomfort if not of 
squalid and loathsome wretchedness pervades them, they are often 
dilapidated, badly drained, damp : and the habits of their tenants are 
gross—they are ill fed, ill clothed, and uneconomical—at once spend- 
thrifts and destitute—denying themselves the comforts of life, in order 
that they may wallow in the unrestrained licence of animal appetite. 
An intimate connexion subsists, among the poor, between the cleanli- 
ness of the street and that of the house and person. Uneconomical 
habits, and dissipation are almost inseparably allied ; and they are 
so frequently connected with uncleanliness, that we cannot consider 
their concomitance as altogether accidental. The first step to reck- 
lessness may often be traced in a neglect of that self-respect, and of 
the love of domestic enjoyments, which are indicated by personal 
slovenliness, and discomfort of the habitation. Hence, the importance 
of providing by police regulations or general enactment, against those 
fertile sources alike of disease and demoralization, presented by the 
gross neglect of the streets and habitations of the poor. When the 
health is depressed by the concurrence of these causes, contagious 
diseases spread with a fatal malignancy among the population sub- 
jected to their influence. The records of the Fever Hospital of Man- 
chester, prove that typhus prevails almost exclusively in such situations.’ 
—Id. p. 28. 


The Boards of Health recently established in conformity with 
the Orders in Council should be constituted permanent organ- 
ized centres of medical police, where municipal powers should 
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be directed by scientific men to remove and prevent the accu- 
mulation of those agencies which most powerfully depress the 
physical condition of the inhabitants. Besides this suggestion, 
Dr. Kay regrets that commissioners were not appointed many 
years ago, and invested with authority to regulate the laying 
out of building land within the precincts of Manchester. 


‘ Private rights ought not to be exercised so as to produce a public 
injury. The law, which describes and punishes offences against the 
person and property of the subject, should extend its authority by 
establishing a social code, in which the rights of communities should 
be protected from the assaults of partial interests. By exercising its 
functions in the former case, it does not wantonly interfere with the 
liberty of the subject, nor in the latter, would it violate the reverence 
due to the sacred security of property.’ 

The powers obtained by the recent changes in the police act of 
Manchester are retrospective, and exclusively refer to the removal of 
existing evils: their application must also necessarily be slow. We 
conceive that special police regulations should be framed for the pur- 
pose of preventing the recurrence of that gross neglect of decency 
and violation of order, whose effects we have described.’ 

Streets should be built according to plans determined (after a con- 
ference with the owners) by a body of commissioners, specially elected 
for the purpose—their width should bear a certain relation to the size 
and elevation of the houses erected. Landlords should be compelled, 
on the erection of any house, to provide sufficient means of drainage, 
and each to pave his respective area of the street. Each habitation 
should be provided with a due receptacle for every kind of refuse, and 
the owner should be obliged to white-wash the house, at least once 
every year. Inspectors of the state of houses should be appointed : 
and the repair of all those reported to be in a state inconsistent with 
the health of the inhabitants, should be enforced at the expense of the 
iandlords. If the rents of houses are not sufficient to remunerate the 
owners for this repair, their situation must in general be such, or their 
dilapidation so extreme, as to render them so undesirable to the 
comfort, or so prejudicial to the health of the tenants that they ought 
to be no longer inhabited.’—Jd. p. 105. 


The great demand for workmen required by the sudden in- 
crease of manufacturing establishments, rapidly absorbed all 
the labourers of the district in which such changes occurred. 
Capitalists therefore encouraged colonization from distant parts 
of the kingdom, and crowds of Irish flocked into the country. 
In Manchester out of a population of 220,000 people it is calcu- 
lated that there are 50,000 Irish. The settlement of this latter 
class has had a most important influence on the condition 
of the people. An immediate effect is the rapid increase of the 
poor-rate. As it would be worse than useless to re-transport a 
pauper to Ireland who would immediately return to be again 
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a burthen to the parish, the claims of the Irish are admitted 
before they have obtained a legal settlement. Hence, notwith- 
standing the utmost jealousy on the part of the overseers and 
the most zealous administration of the law, the number of Irish 
who become burthensome to the parish without having obtained 
settlements, augments with great rapidity. 

In the months of November, December, January, and 
February of 1827—8, the number of Irish cases without 
settlements, relieved in the township of Manchester, was 3671, 
and of English and Irish having settlements, 27,046. In 
the same months of 1830—31, the Irish cases without settle- 
ments, had increased to 9,892, and the English and Irish cases 
having settlements, were 35,950. But the effects of this 
immigration on the physical comfort, the morals, and happiness 
of the people, are much more remarkable. In employments 
requiring great skill, the effects of the competition were little 
felt; | but, in some in which no skill is required, and in 
others where it is easily attained, the competition of the 
redundant labour of the Irish, combined with the con- 
stantly accumulating embarrassments of a restricted com- 
merce, reduced the rewards of labour to the lowest degree 
in the scale. In this state, the example of the lrish spread 
with the rapidity of contagion. The English population, 
too frequently overborne by toil and a constant strife with 
necessity, rapidly learned the habits of their neighbours. 
Their houses became squalid; the pittance procured b 
labour was not economized ; once having tasted the luckless 
charity of the law, they relied on its support for the future. 
Forethought, frugality, cleanliness, and method were banished 
from their habitations. The toil of the day was too great 
to permit them either to learn lessons from the past, or to 
provide for the future. Uneducated, starved, toilworn, apparently 
abandoned to their hard fate, without any to instruct or 
cheer them, they too often yielded also to the seductions 
offered by the haunts of vice, and spent the wretched earnings 
of their wearisome labour, or even the paltry stipend doled out 
to them by the executor of the law, at the tavern, seeking to 
drown the remembrance of their misery in the delirium of 
intoxication. 

Unremitted labour is in itself debasing. The abstraction of 
intellectual and moral stimuli leaves the mind in a state of 
torpid inertness. If no provision be made to introduée the grateful 
relief of variety of occupation, but the workman be constantly 
subjected to the same dull routine of ceaseless drudgery ; if 
little or no leisure be permitted to him; and if during that 


» 
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leisure his wearied energies be neither refreshed by gentle 
amusements, nor his mind by more elevated pursuits, his tastes 
will sink to the level of the brutes, to which by the process he 
ig assimilated. A more frightful fate could scarcely be con- 
templated than this, of which the only relief would be its brief 
respites of profound forgetfulness. 

For the degree of labour which is demanded from the working 
classes, and the meagreness of the remuneration which most of 
them receive, thanks may be given to the opponents of 
free trade, and the partisans of monopoly. The increase of 
population, though it has been little subjected to the wholesome 
control of moral restraint, has never been so rapid as the 
augmentation of the resources of the country might have been, 
had its commerce been unrestricted. But devoid of education, 
rendered reckless by want and extreme toil, and tempted by the 
boon practically offered by the law for the increase of the 
population, the most wretched of the working classes have 
married at the earliest period; and while commerce has over- 
taken the limits prescribed to it by the law, the population has 
surpassed all that under such limitation is consistent with the 
due reward of the labourer. 

The effects of the Poor laws are thus described by Dr. Kay. 

‘A rate levied on property for the support of indigence is, in a 
great degree, a tax on the capital from whose employment are 
derived the incentives of industry and the rewards of the frugal, 
ingenious, and virtuous poor. If the only test of the application of 
this fund be indigence, without reference to desert—be want, 
irrespective of character—motives to frugality, self controul and 
industry are at once removed, and the strong barrier which nature 
had itself erected to prevent the moral lapse of the entire population 
is wantonly destroyed. The tax acts as a new burden on the industrious 
poor, already suffering from an enormous pressure, and not only drags 
within the limits of pauperism unwilling victims, but paralyses with 
despair the efforts of those whose exertions might otherwise have 
prolonged their struggle with adversity. The wages of the worthy 
are often given to encourage the sluggard, the drunkard, and the man 
whose imprudence entails on the community the precocious burden of 
his meagre and neglected offspring.’ 

‘The feeble obstacle raised in the country to the propagation of a 
pauper population, by making the indigent chargeable on the estates 
of the land-owners, is even there rendered almost entirely inefficacious 
by the too frequent non-residence of the gentry, or the indifference 
with which this apparently inevitable evil is regarded. In the South 
of England the fatal error has been committed of paying a certain 
portion of the wages of able-bodied labourers out of the fund obtained 
by the poor-rates ; and a population is thus created, bound like slaves 
to toil, and having also, like them, a right to be maintained. But, 
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in the large towns, the feeble check to the increase of pauperism 
which thus exists in some rural districts, is entirely removed. The 
land is let to speculators who build cottages, the rents of which are 
collected weekly, a commutation for the rates being often paid by the 
landlord when they are demanded, which seldom occurs in the iowest 
description of houses. A married man having thus by law an 
unquestioned right to a maintenance proportioned to the number of 
his family, direct encouragement is afforded to improvident marriages. 
The most destitute and immoral marry to increase their claim on the 
stipend appointed for them by law, which thus acts as a bounty on the 
increase of a squalid and debilitated race, who inherit from their 
parents disease, sometimes deformity, often vice, and always beggary.’ 

‘ The number of labourers thus created diminishes the already scanty 
wages of that portion of the population still content to endeavour by 
precarious toil to maintain their honest independence. Desperate is 
the struggle by which, under such a system, the upright labourer pro- 
cures for his family the comforts of existence. Many are dragged by 
the accidents of life to an unwilling acceptance of this legalized pen- 
sion of the profligate, and some, over informed by misfortune in the 
treachery of their own hearts, are seduced to palter with temptation, 
and at length to capitulate with their apparent fate.’ 

‘ Fearful demoralization attends an impost whose distribution 
diminishes the incentives to prudence and virtue. When reckless of 
the future, the intelligence of man is confined to the narrow limits of 
the present. He thus debases himself beneath the animals whose 
instincts teach them to lay up stores for the season of need. The 
gains of the pauper are, in prosperity, frequently squandered in 
taverns, whilst his family exists in hungered and ragged misery, and 
few sympathies with the sufferings of,his aged relatives or neighbours 
enter his cold heart, since he knows they haye an equal claim with 
himself, on that pittance which the law awards. ‘The superfluities 
which nature would prompt him in a season of abundance to hoard 
for the accidents of the future, are wasted with reckless profusion ; 
because the law takes care of the future. Selfish profligacy usurps the 
seat of the household virtues of the English labourer.’ 

‘ Charity once extended an invisible chain of sympathy between the 
higher and lower ranks of society, which has been destroyed by the 
luckless pseudo-philanthropy of the law. Few aged or decrepid 
pensioners now gratefully receive the visits of the higher classes—few 
of the poor seek the counsel, the admonitions, and assistance of the 
rich in the period of the inevitable accidents of life. ‘The bar of the 
overseer is however crowded with the sturdy applicants for a legalized 
relief, who regard the distributor of this bounty as their stern and 
merciless oppressor, instructed by the compassionless rich to reduce 
to the lowest possible amount the alms which the law wrings from 
their reluctant hands. This disruption of the natural ties has created 
a wide gulf between the higher and lower orders of the community, 
across which, the scowl of hatred banishes the smile of charity 
and love.’—Id. p. 45. 


VOL. XVIII_— Westminster Review. 2b 
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One fact connected with the state of the population which is 
mentioned by the author, is too remarkable to be omitted. 
‘The average annual number of births attended by the officers 
of the lying-in charity in Manchester, is four thousand three 
hundred, and the number of births to the population, may be 
assumed as one in twenty-eight inhabitants. This annual 
average of births represents therefore a population of 124,000, 
and assuming that of Manchester and the environs to be 
230,000, more than one half of its inhabitants are either so 
destitute or so degraded, as to require the assistance of public 
charity in bringing their offspring into the world.’ 

Unremitted exertions are requisite to prevent the growth of 
the jealousy which divides the —— and the labouring 
classes. The embarrassed state of commerce has constantly 
tended to reduce the wages of labour. To resist undue en- 
croachments, and to maintain a general standard of remunera- 
tion, the working classes have combined in associations for 
mutual protection, which have not unfrequently been engaged 
in impolitic, useless, and vexatious contests with their employ- 
ers. Leaders not sufticiently acquainted with the principles 
regulating the rate of wages, have misled the people; some 
unprincipled men, whose element is the agitation created by 
public feuds, have at times influenced their passions; and in 
seasons of commercial perplexity, a wide-spread spirit of dis- 
content has thus been fostered, which has occasionally issued 
in the commission of acts of licentious violence. Many of the 
most enlightened of the working classes repudiate these 
excesses. ‘lhe objects to which the efforts of such associations 
have been directed, have seldom been attained, though the 
struggle has been prolonged with remarkable obstinacy. The 
trade of certain districts has received material injury, in the loss 
of the confidence necessary to the investment of capital. The 
operatives have suffered severely during the contest, certain of 
their leaders have embezzled their funds, and they have had 
sufficing evidence of the absurdity of the projects into which 
they have been plunged. But duiing the ‘ turn out,’ lament- 
able disassociation has been effected between the higher and 
lower orders of society. 

The manufacturing capitalists of the large towns comprize 
many enlightened, high-minded, and generous men, foremost in 
every struggle for the liberty and prosperity of the country, and 
earnest advocates of all that can conduce to the elevation of the 
people. To such men it belongs to break down the batrier 
which separates the rich from the poor, and by measures equally 
benevolent, sagacious, and energetic, to accomplish a more 
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cordial association between the higher and lower orders of 
society. 


‘The people are every where easily governed by any one who will 
take the necessary means to possess himself of their confidence. You 
may acquire influence over them yet more extensive than that of the 
demagogues they now confide in. For you have wealth, and power, 
and character, as well as talent; and they are accustomed to pay 
deference to all these attributes. But this influence can never be 
acquired, if you stand aloof in indolent security or arrogant contempt. 
You cannot guide them without mingling with them. ‘* You cannot 
live for men, without living with them.”* But, first, you must gain 
the esteem and confidence of the lower classes: without this you can 
do little. Shew them that you are as ardent an advocate of liberal 
principles as themselves, and that the ends you aim at are the same, 
though the means you would employ to gain them may be different. 
Shew them that you have their interests at heart, and are willing to 
sacrifice and suffer much for them ; and have no private objects of your 
own to serve. They are naturally disposed to respect and obey those 
who are above them in rank, and wealth, and education ; and by care 
and conduct you may cultivate this disposition to almost any extent.’ 
— Address to the Higher Classes, Sc. p. 7. 


How great soever may be the prosperity which the skill, 
industry, and enterprize of the great manufacturing towns may 
attain, the apparent well-being of these communities will be 
fallacious and transitory, in the absence of expedients to main- 
tain a high moral tone in all classes, and a cordial association 
of the several orders of society. If the relations of the wealthy 
with the poor, be merely those created by the exchange of 
labour for wages, the association is heartless and degrading. To 
regard the workman solely as necessary to a certain process of 
labour, to limit all intercourse with him to the contract for the 
animal power which he has to sell, is practically to debase him 
to the level of a machine, and even to remove him to a greater 
distance from the thoughts of his employer, inasmuch as the 
machine is an integral portion of his capital, in the successful 
employment of which he has a more immediate interest than he 
can have in the health or moral elevation of the ee 
for whose use he has made only a temporary bargain. On the 
other hand, if the workman discover that his connexion with 
the capitalist is limited to the contract for his labour, all feel- 
ings which might have associated him with his employer are 
severed, and in their stead arise jealousy of the power of his 
superior, a constant suspicious watchfulness lest he should 
enjoy more than his rightful share of the accumulated profits, 
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sometimes envy of his success, resistance to his rightful autho- 
rity, moody discontent, and deeply seated animosity. — 

How frightful a picture would a vast manufacturing town 
exhibit, of which it should be asserted, that a wide, untraversed 
gulph, separated the wealthy classes and the poor! That the 
workman rose before the sun to his daily toil, and pursued it 
until night, with brief intervals of respite, sufficient only to 
satisfy the absolute necessities of his nature. That during the 
day he encountered only the overseer of his employment, and 
received at the close of the week, from a subaltern agent, the 
wages of his exertions. That after twelve hours spent in actual 
labour, and two in proceeding to and from his habitation and 
taking the necessary refreshment, seven being subtracted for 
sleep, he should have three of leisure, which from his precedent 
toil, he would rather be disposed to spend at the tavern, than in 
gentle amusements, or in occupations which might elevate his 
mind and refine his tastes ; and that during these three hours, 
he was visited by no friend of the instruction of the people, but 
that his power of resisting the seductions of sensuality being 
diminished by the inevitable results of toil, he was abandoned 
to struggle alone with his fate. That when the day of rest came 
round, nothing appeared to rouse him from the apathy 
into which, in the absence of all moral and intellectual stimuh, 
he was plunged, or to rescue him from the debasing indulgences 
with which he supplied the want of innocent and ennobling ex- 
citement. 

The engagements of capitalists, especially in the present state 
of commerce, are such as to preclude the possibility of their 
personally maintaining a useful intercourse with the whole 
body of the workmen in their employ. It is also true that, 
if evils at all resembling those described exist in any of our 
great manufacturing towns, they have arisen gradually from 
the influence of circumstances over which no _ individual 
had any control, and that their existence has only of late 
become apparent to these communities. Considered as a whole, 
such misery is too great to be wrestled with by any single 
strength, and the habit of thus regarding it has induced despair 
of its removal. Thus, the great masses of habitations, closely 
peopled by the lowest and least moral of the poor, which, in 
almost all great cities, threaten ultimately to surround and 
bury in their bosoms the dwellings of the rich and the refined, 
are too frequently regarded by the benevolent, as hideous moral 
wastes in which lurk those maladies of society which mock all 
the expedients of social and legislative interference. 

The labouring population is, when only numerically con- 
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sidered, so vast a power, that the policy which should dare 
to neglect its interests would be bold even to madness. But 
on contemplating the energies of this mighty multitude,— 
what strength of endurance, and what desperation to resist 
might be awakened in each member of this mass ;—and, on 
the other hand, what impulse each of these minds when culti- 
vated is capable of giving to the progress of civilization ;—the 
importance of this arm of the national power swells to a 
magnitude which the mind fails to comprehend. 


‘ If a period ever existed, when public peace was secured by refusing 
knowledge to the population, that epoch has lapsed. The policy of 
governments may have been little able to bear thescrutiny of the people. 
This may be the reason why the fountains of English literature have 
been sealed—and the works of ourreformers, our patriots, and our con- 
fessors—the exhaustless sources of all that is pure and holy, and of 
good report, amongst us—have not been made accessible and familiar to 
the poor. Yet, literature of this order is destined to determine the 
structure of our social constitution, and to become the mould of our 
national character ; and they who would dam up the flood of truth 
from the lower ground, cannot prevent its silent transudation. A 
little knowledge is thus inevitable, and it is proverbially a dangerous 
thing. Alarming disturbances of social order generally commence 
with a people only partially instructed. The preservation of internal 
peace, not less than the improvement of our national institutions, 
depends on the education of the working classes.’ 

‘ Government unsupported by popular opinion, is deprived of its 
true strength, and can only retain its power by the hateful expedients 
of despotism. Laws which obtain not general consent are dead letters, 
or obedience to them must be purchased by blood. But ignorance 
perpetuates the prejudices and errors which contend with the just 
exercise of a legitimate authority, and makes the people the victims of 
those ill-founded panics which convulse society, or seduces them to 
those tumults which disgrace the movements of a deluded populace. 
Unacquainted with the real sources of their own distress, misled by 
the artful misrepresentations of men whose element is disorder, and 
whose food faction can alone supply, the people have too frequently 
neglected the constitutional expedients by which redress ought only to 
have been sought, and have brought obloquy on their just cause, by 
the blind ferocity of those insurrectionary movements, in which they 
have assaulted the institutions of society. That good government may 
be stable, the people must be so instructed, that they may love that 
which they know to be right.,—Moral and Physical Condition &c. p. 91. 


The great means of promoting temperance, and of elevating 
the moral condition of the people, is the introduction of habits 
of cleanliness and forethought into their habitations. The 
wages of the poor discreetly employed, would often purchase 
double the amount of comforts which they now obtain; anda 
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clean house, a wife neither a slattern nor exhausted with toil, 
but capable of welcoming her husband to a cheerful supper, 
might win even the vicious, from the excitement of the tavern. 
Where there are infant children in the family, (who when the 
mother works, are put out to nurse at considerable expense, ) 
it is more than probable that, when the husband and others of 
the family are fully employed, the loss of the woman’s wages 
would be almost saved by the effects of her household 
management. 

The tendency of this article will perhaps be received as proof 
of a desire to extenuate no evil, and screen no abuse ; the greater 
confidence is therefore felt of obtaining credit to the affirmation, 
that if the statements recently published in the public journals, 
from the evidence given before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, are adduced as proofs of the general physical condi- 
tion of the children of the manufacturing poor, they are utter 
and groundless exaggerations. The depression of health among 
the manufacturing population results more from municipal, 
social, domestic, and moral evils, than from the nature of 
their employment. The collecting of the cases where health has 
been depressed by the combined influence of these and accidental 
causes, and exhibiting the exceptions as evidence against the 
rule, was an obvious measure to one so versed in political tactics 
as the late member for Newark. In the country, under judicious 
management, Dr. Kay proves, by a reference to some interesting 
statistical evidence relative to the works of Mr. Thomas Ashton of 
Hyde, that ‘ the present hours of labour do not injure the health 
of a population otherwise favourably situated, but that when evil 
results ensue, they must chiefly be ascribed to the combination 
of this with other causes of moral and physical depression.’ 

The hours of labour in mills are, especially in towns, hostile 
to the improvement of the moral and physical condition of the 
working classes. The just inference from which is, that the 
whole laws of trade must speedily be subjected to so thorough 
a revision, that our manufactures may be successfully con- 
ducted, without demands being made on the labour of the 
working classes which are inconsistent with their permanent 
well-being. 

The present hours of labour in the manufacturing districts 
have been gradually introduced, as the pressure of the several 
restrictions and burthens upon commerce was felt. The tax in 
support of West-Indian slavery added one portion to the hours 
of infant labour, —the East India monopoly another,—the Corn 
Laws ran up the total to fifteen ;—yet so dull is the manufactu- 
rer’s perception, so gullible the English animal, that this very 
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fact is pounced upon by the supporters of these abuses as what 
shall be made to aid their purpose. The direct and visible 
object of the inventor and mover of the Factory Bill, was to run 
his Bill against Parliamentary Reform, Slave Emancipation, and 
the removal of the Corn Laws; and the Mirror of Parliament is 
there to prove it. Yet the manufacturing population run head- 
long into the snare, and support the schemes of their oppressors 
for the beggarly boon of being directed how many hours their 
children may work to escape the artificial famine the same 
men are making for them. Profits have been gradually 
diminished,— the rapidity of production, transmission, and return 
have constantly increased,—the most persevering industry and 
the most subtle sagacity have been racked for expedients to 
maintain the contest, The question presented has been whether 
our manufacturers would be able to meet their foreign competitors 
in the market; and the alternative, the loss of their capital, and 
the ultimate non-employment and destitution of the population 
dependent upon them. In these struggles the hours of labour 
have been gradually increased. The cotton trade is even now ina 
critical position ; and the only way to relieve the workmen from 
the evils of oppressive toil, is to remove the burthens which 
render that toil necessary to the support of the commercial 
portion of the country, and consequently to the continuance of 
employment and subsistence to the people. 

Our vaunted advantage in machinery is declining. The 
latest machines introduced into the cotton trade are of foreign 
invention; and even in the remotest part of the Cantinens, 
machinery on the English plan is invariably employed. The 
chance of gaining and keeping the manufacture for the Continent 
of Europe, was thrown away the day it was determined, that 
none but alandholder should sit in the British parliament. 

The following is a rapid survey of the state of the cotton trade 
in various countries of the Continent. 


1. France.-—In 1831, 74,000,000lbs. of cotton were consumed, 
and produced 63,000,000ibs. of yarn. The population 
employed in this manufacture is about 200,000. The 
average wages paid are 5s, 8d.a week. | The hours of la- 
bour are generally twelve ; and fourteen in Alsace. Power 
looms have not made much way in France, but in Alsace 
their number is increasing fast and they succeed well. 
In 1830, France exported, in cotton goods, 5,174,400lbs. 
equal in value to 2,192,240/.—Of this 3,194,240lbs. 
were printed cottons of the value of 1,483,640. 


2. Switzerland.—In 1831, the consumption of cotton was 
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56,000 bales, or 18,816,000lbs. The population em- 
ployed in the cotton manufacture is at least 28,000, and 
children are admitted into the factories at ten years 
of age. The hours of labour average eighty per week, 
and are often fourteen aday. The average wages paid 
are 4s. 5d.; and No. 40. twist can be produced, every 
thing included, at 144d. per lb. when the raw material 
cost 83d. In England, with cotton at the same price, 
it costs 14d. These data will serve for points of com- 
parison. As nearly as can be calculated, the average 
wages in an English Coarse Mill, are 8s. 4d. 

Switzerland has been an exporting country for many 
years; and the Swiss goods, particularly fine twills and 
the better description of prints, have successfully com- 
peted with British goods of the same kinds in the Medi- 
terranean markets, and lately in South America. There 
is no duty on the raw material in Switzerland, nor, of 
course, any drawback on exports. The population engaged 
in the cotton manufacture is generally well off, and the 
people happy. 

3. Prussia and the Rhenish Provinces. —Here the production is 
rapidly increasing, though as yet it has not reached any 
considerable extent. In 1830, the consumption of raw 
cotton was 35,000 bales, or 7,000,000lbs. The number 
of persons employed in spinning alone is 7,000. They 
work sometimes twelve, but oftener fifteen or sixteen 
livuro a day. Ac high as No. 24, they can successfully 
compete with English manufacture. The average wages 
have not been ascertained. Power looms have been 
successfully introduced into the Rhenish provinces. 

4. Saxony.—In this country, chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Elberfeld, the cotton manufacture is just commencing, 
and promises a rapid increase and eminent success. 
The yearly consumption may be reckoned to amount 
to 1,200,000ibs.; and is fast augmenting. Children are 
admitted at six or seven years of age, and the hours of 
labour are twelve aday. The average wages paid are 
about 3s. 6d. a week. They can compete successfully 
with English yarn as high as No. 50. for warp, and 
No. 80. for weft. 

5, Lombardy.—The yearly consumption in Lombardy is about 
12,000 bales, or 4,000,000Ibs of cotton ; but the wages 
paid and the number of hands employed have not 
been ascertained. They work twelve hours a day. 

6. Austria.—The cotton manufacture flourishes, and is rapidly 
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advancing, in Hungary, Austria Proper, and the Tyrol. 
It is, however, of recent growth. In 1831, the cotton 
consumed in the Empire was 12,000,000lbs. ; the yarn 
spun in Austria Proper was 4,750,000lbs. Children 
enter the mills at eight years of age. The newest 
machinery is employed, chiefly of Swiss manufacture, 
and the factories in general are remarkably well managed. 
In the Tyrol, the average wages are 3s. 9d.; and they 
can produce No. 40. Twist at 153d. per Ib. when the raw 
. material is 82d. 

7. India.—Spinning manufactories are only just commencing 
their existence; but the vicinity of the raw material, 
and the excessive cheapness of labour, will give them 
great advantages. ‘There is a mill containing the best 
machinery, and 20,000 spindles, lately established about 
twelve miles from Calcutta. They work seven days in 
the week, and eleven hours a day in winter, and thirteen 
or fourteen in summer, averaging about ninety-one 
a week. They spin No. 20. and No. 40. twist, chiefly. 
A spinner who attends to one mule gets 7s. a month. 
A piecer, (of which there are three to a mule) gets 
3s. to 4s. Spinners in England obtain from 5/. to 77, 
a month, and piecers from 16s. to 28s. per month. 

In the year 1831, from a Report * made by a Committee ap- 
pointed by Congress in the spring of the year 1832 to inquire 
into the progress of the spinning and manufacturing of cotton in 
the United States, it appears that in twelve States there were 
795 mills, 1,246,503 spindles, and 33,506 looms. The weight 
of cotton consumed was 77,557,316 lbs; and allowing two 
ounces per pound for loss, the total weight of yarn produced 
was 67,862,652 lbs., the average weekly produce of each spindle 
being 162 ounces. The number of males employed in the 
cotton-spinning and manufacturing was 18,539, and of females, 
38,927 ; total, 57,466. The amount paid for wages in the year 
was 10,294,444 dollars, or 2,144,780/., being 42,895/. per week, 
averaging 14s. lld. for each person thus employed. The 
average wages in a cotton mill in England are about 10s. 
for all ages, and when many power-looms are employed, about 
12s. On considering, therefore, the expenses attending the 
transport of cotton from America, the duty of three farthings 
we pound (10 per cent) to which it is subjected in our custom- 

ouses, the cost of the transmission of the manufactured pro- 
duce to the United States, and the duties which are imposed on 








* See Burn’s Commercial Glance. 
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our manufactures, even by the tariff which has been recently 
introduced, it will be seen what chance our manufacturers have 
of entering into competition with the Americans in: their own 
markets ; and if we continue to shackle our trade with fresh 
restrictive regulations, what hopes we may entertain concerning 
our future success in the markets of other nations. 

The preceding details demonstrate how rapidly commercial 
competitors are rising up, unencumbered by duties on the raw 
material, or restrictions on the hours of labour, but having, for 
the most part, the advantages of cheap labour and food. Cer- 
tainly these statements afford no argument to those who, before 
any relief from our commercial burthens is obtained, would add 
to the difficulties already experienced in maintaining the com- 
mercial position of the country, by arbitrary regulations affecting 
the internal economy of trade. 

It is a principle in political philosophy, seldom announced, 
but never contradicted, and which contains a sound and sober 
wisdom attested by centuries of bitter and calamitous experi- 
ence, that he legislates best who legislates least ;—that laws in 
their best estate are only necessary evils, and that nothing 
but necessity can justify their fabrication. Restrictive laws, 
interfering with the internal regulations of commerce, may pre- 
vent the recurrence of some specific evils which they are 
intended to remove, but they effect this by ultimately occasion- 
ing extensive embarrassment to trade, and consequently in- 
flicting serious ills on the working classes. Hence, nothing but 
the strongest necessity can justify legislative interference with 
commercial concerns; and the whole onus of the proof of that 
necessity, lies with those who propose the violation of a great 
general principle. 

The Bill introduced into Parliament by Mr, Sadler, strikes 
at the root of none of the evils which affect the poor. 
The opponent of almost every other measure which has been 
advocated for promoting the elevation of the people ;—content 
to leave them still uneducated, and uninstructed in domestic 
economy ;—horror-stricken at the thought of their being politic- 
ally enlightened ;—the advocate of their improvident marriages ; 
—the protector of the poor laws;—and the champion of restric- 
tions on trade ;-—he would add, to the benefactions of his micro- 
scopic benevolence, the paltry boon of reducing the hours of the 
labour of the ill-paid poor, thus making them still poorer. 

This law would be extremely defective in its practical opera- 
tion. No restriction of the hours of labour can be extended to 
all branches of trade, and unless exteuded to all, it would be 
unequal and unfair to impose it on any. The best general 
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measure which could be devised to restrict the hours of labour, 
would be partial in its practical operation. Where manufac- 
tories are most subjected to public inspection, and therefore to 
the influence of public opinion, and where they are consequently 
best regulated, restrictive laws would, from similar causes, act 
with the greatest force; but in remote districts, where the 
present laws are infringed because there public opinion has 
little power, all future laws would be equally inoperative. Those 
manufactories which are therefore least amenable to the control 
of public principles, and are consequently worst managed, 
would have their sinister advantages increased to the prejudice 
of superior establishments. Even if the restriction were placed 
on the moving power, an extent of interference which few 
would probably be prepared to support, the enactment would 
be evaded, as all others have been, by mutual consent of 
master and workman, because it is inimical to the obvious 
interests of both. Unless a special preventive police were 
established to enforce the law, it would be disobeyed, as the 
present law is, by an agreement on the part of the workmen to 
indemnify the master for any penalty to which he might be 
subjected for disobedience. This statement supersedes all 
commentary. Legislature, in the depth of its wisdom, enacts, 
that under an artificial scarcity of that legislature’s own 
creation, you shall not work a man’s children above twelve 
hours per day, lest their health should be injured; and the 
man himself, preferring not to starve, guarantees you against 
penalties inflicted upon you for evading the law passed for the 
protection of his chiidren. 

How will such an enactment, supposing it to be efficient, 
affect the operatives themselves? One of three events must 
occur. Either all children under the prohibited age (eighteen), 
will be immediately dismissed, and their places supplied by 
adults who will be worked thirteen or fourteen hours per 
day; or all mills will work ten hours, and the production be 
consequently one-sixth less than at present, and proportionally 
more costly ;—or the masters will contrive, by employing 
machinery instead of men, by stimulating their workmen to 
greater exertions, by increasing the speed of their machinery, 
to render the law nugatory by producing as much in ten hours 
as they do in twelve. 

Suppose all children under eighteen years of age to be dis- 
missed. The number of individuals now employed in cotton 
factories in England is about 170,000, of which about 70,000 
are children under the prescribed age. The loss to the 
industrious classes of the community from their non-employ- 
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ment, would be about equal to 15,700/. in weekly wages. If 
the limitation extended to cotton factories alone, many of those 
dismissed might find employment in woollen, flax, silk, and 
other establishments; but the result would be a reduction of 
the general remunerating price of all labour which could be 
performed by adolescents, in consequence of the immensely 
increased competition. On the other hand, if, as impartiality 
would dictate, the restrictive law were extended to all factories, 
the number dismissed from employment would be far greater 
than has been above calculated, and they would be unable to 
find any other occupation, but would be sent adrift to drain the 
bitter cup of poverty and destitution, or to cultivate every 
vicious propensity in the school of idleness. 

It might be supposed, by those ignorant of the practical 
regulations of trade, that an equal number of adults would be 
employed to supply the places of these dismissed children. An 
adult would, however, frequently be expected and obliged to do 
the work of two children, and he would not receive, even then, 
much higher wages, for the profits of trade would not admit of 
such increase in his remuneration. On the other hand, adults 
would be obliged to purchase any augmentation of their wages 
which might occur, by an increase in the quantity and the 
duration of their labour, in comparison with which the present 
system is an easy burthen. 

According to the second alternative, all mills would work ten 
hours instead of twelve ; the production would be diminished 
one-sixth ; the wages would, after a short interval, be reduced 
in proportion ; more mills would be built to compensate for the 
diminished supply from those already in operation; a larger 
number of workmen would thus become dependent on the 
manufacturer; and, after a certain period of feverish excitement, 
the market of the trade would be reduced within narrower limits 
by the increased cost of production, and the wages of the 
augmented population would be seriously reduced. To what 
extent this diminution in the reward of labour might proceed, 
would be determined by the power we might still possess 
of entering into competition with foreign manufacturers. The 
injury resulting from restrictions on trade, accumulates however 
in a rapid ratio, and is especially felt when the danger of the 
success of foreign rivals is imminent. When the balance is 
wavering, feathers turn the scale. 

Lastly, masters would employ machinery in operations where 
they now employ men. The limitation of the hours of labour 
would introduce the self-acting mule throughout the trade, and 
many thousands of the most highly paid hands would be dis- 
missed from employment. 
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Or masters would introduce improvements by which they 
would be enabled to ‘speed ’ their machinery; by which measure, 
ceteris paribus, much greater exertion and attention would be 
required from the operative. ‘The number of threads which 
used to break some years ago in certain operations, was thirteen 
per cent; it is now reduced to three per cent; and other im- 
provements by which the speed of machinery might be increased 
without a deterioration in the quality of the yarn, would natu- 
rally ensue in a season of commercial embarrassment. Thus 
Throstle spindles used to run 4500 turns per minute; they now 
run in many cases 5400 turns, and mule spindles have been 
‘ speeded’ in a similar proportion. The American throstles 
have been introduced, which run 7500 turns per minute. Other 
machinery has also been ‘ speeded ’ from ten to twenty per cent. 
If the Factory Bill occasions the working of machinery at an 
increased speed, an intensity of application will be required 
from the operatives, which will at least balance any advantages 
arising from the diminution of the hours of labour. 

Has legislation no better remedy for the evils suffered by the 
working classes, than this new restrictive blunder! Are we 
still to continue the slaves of the pernicious school which 
has manacled our commerce from head to foot? What have 
the opponents of retrenchment, reform, and free trade to do 
with the interests of the working classes? Long ago have they 
proved how ignorant they were of even the elementary prin- 
ciples concerned in the advancement of the social state, and 
after this bill has caused a reduction of wages,—an increase 
of mills, and consequently of population,—a ‘ speeding’ of 
machinery, and a substitution of machinery for men,—will 
they even then be content to abandon their measure ; will they 
not rather favour us with some new restrictive nostrum for the 
evils their short-sighted policy has entailed upon the people ;— 
fresh bleeding and more warm water? What remedy would 
they propose, when necessity had compelled the resumption of 
the hours of labour;—when production had still further surpassed 
the demand ;—when prices had fallen,—profits were reduced,— 
wages diminished,—extensive failures had occurred,—multi- 
tudes had been dismissed from employment,—and the poor-rates 
had become more oppressive than ever ;—what panacea would 
they find for these evils ;—how would they allay general dismay, 
discontent, turbulence, and crime ? 

Are the miseries which have been exposed, to be tolerated 
without any effort being made for their removal? By no means. 
Remove the Corn Laws; and as a preliminary, let Mr. Sadler 
be brought as evidence before a Committee of the House of 
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Commons to prove their consequences. A woeful day was it for 
his employers, when he bethought himself of raking into the 
consequences of their legislation. Evils undoubtedly there are, 
though they have been exaggerated ; and they must be mended 
at the right time. But two inferences will force themselves 
on all whose powers of thought are above the lowest standard. 
First, that every man is either dishonest or the victim of dis- 
honesty, who when one reform is demanded, thrusts forward the 
absence of another as a reason for refusing it; and Secondly, 
that when the two nuisances have been abated which the 
Factory Bill was brought forward as the stalking-horse to cover 
and protect,—the Corn Laws and West-Indian slavery,—then 
and not till then, the government should take the Factory 
question in hand, and give the country the measure of its talent, 
by the judgment and despatch with which it applies the 
remedy. 





Art. IX.—Fourth Supplement to the Article on the ‘ Silk and Glove 
Trades, in No. XXXII. 


HE ‘ True Sun’ has given six rather extensive articles, under 

dates between the 3rd and 8th of January 1833, in reply to 
the observations made on his arguments up to the 24th of 
December 1832; for which reference can only be made to that 
paper, as a small return for the pains taken by it in bringing 
the subject before the notice of the public. On one point only 
does there seem to be any necessity for a distinct reply. When 
an assertion of ‘ wilful misrepresentation’ is brought forward, 
there is a rather extensive interest excited to see how far the 
case will be made out. What is one man’s luck today, may be 
another’s tomorrow; and therefore the matter becomes some- 
thing of a common stock. 

It is wearisome to be printing and reprinting; yet it is 
better than uttering what no conclusion can be drawn from. 
The object in what follows, is to invite any person who is not a 
deaf adder to such a subject, to determine for himself whether 
there was the smallest necessity for understanding the writer in 
the True Sun to mean what he says he did ; and consequently 
whether there was any fitting ground for an assertion of wilful 
misrepresentation. 

‘Ona former occasion, the Reviewer had observed “ that there is no 
reason in saying a man shall be protected, while he is producing, but 
shall be robbed whenever he begins to enjoy.” To this, we replied, 
that the unproductive classes had not a delfer right to be protected, 
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when they “begin to enjoy” than the labouring classes have to be pro- 
tected, “‘ while they are producing”—that the labouring classes were not 
protected, while they were producing —and, therefore, they could 
scarcely be expected to consent, that the unproductive classes should be 
protected, in their business of enjoyment.’ 

‘ What is the Reviewer's commentary on this ?’ 

“In this, there isa palpable double sense. ‘ The productive classes are not 
protected’—that is, allowed to make the useless rubbery of one another, which is 
recommended to them: ‘ why then should they consent to the unproductive classes 
being protected’—that is, saved from being uselessly deprived of what they have, 
to see it thrown into the sea.”’ 


‘We will not again dwell upon the fallacy, so dear to the Reviewer, 
that a protective system is a robbery of the protective classes, by each 
other— but we will observe, that the Reviewer has wilfully misrepre- 
sented the sense of our expressiun, that “1HE PRODUCTIVE CLASSES 
ARE NOT PROTECTED WHILE THEY ARE PRODUCING.” “ Protected” 
from the rapacity of tax-collectors, not from the competition of foreign 
manufacturers :—ihat, we expressly stated to be the sense, in which we, 
on that occasion, used the term “ protection.” The passage stood 
thus :—’ 

“The Reviewer says, there is no reasén in saying, that a man shall 
be protected, while he is producing, but shall be robbed whenever he 
begins to enjoy. There is no reason, we apprehend, in tolerating the 
robbery of any class—but that is not exactly the question. It only 
remains for us to decide, whether, under the system of wholesale rob- 
bery, which Governments have practised so long, it were more for the 
general advantage, that those who have produced, or those who are 
still engaged in the business of production, should be robbed. The free 
traders, be it observed, have given it as their decision, that the balance 
of advantage is on the side of robbery perpetrated upon the productive 
classes.” — True Sun. 5 Jan. 1833. 

Now in all this, who was to know that the author meant 
“ Protected” from the rapacity of tax-collectors, not from the 
competition of foreign manufacturers ;’ and in what place is that 
‘expressly stated,’ or stated at all? For instance, by the 
words, ‘ under the system of wholesale robbery, which Govern- 
ments have practised so long,’ who was to surmise that the au- 
thor in the privacies of his heart meant taxation, when the 
question was understood to be about the injustice of free trade ? 
When a man has let out the fact that he meant so and so, it 
is possible to conceive that in these passages he had such and 
such a thing in his eye; but before an assertion of misrepre- 
sentation was founded on it, it should have been proved that 
the meaning had been previously set forth in such a manner 
that the uninitiated were bound to perceive it upon view. 

The writer in the True Sun is so far from having a distinct 
idea of what he meant himself, that when he goes to his 
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defence he does not make it, and somebody else must make it 
for him. He never, after all, quotes the passage which really 
contains the key to what he meant. In a passage previous 
to any of those he has quoted in his own support, he had 
been talking of ‘the robbery consisting in subjecting particular 
classes to a large share of the pressure of taxation ;’ and this in 
all probability was in his mind, when he thought he had ex- 
ee that by protection he meant the absence of taxation. 

ut when the connexion was not visible enough to make the 
author himself appeal to it in explanation of his meaning, how 
was any other person to conclude from it that so and so was 
his meaning? ‘ Protection’ is a word which everybody is 
accustomed to hear applied to the raising a trade’s prices by 
prohibitions ; there is no reason therefore in demanding that 
anybody shall take it in another sense, without the clearest 
statement of intention so to use it,—and least of all on such a 
statement, as it did not even occur to the author to make refer- 
ence to, himself. 

Finally, if the True Sun is admitted to the fullest extent 
to re-model its passages,—what sense or propriety is there in 
saying that because the working classes are overtaxed, therefore 
they ought to take from certain other classes by a process 
equivalent to throwing into the sea. Will mankind never find 
out, that the way to remove one political evil, is not to play into 
the hands of the supporters of some other ? 





Arr. X.—Remarks §c. on the Practicability and Advantages of a 
Sandwich or Downs Harbour. By Edward Boys, Commander, 
R.N. Approved by the Joint Committee of Sandwich and Deal. 
—Sandwich. 1832. 8vo. pp. 42. 


PPPoE subject of a Sandwich or Downs harbour is one of great 

importance, whether it be considered in a naval or commercial 
point of view. It has engaged the attention of the public from 
time to time since the year 1548; its practicability has been 
shown, its advantages have been admitted, and yet it re- 
mains among the desiderata in public works. 

To comprehend the subject accurately and easily, the local 
situation of the town of Sandwich, situated on the river Stour 
shall be first stated, in the words of Captain Boys.— 


‘ On entering upon this subject it were well to remind the reader 
that the river Stour takes its rise in two sources, one near Hythe, the 
other near Lenham, and uniting at Ashford flows through rich valleys 
to Canterbury ; and swelling its waters with several tributary streams 
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passes through Sandwich ; where it has a depth of 11 feet at spring 
tides ; and carrying from thence an average breadth of 150 feet along 
a very circuitous course of eight miles, disembogues itself about one 
mile W.S. W. of Ramsgate.’ 


To conduct the waters of the Stour through a new channel 
shorter in extent, and leading in a direct line into what are 
termed the lesser Downs, is the object desired, and from which 
many important advantages would be gained ; among which may 
be named a good harbour in that celebrated anchorage, the 
renovation of the trade and prosperity of the town of Sand- 
wich, and the preservation ofthe harbour of Ramsgate, now 
fast filling up from the alluvial matter brought down by the 
waters of the river. Pursuing the argument, the author says,— 


‘ From various historical sources it appears that the making a new 
exit for the waters of this river was first projected in August, in the 
second year of the reign of Edward VI, 1548; when a commission 
was issued from the crown to ten scientific men to examine and to 
report upon the practicability of the measure; but these returns can- 
not be found. It has, however, been ascertained that the plan was 
subsequently taken up, and actually commenced, by a private individual 
named John Rogers, traces of which still remain; but Rogers died 
during the progress of the work, and it was abandoned.’—p. 4. 


In 1550 the privy council issued another commission to eight 
persons for the same purpose, who were assisted in their 
judgment by Henrique Jacobson, a celebrated Dutch engineer 
of that day, and said to be a man ‘ very expert in such great 
water works.’ He recommended the completion of the cut begun 
by Rogers, and estimated the expenses of the various other 
works proposed by him at about 10,0007. Whether the com- 
missioners were dissatisfied with Jacobson does not appear, but 
the same year another report was made by Adrian Andrison, 
also a Dutchman, who declares the decay of the haven of 
Sandwich to have been caused,— 


‘ By turning away divers streams and rivers, and stopping of 
insets for the inning * of marshes, which streams were wont to run 
with force through the haven, and for long lack thereof the haven’s 
mouth thereof and all the haven is grown to great flatness, narrowness, 
crookedness, and shallowness.’ 


He differed in opinion with Jacobson as to the site for a new 
cut, and proposed that one should be made more to the 





* Inning, is the practice of gaining land from the sea. In this neigh- 
bourhood it was begun by the Anglo Saxon clergy, who built a strong sea 
wall called a ree, on the estuary of the river Rother, by which it was 
turned out of its original channel. 

VOL, xvitt.— Westminster Review. 25 
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southward than that begun by Rogers, on account of the ground 
being four feet lower than at the former place, by which its 
construction would cost less, and it would be rendered more 
effectual ; and he sums up his views in these words ;— 


‘The necessary points are a new cutt to the sea, but more to the 
southward ; jutty heads of stone or tymber, scluces, and the old haven 
to be stopped up. The depth of the channel of the new cutt at high water, 
will be twentie foot ; at low water a very good tyde haven; and that 
it would be an universal benefit to the whole realme to have a haven 
at Sandwich, because it would be the occasion of the towne being well 
inhabited and flourishing again.’ 


The estimated cost of these works was 16,064/. 18s. 8d., 
and as the plan was considered a judicious one, it was adopted 
and recommended by the commissioners, who, sensible of the 
necessity and importance of the construction of a harbour in 
the Downs, say in their report to the privy council,— 


‘ That if the Queen’s Majestie should have wars with her Majestie’s 
ancient enemy the Frenchman, the same would be a very good and 
commodious harbour for all her Highness’s ships. We find her 
Highness hath on all that side of the narrow seas no haven mete or 
necessary for the harbour of her Majestie’s ships, and therefore the 
want thereof is greatlye dyscommodious, besyde the awe or fear that 
might growe to the enemye yf such a haven weare.’ 


Among the names affixed to this report will be found those 
of Lord Cobham then lord warden of the cinque ports, Sir 
Richard Sackville, and Sir William Woodhouse vice-admiral of 
England, who, besides the above precautionary motives for the 
undertaking, recommended it also oa the ground of convenience. 


‘ For the reason that it would enable ships to go out at all seasons, 
and with all winds, whereas now they cannot ; and besides that, will 
bring ships into deep water from thence directly into the road of 
Downs.’ 


These particulars are not given merely on account of their 
curiosity, but to show that as early as the year 1550 the necessity 
of a harbour on this spot was investigated and admitted by the 
government ; that it was earnestly sought for by the inhabit- 
ants ; that its practicability was demonstrated by the plans and 
explanations of the best engineers; and though last not the 
least item in the view, that the expenses of construction were 
kept within moderate bounds. Notwithstanding the powerful 
support of the commissioners, nothing was done to forward 
the objects recommended in their report, and the subject 
slumbered till the year 1574, when another survey is said to 
have been taken, of which no traces are to be found at the 
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sa day, nor did any practical benefit result from it. 
earied with the unsuccessful result of their endeavours, the 
inhabitants appear to have remained quiescent till the year 
1706, when fresh plans and estimates were taken and laid 
before the admiralty,— 

‘ —but about that time,’ says Captain Boys, ‘ the victories of Marl- 
borough, the expenses of the war, and the great superiority of our 
naval forces, diverted the attention of our legislators, and removed the 
immediate necessity of the work.’—p. 6. 


The Grand Monarque and his Spanish ally certainly found 
pretty constant employment for the thoughts of the government 
of that day ; but if the records of the time may be credited, a 
harbour on this spot was shown to have been very greatly 
wanted, as our small cruisers are stated to have been in con- 
tinual danger of being picked up by French men of war, and 
our convoys to have been often defeated and taken, with the 
merchant ships under their care. Indeed the losses were so 
great, that the merchants laid their complaints before the House 
of Lords, in the year 1707; the, result of which was, the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the conduct of the 
Admiralty, then under the management of Prince George of 
Denmark assisted by a council; and after due inquiry, 
the committee recommended the removal of the prince's 
council, which recommendation was attended to, and the mem- 
bers were removed accordingly. 

Besides the want of a harbour for safe protection against 
the enemy so strongly indicated at this time, its necessity 
as a place of refuge from the rage of the elements was made 
apparent, in consequence of a dreadful storm which began on 
the morning of the 26th of November 1703, and continued 
till the following morning. During this hurricane the British 
navy lost thirteen ships, of which the Resolution, Northumber- 
land, Stirling Castle, Mary, and Mortar bomb, were driven on 
the Goodwin Sands, and lost, with nearly the whole of their 
crews ; seventy men from the Stirling Castle, and one from the 
Mary, being all that were saved. Among those who perished 
was Rear Admiral Sir Basil Montague. The utility of a harbour 
was shown at an earlier period, for in 1690, the Vanguard, of 
ninety guns, was driven on the Goodwin Sands, and after for- 
tunately extricating herself from this perilous situation, she 
ran into the mouth of Sandwich haven, decayed and apparently 
useless as it had become, and was afterwards got off safe. 
These are powerful warnings to provide against distress and 
danger, but they have been hitherto ineffectual ; for this dila- 
pidated haven is still the only asylum for ships in the Downs, 

2x2 
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if we except Ramsgate harbour, itself a danger equal to the most 
tremendous hurricane. 

Petitions for a harbour continued to be presented to the 
various authorities, which were treated with indifference, till 
the year 1736, when the House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the subject. The committee employed 
Mr. Labelye, an engineer of great eminence, to make a survey 
and report; and he submitted a plan for converting the old 
cut begun by Rogers, into a basin, so as to keep ships always 
afloat, but, as usual, no good resulted from his labours, although 
he confirmed the practicability of the plan. In 1744 the sub- 
ject was agitated again, and in a way that seemed to promise 
success. The House of Commons addressed the king, ‘ praying, 
that proper and skilful persons be sent to view the haven of 
Sandwich, and to examine whether a more commodious harbour 
cannot be made in the Downs, from the town of Sandwich, near 
Sandown Castle, fit for the reception of large merchantmen, 
and ships of war, and to survey the said ground and shore ; and 
also the river Stour, necessary as a backwater for cleansing and 
scouring the said harbour, and to make an estimate of the 
expenses; and that his Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to cause the said survey and estimate to be laid before the 
House of Commons.’ Six skilful men were appointed (Captain 
Boys says by the Admiralty) to examine the proposed spot, and 
they reported,— 

‘ That the basin may be made capable of containing upwards of 
150 sail of ships, of which many may be men of war, and large 
merchant ships ; they will lie there, as in a wet dock in perfect security ; 
that it may be of use, not only for cleaning and refitting ships, but 
may (by means of the backwater) be further improved, so as to be 
made fit for docking large ships at any time, without waiting for 
spring tides, an advantage which no port or harbour in Britain 
affords.’ 

This report, with plans annexed, was, by the king’s com- 
mand, presented by Lord Vere Beauclerc, and referred to 
a committee of the whole house. After examining a great 
many nautical men, and Mr. Labelye the engineer, the com- 
mittee resolved on February the 12th, 1745,— 

‘ That a safe and commodious harbour may be made in the Downs, 
near Sandown Castle, fit for the reception and security of large mer- 
chantmen, and ships of war of sixty and seventy guns, and be of great 
use and advantage to the naval power of Great Britain, by preserving 
ships in distress, speedily refitting them for sea, and by saving the 
lives of many of his Majesty’s subjects; and in time of war par- 
ticularly, be a ready means of bridling Dunkirk, of guarding the north 
of the river, and protecting the coast from invasion and insult.’ 
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Notwithstanding the favourable opinions expressed by all 
parties engaged in the measure at this time, nothing further was 
done towards carrying it into effect; and the delay may be 
attributed to two causes. First, to the estimate of the expenses, 
which amounted to 389,]68/., a sum so large, that it deterred 
government from undertaking the work at a time when the nation 
was engaged in an expensive war; and, secondly, to an open op- 
position in behalf of Ramsgate, as being a more eligible spot for 
a Downs harbour. Hitherto this measure, although not carried 
into effect, had not met with any open opposition on the ground 
of ineligibility ; opinions had been unreservedly in its favour, and 
therefore its delay in execution constitutes a curious fact in the 
history of events connected with public improvement. However 
a doubt was now raised against it, and while the public mind 
was divided on the subject, the friends of the Ramsgate interest 
presented a petition to the House of Commons in opposition 
to that from Sandwich, in which they assert as reasons for 
preference,— 

‘That with them no backwater was necessary; that the soil of 
Ramsgate, being chalk, was sufficiently firm to build upon, yet so 
yielding that the keels of vessels readily made a dock for themselves 


in it; that it would be capable of containing ships of sixty and seventy 
guns ; and that there would be a saving to the public of several hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 


The effect po by this petition, was aided by a natural 


occurrence ; for in December 1748 a tremendous storm arose, 
and the wind blew so heavily, that many vessels drove 
from their anchors in the Downs, and found shelter in the 
then small harbour of Ramsgate. This accidental circum- 
stance was pressed with such perseverance and assiduity by the 
advocates of the Ramsgate measure, who were chiefly London 
merchants and underwriters, that it was at last made the 
ground for a decision in their favour; and in the ensuing year, 
1749, the first act of parliament was obtained, and operations 
actually commenced. 

To those who are unacquainted with the early history of Sand- 
wich, and who know it only in its present gloomy and neglected 
condition, it must require no small effort of imagination to con- 
ceive it as ever enjoying affluence and prosperity ; but such was 
really the case in early days, before the decay of its haven struck 
the first blow at its naval and commercial greatness. Second in 
rank among the cinque ports, its haven was the safest, the most 
frequented, and the best in the kingdom; it was celebrated for 
the number of its ships and the intrepidity of its seamen; and it 
was repeatedly the port of embarkation of the sovereigns of 
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England. So early as the year 821, as recorded in the Saxon 
Chronicle, Aethelstan, king of Kent, with Ealcher his general, 
fought a great battle with the Danes at Sandwich, and took 
nine of their ships; and many other of the early historians 
mention this port as one of the greatest celebrity and conse- 
quence in the realm. Thorne, in his chronicle, says that in 
1011 the Danes left their winter quarters about London, and 
came to Sandwich, with a great fleet, because the haven was so 
very commodious ; and the author of Vita Emme Regine, 
speaking of Sandwich, calls it ‘ omnium portuum Anglorum 
famosissimus. Such was the character of the haven in the 
early periods of our history, nor was the town inferior in magni- 
tude and importance when compared with the haven; for the 
Domesday Book says, ‘ In anno quo facta est hee descriptio, 
reddidit Sandwic 50 libras, de firma et alleces sicut prius. T. 
R. E. erant ibi 307 mansure hospitate ; modd sunt plus 76, id 
est, simul 383 ;’ that is, when this survey was taken, Sandwich 
yielded a rent of 50/. and herrings as before. In the time of 
King Edward | the Confessor] there were 307 houses inhabited, 
now there are seventy-six more, in all 383.’ The town con- 
tinued to increase in size and prosperity, and enjoyed an ex- 
tensive and lucrative trade, till the Abbots of St. Augustine’s 
in Canterbury began the practice of gaining land from the 
sea, which was the cause of the decay of the haven, and with 
it the commerce of the town. The misfortunes arising out of 
avarice were in part remedied by others springing out of perse- 
cution. The revocation of the edict of Nantes, which caused 
so many ingenious and industrious artizans to fly for protection 
to the protestant states, and gave to the latter a knowledge of 
the woollen, silk, paper, and other valuable manufactures, at 
that time almost exclusively known in France and Brabant, was 
the means of reviving the prosperity of Sandwich. Admirably 
situated for foreign commerce and internal trade, a body of 
these refugees established the woollen manufacture at Sandwich, 
which throve again to a degree almost unprecedented at that 
early period. ‘This extraordinary success may be attributed to 
the charter of the cinque ports, which, among other valuable 
privileges, gave them the ‘ free right of buying and selling ;’ 
that is, the right to buy and sell without toll or duty all over 
kingdom. The prosperity of the town was, however, of short 
duration, for James the first, granted an exclusive charter to the 
merchant adventurers*, which destroyed the commerce of Sand- 





* The Merchant-adventurers were a company which possessed by patent 
the exclusive trade in woollens; a monopoly that not only destroyed the 
lucrative traffic of the Cinque Ports, but like all the other monopolies of 
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wich and the other cinque ports with Germany and Flanders ; 
and the home trade was attacked by the citizens of London, 
who disputed the right of the Sandwich manufacturers to sell 
their woollens freely in Blackwell Hall; and although the 
charter of the ports is a century older than that of London, the 
case was decided against them. The consequence of this 
decision was the removal of the manufacturers, and shortly 
after of the merchants and ship owners, and thus left with a 
decayed haven and without trade, the town immediately sank 
into insignificance and poverty, in which state it has remained 
ever since. Such is a sketch of the events which have 
— so unfortunate to this ancient town: should a good 

arbour however be effected, there is little doubt but it would 
become lastingly prosperous again, from its local advantages. 

To return to Ramsgate harbour; concerning which Captain 
Boys remarks,— 


‘ The only reason assigned by the Ramsgate party which has proved 
correct, and which would have proved equally so with respect to 
Sandwich harbour was, that it would be the means of keeping the 
Downs clearer for the more valuable ships, but the force of this 
solitary reason is now materially diminished, inasmuch as the smaller 
vessels, having all chain cables, seldom, or never anchor among the 
large ships, and even when they run for Ramsgate the result is likely 
to be more disastrous than riding the gale out at their anchors; in 
proof of which we have only to refer to the gale of the 4th of March, 
1818, when about 200 small craft in a panic ran for this harbour ; 
many lives were lost in consequence, and scarcely a single vessel 
escaped injury, either from collision within, or other cause.’—p. 10. 


The Kentish Gazette of the 10th of March had the following 
paragraph, ‘ The destruction at Ramsgate is beyond any thing 
that has been experienced at that port, the damage to the 
vessels within the pier is calculated at 30,000/.” To which may 
be added the amount of the mischief done to the hulls by strain- 
ing at low water, also that sustained without the pier, and the 
value of the vessels wrecked in the immediate vicinity ; from 
which it would be easy to show, that 100,000/. would not defray 
the losses of this gale only at Ramsgate. 

The facts adduced in this paragraph are sufficient to show 
that the structure at Ramsgate has not proved, as was asserted, 








that period was loudly complained of as injurious to the prosperity of the 
nation. They were first incorporated by Queen Elizabeth but with more 
confined privileges, yet sufficiently extensive to excite complaints against 
them to the Privy Council, and which caused an attempt to be made to open 
some branches of their trade, but through combination and manceuvre the 
objects of the council were defeated. 
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a safe and commodious harbour for the Downs, and it is now 
the opinion of most persons capable of judging on the subject, 
that it is a failure, as an asylum for ships in distress. 
So great is the danger attendant upon entering it, that it has 
been calculated that one ship out of three is either wrecked or 
damaged in making the attempt during a gale of wind. The 
difficulty of entering arises from a strong tide.setting directly 
across the entrance, so that to avoid one pier head a ship is 
obliged to hug the other, and to run in with such rapidity as 
always to risk damage to herself. The danger of attempting to 
enter with a southerly wind is very great; and it is with a wind 
from that point that ships commonly break adrift in the Downs, 
and that an asylum is most wanted; but here, if a vessel 
attempts to round the pier head with the wind at south, the re- 
bound of the sea from the west pier strikes the larboard bow, 
and if the sea from the south should strike the starboard quarter, 
the wind also acting on that point, the vessel refuses to answer 
the helm; when, urged onward by the tide, she is dashed against 
the east pier head. Another great disadvantage and danger 
arises from ships not having either time or space to shorten sail, 
which often obliges them to run ashore on the chalk rocks, by 
which they are frequently damaged. Captain Boys says,— 

—‘ that many of the ship owners have given orders to their masters 
never to attempt this magnificent shzp-trap but when life is in positive 
danger in the Downs ; and the trustees seem sensible of the propriety 
of this precaution, when in their instructions dated January the Ist, 
1821, they direct the ships ‘ almost to touch the pier head, or the tide 
will certainly set you to the eastward past the entrance,’ and recom- 
mend running through the Gulls in the night in preference.’ 


One of the advantages held out by the proprietors of this 
harbour, proved of a very expensive nature to the ship owners, 
who find that a dry harbour with a chalk rock bottom, is the 
cause of vessels being greatly strained, and of starting butt-ends, 
particularly if deeply laden. 

The next point considered by Captain Boys is one of great 
interest, which is the decay or silting up of the harbour of 
Ramsgate. 


* We will now observe,’ he says, ‘ that the mud and silt from the 
river (Stour) is not only extending the flats around Pegwell Bay 
towards the piers, but was in 1774 so rapidly filling up the harbour 
itself, that had not an artificial backwater been formed at an immense 
expense, it would ere this have been wholly choked up; notwith- 
standing this evil has been removed, another has arisen out of the 
remedy, for it appears by the report of the Trustees in 1773, “ that in 
three years 52,000 tons of sand and sullage had been taken out at the 
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expense of 1100/., and that it was feared it was rather increased than 
diminished,’ 

The remedies for defects of this kind frequently produce new 
evils. The backwater is found to keep the harbour tolerably 
clear of its silt; but when the silt is ejected by the force of the 
sluices, the question arises—what becomes of it? The reply to 
which is, that on examination it is found to be deposited in the 
Ramsgate channel, or direct ship track into the harbour, now 
fast silting up. In 1736, at the white buoy which marks the 
channel to the harbour there were three fathoms at low water, 
now only fourteen feet; and near the flats where the charts 
mark two fathoms, there is now only one. The sand thrown up 
by the sea, the alluvial depositions of the uplands brought down 
by the Stour, and the detritus of the cliffs, all tend to increase 
the accumulations in the bay, particularly in and near the 
Ramsgate channel. At the western extremity of the Cross 
Ledge, the Bramble and the Ratler sands have been recently 
formed ; and still further to the westward, others are forming not 
yet marked down on any of the charts. Indeed the sea is fast 
contributing to its own exclusion in Pegwell Bay, as is shown 
by the report of Mr. Rennie on a projected harbour in the 
Downs, dated February 1812, in which he says,— 

‘If the entrance proposed by Mr. Labelye in the year 1737 was 
objectionable then, how much more must it be now Sandwich flats 
have since that time so much extended to the south by the alluvial 
deposition of the Stour, mixed with the sand thrown up by the tide.’ 


The following measurement of Captain Boys’s places the 
proximity of the danger in a clear point of view. 


‘In order that the most satisfactory evidence may be adduced in 
support of that which is herein stated, we have taken the trouble to 
measure the distance from the flats (close to the north of the river) 
to the pier, and found as follows :— 

Yards. 
Distance from the Flats to the Red Buoy... ... 1086 
Red Buoy to the Pier .. ... 536 





Total from the Flats to the Pier «ose se see eve 1622 


° Yards, 
From the mouth of the river to the cliffs «+. we 

ards, 
Distance of Flats from Pier in... »+ 1736 ... 2832 
Ditto, February the 18th... .6. eve eee 1852 1622 
Increase of Flats in years... «+ « «+ 96 1210 
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Yards. Years. Yards. Years. 
If 1210 : 96 :: 1622 ; 129 to the Harbour. 

—1210 : 96 :: 1086 : 86 tothe Red Buoy.’—p. 18. 
© If we judge from the contraction and diminished depth of water 
in the channel by which less silt is carried away, we may reasonably 
infer that the ratio of accumulation increases in proportion to that 
of diminution ; or, in other words, in proportion as the quantity of 
passing water decreases, so does the ratio of silt-accumulation in- 
crease ; thence it is evident these flats are extending more rapidly 
now than formerly, and will ultimately choke up, not only the channel, 
but the very harbour itself. To believe that this will not be the case, 
is to shut our eyes against a palpable fact, and to believe natural 
causes will cease, merely to favour the illusive projects of man, 
Although the choking up of the harbour may not occur for more than 
a century, yet we know the northern part of the track, marked on the 
charts to denote the Ramsgate channel (at the angular point of which 
is a red buoy), cannot possibly be altered ; the moment that tract is 
infringed on by the increase of the flats, which are now only 1086 
yards from it, that moment terminates Ramsgate as a harbour of 
refuge ; for if vessels at the last quarter of the flood cannot keep 
that track, and shave the buoy (the tide running from three to five 
knots, influenced by the winds, directly across the entrance), they 
cannot get in, and if they miss it, when blowing hard, they must be 

wrecked at the back of the pier.’—p. 19. 


This reasoning is corroborated by the evidence of Mr, Joad 
before a select committee of the House of Commons, in 1822, 
He says,— 

‘ With the rebound of the sea the ship will not steer truly ; if she 


should be ten feet out of her line she is sure of going against the east 
pier, and then nothing can save her.’ 


These are materials for thinking, which may be recom- 
mended with great propriety to the shipping interest generally. 
Looking at the enormous outlay of one million and a half of 
money which the works at Ramsgate have already cost ; 
the ad infinitum idea attached to their completion, and with 
these muddy prospects staring them in the face, it would be 
but an act of prudence on the part of the trustees to add to 
the care of completion, that of preservation also, or they may, 
ere long, find themselves reduced to the trusteeship of the 
most splendid fishing-boat harbour ever known in ancient or 
modern times. Their giant enemy is the river, and while that 
enemy retains his present position the salvation of the harbour 
is impossible. Turn the mouth of it to the S. E,, says 
Captain Boys; an operation that would delay, but by no means 
remedy the evil. Afar more effectual remedy is in the power of 
the trustees, if they like to avail themselves of it; and as Mr. 
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Smeaton said in 1744, ‘ how far these effects might have been 
foreseen before the harbour was built, or being foreseen, how 
far it might be proper to build a harbour there, is not now the 
question. The question now, is to make it as useful as possible, 
and at the most moderate expense.’ Hitherto, however, its 
utility has been very small, and its expense enormously large. 
What it may prove in the end, or when it may be declared to 
be completed, are questions which admit only of a speculative 
answer. It has been already seventy-six years in progress. 
The cause of this protraction may perhaps be explained, 
by stating that the acts of parliament empower the trustees 
to levy certain duties on the shipping interest, which are to 
continue till the harbour is finished. 

Before closing this subject, an extract will be given from 
the Journals of the House of Commons as a proof of what has 
been the political influence of the advocates of this measure ; 
bearing in mind that the rate on ships which cannot enter 
the harbour, although reduced, is still continued in spite 
of the recommendations of the Select Committee on Foreign 
Trade, which in 1822 reported on Ramsgate harbour as 
follows.— 

‘ But whatever the advantages may be, they do not appear to your 
Committee, equivalent to the heavy burthen entailed upon the ship- 
ping by which they are purchased, and they therefore submit to the 
consideration of the House, the expediency of discontinuing the rate 
upon all ships beyond the tonnage which the harbour is capable of 
admitting, namely 300 tons and upwards.’ 


The report adds that ‘ the sums expended upon Ramsgate 
are stated to amount to no less than one million and a half.’ 
Mr. Rennie gave as his opinion to the same committee, that 
150,000/. may be required to complete the work ; which opinion, 
given in 1822, has proved very accurate, the present revenue 
being about 13,000/. per annum. The committee state, ‘ that 
the charges of the establishment, according to the evidence of 
Sir William Curtis the chairman, are twenty-six per cent, which 
appears susceptible of considerable reduction.” The enormous 
sum of 2,229,729/. has been levied on the shipping interest, to 
leave the necessary sum of 1,650,000/. which has been expended 
on building and altering, &c. viz. 

£. 
Gross amount a one iui ooo 2,230,799 
Deduct twenty-six per cent for establishment ... 579,729 


1,650,000 


oe 
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To what an exalted pitch of magnificence must we raise our ideas of 
a structure, when we are informed, that the expenses of the mere 
establishment for carrying it into effect exceed half a million of money.’ 
—p. 25. 

Having shown that the advantages and practicability of a 
harbour in the Downs, were acknowledged as early as the reign 
of Elizabeth, that various efforts have been made to effect it, 
and their frustration through the erection of the expensive, and 
for general purposes, almost useless, harbour of Ramsgate, 
it remains to explain the nature of the attempts that have 
been made ata more recent date, and to show how this great 
national object might be accomplished without any additional 
burthen on the public. 

If a harbour on this spot has been heretofore desirable as a 
refuge from the storm and from the enemy, an additional reason 
for its construction may now be urged with great force and 
propriety, arising out of the application of steam power to 
vessels of war. If ever another war should arise, maritime 
warfare will be found to have assumed a new character. The 
great celerity of movement of which steam vessels are capable, 
and the power of altering their position at pleasure during 
a calm, will not only enable them to set men of war at 
defiance, but frequently to do them the greatest injury without 
their having the power to offer the least resistance. The 
great extent and value of our commercial marine, is another 
object which calls aloud for the increase of harbours in every 
direction, as asylums against the numerous steam privateers 
which will be used to annoy and injure our trade in any future 
conflict with an enemy. 

During preceding wars, the want of a depdt where ships 
could take in their stores, provisions, and water, with great 
speed, was often severely felt; and as the Downs is the only 
roadstead on this coast where cruizers can replenish and be ready 
for the Baltic or the Channel, the attention of the government 
was directed to the subject, and Mr. Rennie was ordered to 
make a survey and estimate in 1811. His report dated 1812, 
was accompanied with plans for a public arsenal, containing a 
capacious harbour in the sea, a basin, dock, and all the needful 
buildings for store and weigh-houses. The construction was 
proposed to be made with stone, and the cost of the entire works 
recommended was estimated at 1,144,326/. 

In 1825, another attempt was made to carry this object into 
effect, by means of a joint-stock company. An act of parlia- 
ment was obtained, empowering the company to improve the 
navigation of the Stour from Canterbury to the sea, and shares 
to the amount of 84,000/. were actually subscribed. 
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‘But the scope of the operations being too extended,’ says Captain 
Boys, ‘ as entailing too great an expenditure for a suppositious remu- 
nerating interest upon capital, and as at that time a general panic 
unluckily seized the money market, the project failed, leaving to suc- 
ceeding speculators the benefit of valuable surveys and reports.’ 
p- 32. 


He might have added, that many of the most influential persons 
in Canterbury, were more desirous of obtaining a rail-road from 
that city to Whitstable, as a means of communication with the 
sea, than they were to obtain the same end by improving the 
navigation of the Stour to the town of Sandwich ; and that the 
Canterbury interest being thus divided, a much smaller degree 
of support was afforded by that city than was originally ex- 
pected. The surveys, plans, and estimates, for this last attempt 
at a harbour, were made by Mr. Telford, whose report is dated 
September 17th, 1825; and as the spot fixed on by him for the 
entrance out of the Downs, is still thought to be the best, and 
is the one recommended in the work now under notice, the 
following extract from his report will explain its situation. 

‘But in order to accomplish this desirable object, and taking the 
town of Sandwich as a given point, it is quite evident that Pegwell 
Bay must be avoided, and the most convenient point on the open 
cuast, opposite the little Downs, must be preferred; this must be 
obvious to every person who will fairly consider the object to be 
obtained ; and the opinions of experienced pilots and other able sea- 
men thoroughly acquainted with this coast put the matter beyond a 
doubt. The point determined on, which is a little way north of San- 
down Castle, between the batteries Nos. 1 and 2, seems to possess all 
the advantages the shore admits of, and may be conveniently con- 
nected with the interior, the adjacent grounds being flat low lands, 
and the same level continuing to the town of Sandwich; so that 
excepting some sand-downs, immediately on the shore, which may be 
easily managed, the whole district between Sandwich and the sea is 
particularly favourable.’ 

Such was the opinion of Mr. Telford on the most eligible spot 
on the coast for the entrance into the intended haven, which is 
to be excavated inland between Sandwich and the sea; and it is 
directly corroborative of the opinions of former engineers who 
have surveyed the ground with a view to a haven for commer- 
cial purposes. The plan of 1706, and those of Mr. Labelye, 
the one made in 1736, the other in 1744, are given on a very 
reduced scale by Captain Boys, the principal feature in each 
being, with some little variations in the details, the formation 
of an inland haven, and the turning the course of the Stour, as 
a backwater to cleanse and preserve it. Mr. Rennie’s plan is 
also laid down, though on a scale much smaller than either of 
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those just named. This plan being for a naval arsenal, differs 
from the others in the extent and magnitude of the different 
details, and from its having a large harbour in the sea, Another 
plan with which Captain Boys appearsto be wholly unacquainted, 
was formed about the year 1776, which proposed a capacious 
harbour in the sea, 1,856 feet in width, and inclosed between 
stone piers or groins, for the use of the largest ships. These 
piers were to have been carried out sufficiently far into the sea, 
to ensure twenty feet depth of water at the entrance, at dead 
low water. This harbour led to a larger haven, 1,200 feet 
broad, and 5,000 feet long, on each side of which were quays 
and warehouses for the use of merchant ships ; the object of the 
engineer being to unite the two objects of a naval arsenal and a 
commercial haven. A plan was also drawn in 1829, and pre- 
sented to the Lord Warden, which proposed an excavated basin, 
and two stone piers carried out into the sea, though less 
extended than those of Mr. Rennie, or of the plan of 1776 ; the 
spot chosen for an entrance on the shore, was nearly the same 
as that proposed by Mr. Telford. 

The towns of Sandwich and Deal having again agitated the 
subject, a joint committee was formed, at whose request the 
work now under notice was drawn up by Captain Boys. It is 
intended to enlarge the basin proposed by Mr. Telford, with 
the view of making it useful for steam boats and sloops of war ; 
but the estimated expenses do not exceed 95,000/. for the 
completion of the whole of the works from the sea to Sandwich. 
Some objections having been raised at various times against the 
benefits of a harbour on this spot, Captain Boys has not 
neglected to reply to them. 


* On a superficial view of the subject, it may be imagined that the 
irremediable objection of a cross current at the entrance, will be the 
same at Sandwich as at Ramsgate harbour ; but this will not be the 
case, since the rising tide flowing into a spacious river, will cause a 
powerful indraft, which will supersede the necessity of carrying much 
canvass, and the distance to the basin will be such as to afford ample 
time to shorten sail..—p. 32. 


To another objection, that the proposed spot would not be far 


enough to leeward with the prevailing southerly winds, he 
replies, — 


* Whatever appearances of reason this objection may have had, the 
introduction of chain cables, which are acknowledged to be starving 
the Deal boatmen, has now rendered wholly invalid ; for when the 
wind has got hold of the South Foreland, viz. S. W. b. S. or off the 
land, ships very seldom break adrift ; when the wind is to the south 
of that point then the sea rises, and when the tide acts in conjunction 
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with the wind they occasionally part ; but observe, the wind is then 
more favourable for the harbour, the entrance being about N.N.W. of 
the south sand head.’—p. 35, 


Another objection is that ships cannot avail themselves of a 
S.E. wind to run down channel, it being nearly into the harbour. 
But in the Downs the wind blows less from the S.E. than from 
any other quarter, and never in long continuance. The incon- 
venience is however easily remedied by the use of warping 
buoys, and steam vessels. Jn light winds vessels will drop out 
with the ebb tide, and in fresh winds they will warp out with 
little difficulty. 

With regard to the locality of the proposed plan of operations, 
it may be remarked that the line of excavations for the new 
channel of the river is two miles and a half in length; but there 
is another line to the northward of the proposed one, which 
would be of less extent, and equally advantageous in position, 
But as it would cut through some valuable lands, which are now 
avoided, it would in the end be equally if not more expensive. 

The line of policy fora just and economical government in 
cases of this kind seems clear.’ When private speculators 
can sufficiently convince themselves of the probability of suc- 
cess, to come forward with the funds upon obtaining the 
authority of the government for the levying of certain payments 
in return, from those who shall voluntarily take advantage of 
the result of their labours ;—then the government, acting in 
the name and on behalf of the community, is bound to be co- 
operating in securing such terms as shall be likely to effect 
the desired compensation. If jobbery be suspected, the remedy 
would seem to be, to ask if anybody will undertake the risk on 
lower terms. But one of the first steps towards a project of 
this kind, is to make it known; which is the purpose for 
which the above statements have been put together. Let the 
locally interested hold forth their prospects and expectations to 
the public; and the public will no doubt exercise its usual 
judgment in deciding upon their merits. 





Ant. XI.—1. Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Letters on Commercial and 
Financial Policy. By Colonel ‘Torrens.—Bolton Chronicle. — 
Globe, Jan. 12, 16, 23. 1833. 

2. Letters on Commercial Policy. By R. Torrens, Esy. M.P., F.R.S. 
—London. Longman. 8vo. pp. 80. 1833. 

THE five letters cited by their dates at the head of the Article 

on them in the preceding number of this Review, have been 


followed by three others. The second of these commences with 
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what will generally be taken for a complaint, that ‘ notice should 
have been taken of detached communications, while they existed 
only in an unfinished series, and before the practical conclusions, 
intended to be drawn, had been stated and explained.’ 

The answer to this must be by saying, that the notice of the 
Letters arose entirely out of the author’s having communicated 
to the Reviewer, that he was ‘ going to attack the ultra free- 
traders ;} which under the circumstances, was understood 
as an invitation to reply, and produced the answer that 
‘then they should either be convinced, or be stronger than 
before.’ If the author had any particular wishes as to the 
mode, it is to be regretted that he did not state them at the 
time. ‘To make a running commentary on a current argument, 
so far from being unfair, is giving all the advantages to the 
opponent. It is enabling him to support, explain, and repair, 
whatever in the earlier portions of his work may be found 
defective; and is certainly the last process which any man 
would hit upon with malevolent intent. 

The complaint is followed by an indirect annunciation of 
the fact (about which, from what has preceded, it is plain 
there was neither mystery nor concealment), that the Reviewer 
was the author of the pamphlets entitled ‘ True Theory of Rent,’ 
and ‘ Catechism on the Corn Laws,’ published rather more than 
six years ago; and it involves what nine persons out of ten will 
consider as a plain and unmistakeable intimation, that the 
author of those pamphlets took their contents from Colonel 
Torrens’s works upon the Corn Laws, and unjustifiably employed 
them knowing them to have been so taken. 


‘ Though the Reviewer and myself have been for years co-labourers 
in the same field ; though we have both written rather voluminously 
upon questions of Political Economy ; and though on some of these ques- 
tions there has been a singular and curious coincidence not to say identity 
in our opinions, yet it so happened, that to nothing proceeding from me, 
whether pamphlet or volume, did the Westminster Reviewer ever before 
directly allude. Whether the omission proceeded from accident or from 
design, I never took the trouble to enquire, being sufficiently gratified 
to find that the Reviewer was zealously propagating doctrines which I 
had previously endeavoured to establish.’ 

‘A member of the University of Cambridge, a person not altogether 
unknown to the Reviewer, aud one concerning whom he evidently 
entertains no mean opinion, published two pamphlets, entitled “ True 
Theory of Rent,” and “ Catechism on the Corn Laws.” These publica- 
tions correct, where not original, and where original, not correct, though 
not of the highest order, yet are not destitute of merit, and entitle their 
author, when content to move within his proper sphere, to the character 
of being, not indeed a discoverer, but a useful distributor of truth.’ 
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‘ The characteristic feature in these pamphlets consists in a correction 
of the Ricardo Theory of Rent, which identical correction, long before 
the appearance of these pamphlets, I gave to the world in my Essay on 
the Corn Laws. As often, therefore, as the Westminster Reviewer gave 
notoriety to the “ True Theory of Rent,” and “ Catechism on the Corn 
Laws,” or became the advocate of the correct portion of the doctrines 
which they contain, I was satisfied with the indirect and unintentional 
approbation thereby bestowed upon my prior publication. On such 
oceasions, however, my gratification was not excessive when deviating 
into originality, the author of the True Theory of Rent has in that 
work failen into so many errors, that the approbation of a Reviewer, 
coinciding in and identified with his conclusions, is but a doubtful and 
equivocal test of merit.’ 

The theory here advanced appears to be, that of any man’s 
speculations for the last six years, all that agrees with the 
Member for Bolton’s opinions is plagiarism, and all the rest 
worthless because it is not. The Member for Bolton is a literary 
Omar, and his works are his Koran. The ‘ singular and curious 
coincidence,’ and the italics of the word ‘ directly,’ are manifestly 
calculated to convey the impression described ; and it is surmised 
it will not be denied that they were intended todo so. Now, 
though there is no necessity for assuming the airs of indignant 
virtue, because a ‘ co-labourer ’ and brother officer, under the 
impression of that most unmanageable feeling literary 
jealousy, has hazarded a hasty accusation ; there is an 
evident necessity, that after a man has been charged in two 
newspapers and a pamphlet with a dishonest and in fact legally 
punishable action, he should tell the public plainly that the 
charge is groundless. The world is so wide and the modes 
of occupation in it so various, that there can be no incivility 
intended by stating, that the author of the pamphlets named 
really does not know one word that either is or is not, in 
anything ever printed or composed by the Member for Bolton be- 
fore the present Letters. It may be his loss ; but it is the truth. 
The fact is, he set out with determining, that he would read no 
more books unless for amusement; and he has pretty well kept 
his resolution, and intends to doit. It would be hard indeed, 
if before a man was justified in publishing a pamphlet on Politi- 
cal Economy, he were bound to be acquainted with all that has 
been written on that thorny subject since its agitation. Every 
man who prints, does it at the hazard of having to say Pereant qui 
ante me mea dixerunt. In such cases, the claimant has the world 
before him to establish the fact of priority if he chuses; and it can 
generally be done by the easy process of a comparison of dates. 
But all this is very different from printing in two newspapers, that 
another man has pilfered the contents. Even verbal coincidences, 

VoL. xvitt.— Westminster Review. 2F 
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if such there be, are very weak grounds for a conclusion; 
the probability on the contrary is, that where there wasa dishonest 
intent, they would have been avoided. Stranger things have 
accurred, and prove nothing. In the case of a writer who 
occupies much greater space in the eyes of the public than either 
of the present concerned, it happened that there was put forth 
not only a coincidence, but a double illustration in the same 
terms,—the chances of which, an algebraist would say, diminish 
in the duplicate ratio. The comparison of the policy of pro- 
ducing goods at an increased price at home, to the policy which 
should make wine in hothouses as the means of encouraging coa/s 
and colliers,—appeared about the same time in a pamphlet of 
Professor Senior’s* and in the Catechism on the Corn Laws, and 
it is not known at the present moment, whether the physical 
impossibility of either being copied, could be settled from dates 
or not; yet neither of the writers ever thought of uttering his 
suspicions of the other. Such circumstances when they occur, 
are rather valuable as specimens how near two vessels, hold- 
ing their courses on the same chart of reason, may steer to one 
another. 

A further peculiarity of the present case, is that the whole 
corpus in dispute, it appears was ‘a correction.’ As if one 
man was not likely to make a correction, as well as another. 
An error is pointed out in a balance sheet ;—‘ / pointed out 
that error before; therefore it is impossible you should have 
known it, except from me.’ 

But what is of much more importance than all this, is te 
know whether any light has been thrown on the argument on 
‘being the entrepét of the precious metals,’ which was stated 
in the last to be obscure. And here, when the objection was 
that the principle could not be made out, it was a disappoint- 
ing answer to be told, that of ‘this important principle the 
author of the article seems altogether unaware.’ He had stated 
plainly that it was not made intelligible to him; and he is 
obliged to admit that he remains under the same difficulty still. 

In one part of the Seventh Letter the writer appears to 
labour under that kind of misapprehension which is colloquially 
termed ‘ getting hold of a thing the wrong way.’ 


‘ The objection which the Reviewer urges against this conclusion, is 
somewhat extraordinary. He conteuds that the merchant will not con- 
sent to scll his cloth at reduced prices in South America, because, 
although the commercial intercourse between England and Portugal is 





* Lecture on the Transmission of the precious Metals, p. 2. 
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at an end, he will continue his trade with that country, and there 
obtain for his cloth a million sterling as before. But the Reviewer must 
in fairness be allowed to speak for himself. To the question, will the 
cloth which was worth a million sterling, when sent to Portugal to pay 
for wine, continue to be worth a million sterling, when sent to South 
America to purchase an additional quantity of gold, he gravely replies, 

“The possibility of the answer being favourable to the querist, 
depends entirely upon the supposition that the merchants will volunta- 
rily send the cloth to South America, instead of Portugal, when less is 
Jinally to be had by sending it to South America.” 

a * * 7” * 

“ The weakness of this is in taking for granted, without the shadow 
of a proof, and contrary to all the experience of Christian men on such 
points, that the merchants will go to South America with their cloth at 
all, if the result is to be, that they are to get less for it in the end, than 
they might have got for it in Portugal. It is like saying, for heaven’s 
sake, fine a man for going to sell his goods on the Surrey side; for if 
not, he will go and sell for sixpence, what he might have got a shilling 
for in Westminster.” 


Whoever looks at this with a fresh eye, will see at once, that 
there was not a word of continuing a trade with Portugal 
after the commercial intercourse between England and Por- 
tugal is at an end. What was urged was, that the Member 
for Bolton’s theory involved the supposition, that the merchants 
will voluntarily send the cloth to South America instead of 
Portugal, when less is finally to be had by sending it to South 
America than they might have got for it in Portugal; the 
words ‘ voluntarily ’ and ‘ might’ manifestly implying the state 
of freedom of choice which exists before the suspension of the 
trade with Portugal. The question meant was merely this,— 
If the merchants sent their goods to South America instead of 
Portugal when they had their choice of markets, is not that 
proof that they would have lost by sending their goods to 
Portugal ;—and can they do anything but lose, by being forced 
to go to Portugal against their wills? Misapprehensions 
sometimes arise out of slight causes; and it is not impossible 
that a comma which has been subsequently inserted before the 
words ‘instead of Portugal,’ has had some share in the effect. 
Such an insertion is not to be held in contempt, since the mis- 
chance that befell the engraver of the prophet Brothers’s portrait. 
The whole misapprehension will on examination be found to be 
on the Member for Bolton’s side; the sounds of triumph which 
he utters would therefore all be capable of being turned against 
himself, 

The merchants of the united empire say, upon the evidence 
of their books, ‘ We find it more advantageous on — to 

F2 
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carry on a circuitous trade with France for wine, and with 
South America for gold to pay for it in, than to get wine from 
Portugal. People like the French wine so much better, and 
will drink so much more of it, that we find on the whole it is a 
better trade to deal with France than Portugal.’ The Member 
for Bolton proposes to make them a new source of profit, by 
putting a stop to their trade with France for wine ; and then, he 
maintains, they or some of them will gain from some process 
connected with the price of gold. The merchants are requested 
to look over the arguments on both sides, and see whether the 
Member for Bolton has made out his case. 

When the Reviewer represented that ‘nobody, except old 
debtors, has any interest against a fall of prices arising from an 
increase in the value of gold, and this interest is balanced in 
the aggregate, by the counter interest of the creditors,’ he 
uttered what everybody knows to be literally true; and the 
object of it was to say, that these effects are a//, and that any 
further effects from alterations in the value of gold, of the nature 
of those maintained by the author of the Letters, are imaginary 
and unreal. The statement that a merchant cannot gain less or 
more than the customary rate of profit upon the capital which 
he employs, is true, but beside the mark. It does not prove 
that the quantity of his capital employed, and consequently of 
his profits at a given rate, is not capable of reduction. Propose 
it to any merchant in the city; tell him that the plan is to cut 
him off from the trade he finds most advantageous and confine 
him to that which he finds less ; and then comfort him by saying 
that he cannot gain less or more than the customary rate of 
profit, and see if he will be contented. 

The Sixth Letter is chiefly remarkable for the earnestness 
with which it maintains the fact, that by removing the prohibi- 
tion on a foreign manufactured article, no manner of good will 
be done, except saving the difference of price to everybody that 
has anything to do with using it. As if anything more was 
wanted. And if there are people in England willing to act on 
no better ground than this, why should the chance be so 
desperate, of at some time finding somebody in France to do 
the like ? 

The Eighth Letter appears to be undeniable, on the subject 
of the Corn Laws. But is every man to be charged with 
stealing the Member for Bolton’s thunder, who lights on the 
conclusion that the Corn Laws are an evil? 

In discussions upon literary subjects, the use of scornful and 
injurious terms goes only to create a prejudice against the user. 
There is not the smallest necessity for ‘co-labourers’ in the 
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Political Economy Club to tell one another they ‘ chuckle and 
cackle over their intellectual abortions.’ It is not imperiously 
commanded, that Fellows of the Royal Society excuse one 
another by the habit of ‘ performing the operation of writing, 
without performing that of thinking ;’ the well-known fact 
being that we all do the best we can, and ‘ look for the hard 
words in the dictionary.’ Nor is it indispensable that of men of 
the same, or of any rank, in a profession which values itself on 
frank and generous courtesy, one should tell the other that ‘ the 
notice which has now been taken of him is more than sufficient ; 
and least of all when the whole has been done by invitation. 
The inference from demonstrations of this kind in a disputant, 
is sufficiently known to be proverbial; and as the Member for 
Bolton’s theory of wealth will undoubtedly find its way into the 
House of Commons, the interested on the other side are forewarn- 
ed by them where to look for the reply. 





Arr. XI].—Exztracts from the Information received by His Majesty's 
Commissioners, as to the Administration and Operation of the 
Poor-Laws. Published by Authority.—London. Fellowes. 8vo. 
pp. 432. 1833. 


THE object of this article is to make the reader acquainted 

with the general character and bearing of that portion of 
the body of evidence obtained by the Commission respecting 
the present practical operation of the Poor Laws, which is 
published in the volume above. And the importance of the 
subject (for it is one that concerns the very existence of 
our common country), will, it is hoped, make up, even with 
that class of readers who look into books only for amusement, 
for the want of attractiveness in the title. 

In March last, a Board of Commissioners was appointed by 
the King to inquire into the practical operation of the Poor 
Laws. The specific objects of this commission may be learned 
from the ‘ Instructions from the Central Board to Assistant 
Commissioners,’ at the opening of which it is stated, that 
‘the Central Commissioners are directed by his Majesty’s 
Commission to makea diligent and full inquiry into the practical 
operation of the Laws for the relief of the Poor in England 
and Wales, and into the manner in which those laws are 
administered, and to report whether any, and what alterations, 
amendments, or improvements, may be beneficially made in the 
said laws, or in the manner of administering them; and how the 
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same may be best carried into effect*.’ Since their appointment, 
these Commissioners,—the Central Board by printed queries cir- 
culated over the country, and the Assistant Commissioners by 
personal investigation,—have been actively employed in col- 
lecting evidence on the subject of the Commission. The result 
will be the most important and complete body of evidence that 
was ever laid before a House of Commons, on the most vitally 
important question that ever engaged the attention of a Govern- 
ment. The squabbles of foreign despots, the intrigues of 
diplomacy, the various interests of colonies, distant or near, sink 
into utter and almost ludicrous insignificance in the eyes of those 
who have not shrunk from the ungrateful task of watching the 
progress of a disease that is feeding upon the very vitals of their 
country. 
The evidence selected will be arranged under the following 

heads. 

1, Allowance. 4. Settlements. 

2. Magistrates. 5. Workhouses. 

3. Overseers. 


By the term Allowance is to be understood only allow- 
ance to the able bodied, out of the rates, whether as forming the 
whole or a part of their means of subsistence. It is generally 


considered as not coming within the famous 43d of Eliz. c. 2, 
and therefore illegal. Its nature and effects will be fully seen 
from the evidence that follows. 

In reference to the effect of any number of superfluous hands, 
occasion may be taken to remark, that the same conclusion 
appears to be the result of the observations of several of the 
Commissioners. And this is, that a very small surplus has 
the effect of making the labour market appear to be very much 
overstocked, and causes a fall of wages much greater than at a 
cursory glance might be expected. Every labourer who is thrown 
out of employ in the regular way, and employed on what is called 
the roundsman or billet system, i.e. every surplus labourer, as it 
were reproduces himself. A surplus labourer is thrown upon the 
farmer. This obliges him to dismiss, and consequently throws 
out of employment, one of his former labourers, who becomes 
dependent on parish assistance in consequence. The parish 
now has two men at the zero point of pauperism instead of one ; 
and when the second man is in like manner thrown upon the 
farmer, he creates another; and so on. The upshot of all which 
is, that the number of originally surplus labourers is finally main- 





* Instructions, p. 3, 
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tained by the parish, but with the accompaniment of bringing all 
the labourers in the parish to one common state of pauperism. 

The following case will further illustrate the peculiar hard- 
ships, and strongly demoralizing tendency of the allowance and 
labour-rate systems. 


Mr. Cowell’s Report from Cambridgeshire. 


‘ Sin,—At the request of Mr. Wedd, of this place, I forward a case 
which has occurred on a small farm of mine in this neighbourhood, 
relative to the poor-laws. And have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
N. W. Senior, Esq. Your most obedient servant, 
Poor Law Commission. ; W. W. Nasu.’ 


“ Mr. Nash, of Royston, is proprietor and occupier of a farm con- 
taining 150 acres, situate a mile and a half from his residence, and in 
about equal proportions in the parishes‘of Barhway and Reed, in the 
county of Hertford. It is what is usually called an outfield farm, 
being at the extremity of these parishes, and nearly equidistant from 
Royston, Therfield, Reed, Barhway, and Barley. Mr. Nash employed 
six men (to whom he gives throughout the year, 12s. a week), 
two boys, and six horses. In 1829, Mr. Clarke, the overseer of Reed 
(a respectable man, who occupies half the parish, and has generally 
managed all its public concerns), told Mr. Nash he could no longer 
collect the money for poor-rates, without resorting to coercive 
measures, which he would not do; and that the unemployed poor 
must be apportioned among the occupiers of land, in proportion 
to their respective quantities; and that he (Mr. Nash) must take 
two more men. All Mr. Nash’s labourers had been some years in 
his service, and were steady, industrious men, and he regretted the 
necessity of parting with any of them. The two men displaced 
were those who came last into his service (and for that reason 
only). One was a parishioner of Royston, an excellent workman at 
any kind of work. He lived near Mr. Nash’s house (a great con- 
venience), and his wife superintended a small school Mrs. Nash had 
established for the benefit of her poor neighbours. ‘The other was 
John Watford, a parishioner of Barley, a steady, industrious, trust- 
worthy, single man, who, by long and rigid economy, had saved about 
1001. Of the two men sent in their stead, one was a married man, ) 
with a family, sickly and not much inclined to work; the other a 
single man, addicted to drinking. On being dismissed, Watford ap- 
plied in’vain to the farmers of Barley for employment. Jt was well 
known that he had saved money, and could not come upon the parish, 
although any of them would willingly have taken him had it been other- 
wise. Watford has a brother also, who, like himself, has saved money ; 
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and though he has a family, and has been laid aside from work for six 
years, has received no assistance from the parish. After living a few 
months without being able to get any work, he bought a cart and two 
horses, and has ever since obtained a precarious subsistence, by carry- 
ing cornto London for one of the Cambridge merchants ; but just now 
the current of corn is northward, and he has nothing to do, and at any 
time he would gladly have exchanged his employment for that of day 
labour, if he could have obtained work. No reflection is intended on 
the overseers of Barley ; they only do what all others are expected to 
do; though the young men point at Watford, and call him a fool, for 
not spending his money at a public-house, as they do, adding, that 
then he would get work.” 


*« Since Mr. Senior wasat Royston last week, another instance has 
occurred on this farm, illustrative of the working of the poor-laws. 
John Warren, an inhabitant of Therfield, has been housekeeper there 
for nine years. A few weeks ago, the bailiff told Mr. Nash he could 
not find employment for so many men. Mr. Nash desired him to dis- 
miss a bankwayman, who happened to have misconducted himself. 
The bailiffs wife shortly afterwards told Mr. Nash that, if he pleased, 
John Warren would like to go, as he had a large family, and the 
justices (the magistrates of the Royston division) would give him as 
much or more, without work, as he earned, and he should avoid the 
dirty walks from ‘Therfield this winter. Mr. Nash (who is a proprietor, 
but not an occupier in Thertield) has accordingly discharged him, and 
he will no doubt, next week, add 12s. or 15s. to the enormous eleemo- 
synary payments made in this disorganized and demoralized parish, 
by the natural and inevitable operation of the poor laws. Previous to 
1814, there were there no unemployed poor, and they were remarkable 
for their industrious and orderly conduct, and all was satisfactory, 
liberal, and remunerative : now a large portion of the poor have no 
work, and many lands lie unploughed, covered with thistles, and 
spreading their seeds with every wind for miles around ; and it is said 
the largest and most wealthy owner and occupier has seen his men 
steal his corn out of the barns, but would not prosecute, alleging that 
he must keep them, and that they would live on less if they had the 
trouble of carrying it away, than if he was to thrash and carry it to Hert- 
ford, and bring the produce back to them in money. One of the largest 
barns on this gentleman’s farm has been pulled down piecemeal by 
the poor, and carried away for fuel. The only probable amelioration 
of the system may be, perhaps, in appointing itinerant stipendiaries, 
who should execute the duties of both magistrate and overseer. It is 
unjust to compel a large occupier, whose business requires more per- 
sonal attention than that of other men, to give his time and exertion 
gratuitously to a disgusting public duty,—the only reward of which is 
either a broken head, or the chance of being burnt in his bed.” 
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© Dear Sir, Royston, January 29th, 1833. 

‘ I write in answer to your inquiry into the case alluded to in the 
return to your queries from Royston parish, of refusal of employment 
to labourers on account of their having legacies bequeathed to them. 
There are obvious motives for disinclination to state particulars, which 
might be considered to reflect on persons who have no opportunity of 
giving their own explanations as to the execution of the poor-laws. 
The facts of the case, divested of reference to the locality of its 
occurrence, are the following :— 

* An individual who had risen from poverty, and accumulated con- 
siderable personal property, bequeathed legacies toa number of labourers, 
his relations. Circumstances delayed for several months the collecting 
in the testator’sestate. The overseer’s deputy of one parish, in which 
some of the legatees were labourers, urged to the agent of the execu- 
tors the payment, on the ground that it would benefit the parishioners, as 
when the legacies were paid they would not find employment for the 
legatees, because they would have property of their own.’ 

‘The legatees afterwards applied for money on account of their 
legacies. Jt was then stated that some of them, who lived in a different 
parish, had been refused employment, because they were entitled to 
property.’ : 

‘ An occupier of land in another parish near this place told me, to- 
day, that in his parish they refused employment to labourers who had 
money left them. He said that he held 320 acres of light land of the 
value of 18s. an acre, subject to tithes. He pays 74/. tithe composi- 
tion, and 100/. for poor-rates, and is compelled to employ fourteen 
men and six boys, and requires the labour of only ten men and three 
boys. His extra labour at 10s. a week (which is the current rate for 
men), and half as much for boys, is 130/._ He pays, in addition, sur- 
veyors and churchwarden’s rates. ‘There are sometimes from fifteen 
to twenty labourers employed in useless public work, besides boys. It 
is not surprising that, in such circumstances, the occupiers should 
refuse to employ labourers who have any property. =’ 

‘ Another occupier stated yesterday that he held 165 acres of land, 
of which half was pasture. He was compelled to employ twelve men 
and boys, and his farm required the labour of only five. He is about 
to give notice that he will quit. Every useless labourer is calculated 
to add 5s. an acre to the rent of a farm of 100 acres,’ 

‘The improvement in agricultural implements, the cultivation of 
artificial grasses, improved roads, and greater skill and agricultural 
knowledge, enable an occupier to cultivate his land with less labour. 
All these would be sources of profit, but they are all counteracted and 
made causes of additional perplexity by the redundant population, 
which the system of the poor-laws has augmented.’ 

‘ It is common for young agricultural labourers to say, that they are 
treated worse as single men, than they would be as married men, and 
that they shall marry to better their conditions in this respect.’ 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
N. W. Senior, Esq. J.P. Wepp. 
Poor Law Commission. (p. 378.) 
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There is scarcely one point in the whole course of the inquiry, 
regarding which so little doubt appears to remain, as the mis- 
chievous effect of the interference of the present magistrates,— 
the great unpaid. This is frequently admitted, as appears by 
the evidence taken, by the more intelligent of the Magistrates 
themselves. It is loudly proclaimed by all else ;—the dissolute 
among the paupers, excepted. ; ; 

There is also abundant evidence to show the utter inefficiency 
of the present class of Overseers. It appears that when an 
Overseer is inclined to do his duty, he can do it only at the risk 
of great loss, perhaps ruin, to himself. For example, where an 
Overseer is a tradesman, the applicants for relief flock to his 
shop, and by endeavouring to excite the compassion of his 
customers, expose him, if, as his duty demands, he steadily 
persists in refusing relief till he has inquired into the circum- 
stances of each case, to the charge of hardheartedness, and thus 
to injury in his trade, A case is mentioned where three women 
successively came one day to the shop of an Overseer, each 
with a child in her arms ill of the measles. The Overseer 
would not relieve them at the time, but took down their addresses, 
and afterwards visited them; from which he discovered that 
there were not three children, but one child; the same child 
having been brought each time. 

What has been done by Mr. Becher * and others has fully 
shown that Workhouses, established on proper principles, 
strictly adhered to, must form a most important, if not essen- 
tial feature, in any plan for the amelioration of the present 
mode of administering the laws for the relief of the poor. But 
the evidence which follows, from Mr. Chadwick’s Report, dis- 
plays in vivid colours the evils of the workhouse system under 
a different management. Never was there a more forcible illus- 
tration of the remark, quoted from the Rev. Joseph Townsend, 
in the Report of the Select Committee of 1817, where it is 
said of many of the poorer class of rate-payers ;—‘he rises early, 
and it is late before he can retire to rest, he works hard and fares 
hard, yet, with all his labour and his care, he can scarcel 
provide subsistence for his numerous family. He would feed 





*See ‘ The Anti-pauper System, by the Rev. John Thomas Becher, M.A. 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the Newark Division of the County 
of Nottingham, &c.—London ; Simpkin and Marshall, 1828.’—Also, * Ob- 
servations on the Arrangement of the Poor, as administered through Work- 
houses. Addressed to the Central Board of Poor Law Commissioners. 
By Capel Cure, Esq. of Blake Hall, Bovinger.—London. 1833.’—Also, 
‘The Evidence of the Rev. Thomas Whateley before the Lords Com- 
mittee of 1831,’ 
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them better, but the prodigal must first be fed; he would pur- 
chase warmer clothing for his children, but the children‘of the 
prostitute must first be clothed*.’ 

The point of view in which Mr. Chadwick’s Report is 
particularly valuable, is the illustration it affords of the intimate 
connexion between the laws of pauperism and penal jurispru- 
dence, pointed out by Bentham in his Panopticon, and after- 
wards further elucidated by Mr. Edward Livingston, the present 
Secretary of State for America, in his Introduction to the Code 
of Prison Discipline for Louisiana,—* the neglect of which,’ 
observes Mr. Livingston, ‘ has given birth to more bad theory 
and ruinous practice than any other question in Government.’ 


Mr. Majendie’s Report. 
LENHAM, KENT. 


Expended on Poor. 
. £. é£. £. £. 
In 1816...1468 | 1820.,.2154 | 1824...3041 | 1828...2482 
1817...1598 | 1821...2348 | 1825...3438 | 1829...2611 
1818...2150 | 1822...2618 | 1826...2531 | 1530...3040 
1819,,.2016 | 1823...2786 | 1827...2731 | 1831...2679 
| 


1832...4299 
POPULATION, 


In 1801 | In 1811 | In 1821 | In 1831 
1434 1509 1959 2197 
Acres. Rental. Value. Rates in the £. Expenditure, March, 1832, 
6523 64231. } 12s. Casual relief, i992/. 6s. 
expected to rise to Weekly pay, 10331. 17s. 
14s. Various bills, 1273/. Qs. 
Total 4299/. 12s. 
Labour and bills for work on the highways...561/. 


Deduct money repaid by the commissioners... 1471. pe 
-_—— (141. 


Total Expenditure of Poor and Surveyor’s Rates 4713/. 12s. 


‘ This is an extensive agricultural parish ; much of the land is of 
poor quality, still there is a considerable quantity of land of a fair 
average ; some is out of cultivation ; a large estate has been several 
years in the hands of the proprietor, and a farm of 420 acres of good 
land, tithe free, well situated, has been just thrown up by the tenant 





* Report from Select Committee, p. 20. 
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of another landowner: the poor-rate on this farm amounts to nearly 
$00/. per annum. Wages in summer are 2s. $d. When labourers 
are out of employ, or only in partial employ, their wages are made up 
according to the following scale :— 


Single man, from . A ‘ 8s. 6d. to 7s. Od. 
Man and wife js ; , , 10 O 
Do. with 1 or 2 children . : 2 0 
Do. 38do. . ; ; . 13 O 
Do. 4do.. . P ‘ 14 O 
Do. 5 do. , ’ ‘ 6G 
Do. 6 do. . . i s+ 
Do. 7 do. 18 6 
Do. 8do. . : ‘ - @ O 


‘ The labourers are sent to work on the roads if there is anything 
to do, but they are paid according to this scale whether they work 
or not. On Saturday the 13th of October last, 27 men were paid 
from 12s, upwards each, though no work whatever had been done. 
There have been 70 men on the roads in one week, paid according 
to scale: the greater part of the work is unnecessary ; besides 
the wages, tools are provided, and it is calculated that the value 
of the labour does not exceed the expense of the tools and carting. 
The average number unemployed from November to May is from 
60 to 70. During the harvest they are mostly in employ, but 
if a man loses a day’s work, he comes to the parish to have it 
made up. Nearly 100 out-parishioners, living at Maidstone, re- 
ceive occasional, or constant relief. ‘There is a man who hires 
two cows and keeps several pigs, who, when out of work, receives 
from the parish 18s. per week. The population of this parish is 
beyond the demand for labour ; but early marriages are constantly 
taking place without any consideration on that score: of six of 
these marriages contracted last October, it was expected that 
most of the parties would be on the parish pay-list in the month 
of November. A man lately married a girl, who left her place 
for that purpose on Wednesday, they applied for relief on the 
Saturday. It will appear from the scale that, on marriage, there 
is an immediate increase of 3s. per week*. The administering 
relief to from 70 to 100 men on the pay night, in a district near 
the place where the riots first broke out, and where one of the causes 
of dissatisfaction was the reduction of “ allowances,” is a duty 
requiring more firmness than belongs to many overseers; nor is the 
present state of the rural police adequate to the requisite protection. 
Relief is given in money. ‘There is no fixed salary to the surgeon ; 
the average medical expense is about 701.’ 

* The Select Vestry is not well attended, and there is a great 
division among the parishioners. The assistant-overseer has a 








* «In the workhouse are 35 inmates, Young men have been sometimes sent 
there, but they have said, “ You put us in to punish us; we will only marry the 
sooner.” 
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salary of 601. The system of accounts is not satisfactory. Four 
principal farmers were lately appointed auditors, who found many 
overcharges. After this statement, it is not surprising that the 
parish has been forced this summer to borrow 100/. from the 
Maidstone Bank, for the purpose of paying the paupers.’-—p. 2. 


EASTBOURN, SUSSEX. 


Expended on Poor. 


£. £. £. &. 
In 1816...8768 | 1820...2627 | 1824...2515 | 1828...2411 
1817...8715 | 1821...3510 | 1825...2319 | 1829...2814 
1818...3131 | 1822,..2298 | 1826...2411 | 1830...3991 
1819...2030 | 1823...2441 | 1827...2367 | 1831...3551 

| | 1832...4250 


POPULATIOX. 


In 1801 | In 1811 | In 1821 | In 1831 
1668 2623 2607 2726 


Value. 
Acres, | Present : . Present 
Rental. said to be near Rates in the £. Expenditure. 


4597 | 6288/. the rack. 13s. 42501. 


Rental, 1815, 8866l. 
Weekly Wages, 12s. 


* EastBourn possesses very great advantages: there is down 
land of excellent quality for sheep, marsh for cattle, first rate arable 
land, producing most abundant crops; chalk cliffs, affording a 
great source of labour, both in burning lime, and in quarrying 
chalk for export to Rye, and other places on the coast; it isa 
watering-place, much frequented during the summer ; the fishery 
is in some seasons very productive ; and the sea-shore affords boul- 
ders for building, and shingle for the repair of roads. With all 
these sources of employment, the rates have lately nearly doubled. 
Some years ago, a Select Vestry was established ; the cavalry 
barrack, a building admirably adapted for the purpose, was pur- 
chased by the two landowners, to whom the principal property in 
the parish belongs, for a workhouse ; a retired serjeant of militia 
placed in it as master, and a manufactory of coarse woollens and 
linens established. Where families were large, some of the children 
were taken into the house by day, and there earned something for 
their support, instead of their parents receiving the usual allowance 
for them ; and by constant attention of some of the proprietors 
and principal occupiers the rates were much reduced. After a 
time, the master of the workhouse was worn out by the fatigue of 
the different occupations thrown on him; the manufactory got 
considerably in debt, and the parish relapsed into a worse state 
than before ; the rates increased to a greater extent than ever, 
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and in the last year, the sum of 150 was borrowed from the 
Lewes Bank, for the purpose of paying the paupers. With the 
sole exception of the tickets on shops, all the evils attendant on 
the administration of the Poor Laws in Sussex are here combined. 
Cottage rents paid by the parish—allowance according to the 
number of children -vast sums* expended on unproductive labour, 
paid at the highest rate of wages, equal to and even exceeding 
those paid by farmers to their industrious labourers; so that 
women have been heard to lament that their husbands were not 
on parish employ, alleging that they would be better off. In the 
year 1830, a considerable reduction of wages had taken place, 
many men were out of work, and the wages to single men on the 
parish did not exceed 7d. per day. A general spirit of discon- 
tent broke out. Incendiarism prevailed to a frightful extent ; an 
eye-witness informed me, that on one night there were three fires 
burning at once, in the stack-yards of farmers within the parish ; 
and that for nearly a month, hardly a night passed without confla- 
grations in the neighbourhood, and tumultuous assemblies of la- 
bourers demanding a rise of wages. Under these alarming circum- 
stances, a meeting was called, and an agreement made that the 
wages should be 2s. per day, for an able-bodied married man, Is. 6d. 
for a single man of 18, and from 3s. 6d. to 5s. per week, for boys 
from 15 to 18. That the surplus labourers on the parish should 
be paid according to the following scale :— 

Single man, 18 years of age ... 6s. per week. 

Man and wife ... ove eee 9s. do. 

Do. with 1 child ove 10s. do. 

Do. 2 children eee 12s. do. 

Do. 3 do. 12s. do. and a gall.of flour, or 13s. 4d. 
Do. 4 do. .. .-- 12s. do. and 2 gall. of flour. 


And so on till, for 10 children, the pay might amount to 18s. 8d. 
per week. A discretion was given to the overseers to grant the 
flour, or place the children in the poor-house ; the latter measure 
is so unpopular that they dare not put it in practice. The effect 
of this forced rise of parish pay was soon apparent: the sale of 
the farmer's produce could not suffice for both wages and rates; a 
most injurious transfer took place of a portion of the sum ex- 
pended on labour to the account of rates. The principal occupier 
in the parish’states the relative proportion on his farm to stand thus 
in round numbers :— 


1830. 1831. 
Labour eee 9001. Labour .. ooo 6 TOE. 
Rates ... ccs © SUON. Rates oun 5001. 


‘ This scale of wages has been continued to those on parish pay 
to the present day. Being secure of good wages for mere nominal 








* ‘These amounted in the year ending March, 1832, to 947/. ; and the value of 
the work to the parish is less than 140/. 
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work, the ill-disposed and idle throw themselves wilfully on the 
parish ; the effect is most ruinous on the small householders, who 
being already on the verge of pauperism, may be converted, by a 
slight addition to their burthens, from payers to receivers of rates. 
They have no means of protection, but by uniting for the purpose 
of an expensive litigation; and have not the opportunity, like the 
farmers who constitute the Select Vestry, and are principally tenants 
at will, to throw part of their burthen on their landlords. Froma 
printed statement of the expenditure of the parish, are taken the 
following items of sums received by families of paupers :— 
John Carter, bricklayer, aged 43, wife, and 5 
children, at an allowance of 14s. 8d. per week, 
cost the parish last year eee oe £4212 4 
Joseph Carter, 34, wife, and 7 children, 16s. 8d. 
per week ees one wee «- 4921 & 
J. Mitchell, 46, wife, and 2 children, 12s. do. 35 4 O 
G. Paul, 50, fisherman, do. do. 15s.6d.do. 25 8 94 


‘ This lavish expenditure, which has been extorted by the violence 
of the able-bodied, is not extended to the aged and infirm, the 
proper objects of the Poor-Laws, as ‘may be seen by the following 
items :— 

Mary Carter, widow, aged 76, at 2s. 6d. perweek £6 10 0 
Lydia Collins, do. 90 2s. do. 5 4 0 
Ann Chapman, do. 75 1s. 6d. do. 818 O 


‘In the month of December, 1832, four healthy young men, 
receiving from 12s. to 14s. per week from the parish, refused to 
work at threshing for a farmer at 2s. Gd. and a quart of ale per 
day, and the only punishment inflicted on them by the parish 
officers, was taking off half a day’s pay, 1s.; at the same time, 
a poor widow, aged 75, could obtain but Is. per week for her 
support from the Vestry. The fishermen being secure of pay 
without labour, refuse to go out to sea in winter: one has said, 
“ Why should I expose myself to fatigue ard danger, when the 
parish supports my wife and pays my rent?” The masters in 
the fishery have in consequence been forced to send to Hastings 
for hands requisite to man their boats. Rent of cottages is gene- 
rally paid for families of three children, to the annual amount of 
3071. Since the time of the riots, and the establishment of the 
present scale of parish wages, the Vestries held every fortnight 
for determining relief are very ill attended,—the parishioners seeming 
to despair of any improvement ; and anxious hopes are expressed of 
the interference of Government.’ 

‘ It is obvious, while such a system of management prevails, that 
any attempt on the part of proprietors to reduce the rates, or im- 
prove the condition of the labourers, must be mere _palliatives, 
Allotments of land, however, have been introduced by Mrs. Davies 
Gilbert, commencing in 1830 with 35, and increasing the number 
since to 117. The tenants pay their rent with punctuality ; and 
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such is the conviction of the benefit derived, that some other 
labourers have made a voluntary offer to give up a part of the 
parish allowance, if allotments were let to them. A remarkable 
experiment has also been made by Mrs. Gilbert, following a hint 
given by the Archbishop of Dublin :—a portion of the shingle on the 
sea-shore has been covered with clay dug from an adjoining marsh, 
and some good soil afterwards spread on the surface ; this land was 
hired by labourers at 3d. per rod, i.e. at the rate of 40s. per acre, 
which exceeds the rent of the best arable land in the parish, and a crop 
of potatoes was raised in the autumn from that which in the spring 
was unproductive beach.’—p. 13. 


The following is an instance of the effect of the rotten 
borough system in raising the rates of a place. 


SEAFORD. 


Population.| Rates in the £.| Value. ‘oe Expenditure. 


1098 12s. : | 18002. 


ee 


‘ Searorp is a liberty of itself.’ 

‘ This is rather a strong instance of the effect of a town in crushing 
the land.’ 

‘ Of the above sum one-third is paid by the town ; the remaining 
two-thirds by the land.’ 

‘ From one of the principal farms, of the value of something more 
than 1000/. per annum, and assessed at S78/., the average annual 
payment of rates for the last three years has been 5771." 

‘ There is another reason, however, for the high rates of this place : 
being a borough, the various mysterious modes of keeping up the 
patron's interest were in full operation ; and the rates on houses not 
called for from accommodating voters, but kept suspended over 
their heads, in case of misconduct, were among the engines put in 
force ; and of course it could not be expedient to examine too strictly 
the applications for relief made by freemen and their relations. Rates 
are formally allowed by the magistrates of the liberty ; and the 
account of the expenditure is perused and allowed, having been 
first verified on oath before the same magistrates. ‘There appeared 
a strange confusion inthese accounts. Entries of rent due to one of 
the proprietors, carried on from year to year. Bills unpaid, in a 
long string of items of various description, amounting to 500/. or 
600/. On turning back to an earlier part of the ledger, the con- 
fusion was in some degree explained by a page which had not 
been cancelled, when the Borough of Seaford was transferred to 
Schedule A. I subjoin some extracts previous and subsequent to the 
disfranchisement :—’ 
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Amount of Poor Statement of Statement of 
Rate. Cash Received Cash Due. 


£ ss 4d, s. % d. * da. 
Dec. 31, 1828 528 $10 . 0 O } 0 
Apr. 13, 1829 522 19 10 314 0 5 0 
Oct. 1, 1829 526 12 6 314 8 2 8 
Jan. 21, 1830 52419 @2 4 2 8 29 8 


‘ A marvellous improvement in accuracy of accounts was produced 
by the mere contemplation of the Reform Bill :— 
Amount of Poor Rate. | Cash Received. Cash Due. 
£. 8s d. £. 8 ad. Z « d. 
May 22, 1831 544 19 10 500 12 2 44 7 8 
Oct. 14, 1831 811 2 8 723 17 6 87 4 9 
Feb. 17, 1832 675 5 7 557 17 2 ly S & 


‘ It was notorious that in the borough of Helston, in Cornwall, the 
whole poor rates of the town were paid by the patron ; and when the 
patronage passed from one family to another, the burden of the rates 
followed the transfer: something like that system seems to have pre- 
vailed in Seaford.’ 

‘ Near this town, in the parish of Bishopstone, there is a farm 
of about the same extent and value as that mentioned above. ‘There 
being no borough town to oppress it, the rates are 160/, instead of 
577i.’—p. 23. 


From Mr. Okeden’s Report. 


‘In Dun’s Tew, as in all the Oxfordshire parishes, the early 
marriage of mere boys is frequent, for the avowed purpose of increas- 
ing their income by allowance for increase of children. ‘There is no 
select vestry, no assistant-overseer, no workhouse. There are 64 
agricultural labourers. Mr. Gordon is fully aware of the great evils 
that have been produced by the scale and head-money system. He 
sees what it has done, what it is doing, and he foresees all these evils 
tenfold multiplied, in ten years, if the system is allowed to continue. 
He assures me, and I was assured of it at every bench in Oxfordshire, 
that the magistrates of that county are also so fully aware of this, that 
they are ready to concur in, and to support, any measure proposed by 
Government for arresting the increasing curse.’—p. 110. 


The following passage from Mr. C. P. Villiers’s Report, is a 
striking illustration of the effect of the system of granting 
allowances for children, on the principle on which marriages 
are contracted; and also of the effect of the present law 
regarding bastardy, on female morality and parochial economy. 
It appears from abundant evidence supplied to the commissioners, 
that a number of bastard children is a source of profit to the 
mother and of ruin to the parish. 

VOL, XVill— Westminster Review. 26 
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WORCESTERSHIRE, 
OLD SWINFORD. 


‘This parish is managed by a select vestry. The governor of the 
workhouse receives a salary and is required to pay the poor. The 
attendance of the vestry is extremely irregular, the accounts were in 
great confusion, the workhouse was in a filthy state, and little order or 
discipline maintained. There had been a case of affiliation by one of 
the inmates on the day upon which the house was inspected. 

‘A debt of 700/. was then due from putative fathers; sixty-seven 
bastards were on the hooks ; one woman had borne seven, and had 
received pay for each. The parish itself was in debt to the amount of 
500/., the residue of a debt of 1100/. 


‘It has been the practice here to relieve men with families, without 
inquiring into the amount of their earnings, and not to refuse relief 
unless they were shown to exceed 25s. a week. The people are chiefly 
engaged in the manufacture of nails. A large family is considered to 
be a source of profit. Women object to marry till they are pregnant.’ 
—p. 161. 


The following is from Mr. Chadwick’s Report. 


‘In the metropolis 1 have found this cause—the fear of violence 
from the out-door paupers—in direct operation, as an obstacle to re- 
trenchment, in only three or four parishes. In most town parishes 
the chief causes of profusion are,—first, an uncontrollable facility and 
temptation to fraud, which appears to be unavoidable in the admi- 
nistration of any out-door relief in towns, when not given in the shape 
of wages for labour ; next, the ignorance of the annual officers ; and 
often, the operation of interests on their parts at variance with their 
duties. The frauds committed in consequence of the facilities which 
the system of granting out-door relief affords, are such as these :— 
parties receiving relief as being out of work, when they are in work ; 
parties who have received relief in consequence of being actually out 
of work, continuing to receive relief after they have obtained work ; 
parties who have received out-door relief in money on account of sick- 
ness, continuing to receive that relief after they have recovered ; women 
receiving relief on the ground that they have been deserted by their 
husbands, whilst their husbands are living with them ; women receiving 
relief for themselves and families on the pretence thatjthe husband is 
absent in search of work, while he is absent in full work ; parties con- 
tinuing to receive pensions for children or relations, as if they were 
alive, when they are dead. The following extract from the evidence of 
an experienced and able parish officer (Mr. Huish, assistant-overseer 
of St. George's, Southwark) will afford examples :—’ 

** The most injurious portion of the poor-law system is the out- 
door relief. I do not serve a day without seeing some new mischiefs 
arise from it. In the smaller parishes persons are liable to all sorts 
of influences. In such a parish as ours, where we administer relief to 
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upwards of two thousand out-door poor, it is utterly impossible to 
prevent considerable fraud, whatever vigilance is exercised.” 

* Has the utmost vigilance been tried ’? 

‘* Suppose you go to a man’s house as a visitor :—you ask where is 
Smith (the pauper)? you see his wife or his children, who say they 
do not know where he is, but that they believe he is gone in search of 
work. How are you to tell, in such a case, whether he is at work or 
not? It could only be by following him in the morning ; and you 
must do that every day, because he may be in work one day, and not 
another. Suppose you have a shoemaker who demands relief of you, 
and you give it him on his declaring that he is out of work. You 
visit his place, and you find him in work; you say to him, as I have 
said to one of our own paupers, ‘ Why, Edwards, I thought you said 
you had no work ?’ and he will answer, ‘ Neither had I any; and I 
have only got a little job for the day.” He will also say directly, ‘ I 
owe for my rent ; I have not paid my chandler’s shop score ; I have 
been summoned, and I expect an execution out against me, and if you 
stop my relief, I must come home,’ (that is, he must go into the 
workhouse.) ‘The overscer is immediately frightened by this, and 
says, ‘What a family that man has got! it will not do to stop his 
relief.” So that, unless you have a considerable number of men to 
watch every pauper every day, you are sure to be cheated. Some of 
the out-door paupers are children, others are women ; but, taking one 
with another, I think it would require one man’s whole time to watch 
every twenty paupers.” 

‘Some time ago there was a shoemaker, who had a wife and 
family of four children, who demanded relief of the parish, and ob- 
tained an allowance of 5s. per week. He stated that he worked for 
Mr. Adderley, the shoemaker, who now lives in the High-street in 
the Borough. The man stated in applying for relief, that, however 
he worked, he could earn no more than 13s. per week. A respectable 
washerwoman informed me, that the way in which this family lived 
was such, that she was convinced the man earned enough to support 
them honestly, without burthening the parish, and that it was a shame 
for him to receive relief. In consequence of this information 1 ob- 
jected to the allowance: but one of the overseers, taking up the book, 
said, ‘ But here is the account, signed by Mr. Adderley himself. Can 
you doubt so respectable a man?’ Still I was not satisfied ; and I 
watched the man, and found him going to Mr. Pulbrook’s, in Black- 
friars Road. When the man quitted the shop, I went in and asked 
whether the man who had just left worked for them. Mr. Pul- 
brook stated that he did work for them, and had done so during 
the last twelve months :—that he was one of the best shoe- 
makers who had ever worked for him; that he earned only about 
12s. a week, and that he (Mr. Pulbrook) regretted he had not more 
work for him. The man had left his book, which 1 borrowed. When 
the man came to the board, I said to him, Do you know Mr. Pul- 
brook, of Blackfriars Road? ‘ Yes, I do very well.” Do you ever 
work for him ?—‘ I have done a job now and then for him.’ I then 

262 
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asked, whether he had not earned as much as 10s. or 12s. a week 
from him. His reply was ‘No, never.’ I then produced the book 
between him and Mr. Pulbrook, from which it appeared that he had 
earned from 10s. to 12s. per week for the time stated. This took him 
by surprise, and he had no answer to make. ‘The relief was refused 
him, and he never came again; I afterwards ascertained, that, in 
addition to the 13s. a week which he earned from Mr, Adderley, and 
the 12s. a week which he earned from Mr. Pulbrook, his wife and 
himself worked for Mr. Drew, the slopseller, living at Newington 
Causeway, and earned 7s. a week from him. On the average of the 
year round, they did not earn less than 30s. per week. Besides these 
earnings, the wife was in the receipt of a pension of 3s. a week from 
a lady of the name of Roberts, who resided at No. 1, Paragon. The 
man was afterwards spoken to about the loss of the parish allowance, 
when he said,—‘ I did not like to lose it: it was a d—d hard case ; it 
was like a freehold to me, for 1 have had it these seven years.’ 

** No inspector would have found out such a case except by constant 
watching or favourable accidents. It might be supposed strange that 
a shoemaker could have earned no more than 12s, a week; but his 
answer was, that his bodily infirmities were such, that he could not 
sit long enough to enable him to earn more than such asum. This 
morning, I said to a man of the name of Taylor, a tinman, who is 
receiving 4s, a week,—‘ Taylor, how can you come here and waste 
your time to get your lazy shilling, whilst, if you staid at home, you 
might earn your honest eighteen-pence, and set your family a good 
example?’ His reply was, ‘1 have no work ; I can’t earn anything.’ 
I answered, ‘ Why, every time I pass your house, except on relieving 
days, | always find you hammering. ‘ Yes, so I may be,—penny or 
twopenny jobs: will you find me work?’ I replied, ‘That I could 
not seek pans to mend for him.’ He went away with his money. Had 
I positively challenged this man, the first question with the annual 
officers would have been, ‘ What is your family?’ ‘ There are six of 
us,’ it would be replied. ‘ What a family for a poor man to main- 
tain !’ exclaim the overseers ; ‘ let him have the money.’ The over- 
seers are in perpetual fear of a man with his wife and family coming 
into the workhouse. They usually say, in such a case as this, ‘We 
pay 4s. per head for their keep in the workhouse ; here is six times 4s. 
—what a difference this is! Let us keep them out at all risks.” We 
have had instances of sawyers leaving their work and paying men to 
work for them, whilst they came and got relief. Within these few 
days we found out the case of a cabinet-maker named Baylis, working 
for a Mr. Edwards in Lambeth-walk, and at the same time receiving 
6s. 6d. per week from us, under a pretence that he was out of work. 
In fact, such discoveries are perpetual.” 

‘Does the practice of obtaining out-door relief extend amongst 
respectable classes of mechanics, whose work and means of living are 
tolerably good ?—‘‘I am every week astonished by seeing persons 
come whom I never thought would have come. ‘The greater number 
of our out-door paupers are worthless people ; but still the number of 
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decent people who ought to have made provision for themselves, and 
who come, is very great, and increasing. One brings another; one 
member of a family brings the rest of a family. ‘Thus I find, in two 
days relief, the following names :—‘ John Arundell, a sawyer, aged 
55, his son William aged 22, a wire-drawer; Ann Harris, 58, her 
husband is in Greenwich-Hospital ; her son John and his wife also 
come separately, so does their son, a lad aged 18, a smith. ‘Thus we 
have pauper father, pauper wife, pauper son, and pauper grand- 
children frequently applying on the same relief-day. One neighbour 
brings another. Not long since a very young woman, a widow, 
named Cope, who is not more than 20 years of age, applied for 
relief; she had only one child. After she had obtained relief, 1 had 
some suspicion that there was something about this young woman not 
like many others. I spoke to her, and pressed her to tell me the real 
truth as to how so decent a young woman as herself came to us for 
relief. She replied that she was ‘gored’ into it. That was her ex- 
pression. I asked her what she meant by being gored into it. She 
stated, that where she was living there were only five cottages, and 
that the inhabitants of four out of five of these cottages were receiving 
relief, two from St. Saviour’s and two from Newington parish. ‘They 
had told her that she was not worthy of living in the same place unless 
she obtained relief too. I was completely satisfied of the truth of her 
statement by inquiry. Her candour induced me to give her 5s., and | 
offered her a reception in the house for herself and child. The conse- 
quence was we never heard any more of her.’ 

‘The most experienced witnesses declare, that the only test of the 
merits of such cases is, by taking them wholly on the parish. The parish 
officers of St. James’s, Westminster, state, “ That on one occasion, in the 
month of November last, upwards of fifty paupers were offered admission 
into the workhouse, in lieu of giving them out-door relief, and that of 
that number only four accepted the offer ;” and that since then the same 
system has been pursued in 4 number of instances, and attended with a 
similar result.’ 

‘Mr. John Myles, a very experienced officer, states, that the city 
parishes are in general very wealthy, and do not make the requisite 
inquiries. The frauds, too, are of a nature which cannot be detected 
in the present state of things, except by accident. One mode of 
working the fraud is by a combination of this sort:—There are three 
old women, for instance, one residing in Cripplegate, one in St. 
Sepulchre’s, one in Bishopgate, or in a different part of the town. 
These three women will lay their heads together, and agree to acknow- 
ledge each other as residents, by which they are enabled to obtain relief 
from several different parishes, by giving a different residence to each 
parish where they claim relief. Thus, when the officer makes inquiry 
at the house of the old woman in Bishopgate, whether Mary Jones, the 
old woman of Cripplegate, lives there? the old woman at Bishop- 
gate says, ‘ Yes, she does; we live together; she is a worthy 
creature, and in a very necessitous condition, and has suffered very 
severely.’ The old woman of Cripplegate will go and odge at times 
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with her friend at Bishopgate, in order to give a colour to her statement 
and make other persons corroborate it; and so on with the others. By 
accident, I once detected a man who was an inmate of Lambeth work- 
house, and at the same time receiving a pension of 5s. a week from our 
parish, and 5s. a week from St. John, Hackney*. I constantly hear of 
these frauds in the other parishes.’-—p. 210. 


The state of the case with regard to magistrates, is briefl 
described in the following extract from Messrs. Pilkington’s 
Report, from Leicestershire and Derbyshire. 


‘It was generally stated by all with whom we conversed, that “ they 
could expect no relief but from an alteration, not only in the laws 
relating to the poor, but in the mode and spirit in which those laws are 
to be administered ; and that if one or more magistrates with a salary 
were appointed by Government, with a good and effectual police under 
them, who should have the entire superintendence of the poor laws, 
stich a measure would be of the greatest benefit, and do more to repress 
the daily increasing spirit of pauperism, than all their own combined 
efforts put together, situated as they were between two fires,—the 
magistrates on one side and the poor on the other.” 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 


‘Mr. Mott, one of the overseers of this parish, told us that he con- 
sidered pauperism to be increasing. He said, poor infirm people often 
get relief who have children of their own able to take care of them. 
Relief is continually given to able-bodied men without their being set 
to work ; and the knowledge which the paupers have that the magis- 
trates will order them relief, makes hundreds apply who otherwise would 
make a shift to provide for themselves. Mr. Cartwright, another over- 
seer, said, a workman has very little incentive to work, because, by 
going to the magistrates, he can do much better for himself, as they will 
order him from the parish much more than he can make by his earnings. 
The magistrates, Mr. Cartwright observed, continually grant relief after 
it has been judged right by the overseers to refuse it. He further 
remarked, “ The only shield which the overseers have against the 
magistrates, is threatening to take the pauper into the house.” The 
magistrates are not particular about character, as in the instance stated 
to us of William Orford, who having been flogged in the market-place for 
theft, upon applying for relief, stating that he was only earning 4s. 2d. 
per week, had been refused by the overseers; this man upon applying 
to the magistrates received an order to the overseers to make up the 
difference to him between 4s. 2d. and 6s. 6d. Mr. Cartwright also stated, 
that they have now an obstinate reprobate on the parish of the name of 
Charles Chester, who a short time back was in possession of three cows 
and 60/. in money, which had been left to him. He soon spent all, and 
has now come upon the parish for relief, and sets them all at defiance : 





* ‘Since this evidence was given, one case has appeared before the public, in 


which aa defrauded fourteen different parishes in the metropolis,’—Note in the 
original, 
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he has even, as he himself declares, “ to spite the parish,”’ by increasing 
their burthens, married a woman from another parish.’—p. 187. 


The following evidence from Mr. Chadwick’s Report relates 
to the head of Overseers and Settlements. 


‘ Mr. William Hickson, senior, (of Hickson and Son’s wholesale shoe 
warehouse, Smithfield) stated— 

** Asa manufacturer at Northampton, as a tradesman employing work- 
men in London, and as the owner of some land at Stansford, in Kent, I 
have had various opportunities of observing the operation of the poor- 
laws.” 

“ The general effect of the present system is, to stop the circulation 
of labour, and to prevent forethought. 1 find that whenever workmen 
are out of work, they will not shift to places where work might be got, 
for fear of losing their parishes. In this parish, [ am one of the Board 
for the management of the poor. If, when shoemakers have applied for 
relief, and stated as the ground that they have no work, I have told them 
that they might get work at Northampton, they have objected on the 
ground that the wages were low there ; in fact, 1 have found that it is 
the parochial relief which holds them here ; for I knew at the same time, 
that good work was to be had at Northampton. The present system 
makes them believe that, when their own supply of work is interrupted, 
the parish officers are bound to find work for them or give them relief ; 
und that no one is obliged or ought to leave his parish in search of work. 
If the other parish officers, instead of giving money, had joined with 
me in offering to take such men into the house, they would have 
gone for work elsewhere, and got it. One of the men who applied 
was what was called a “don workman,” who would have ensured 
work anywhere, as he had worked for the first houses in London. 
Then the settlement law operates in another way to impede the circula- 
tion of labour. If workmen sent to Northampton do not immediately 
get into work, not having been accustomed to provide against such a 
contingency, the law relieving them from the obligation of forethought, 
they are at once hurried back to their own parishes by passes. Some time 
ago a panic took place, by which the shoe manufactories were stopped, and 
a great number of the men thrown out of work. These men, having 
saved nothing, were compelled to apply to the parishes. The parish 
officers there immediately passed them home to their parishes in different 
and distant parts of the country. The furniture of numbers of workmen 
was sold, and they with their families, were transported to their own 
parishes, some of them on the borders of Wales. Soon after they were 
sent away the trade revived, and was remarkably brisk, and the labour of 
these workmen was wanted. Many of them who had been mischievously 
sent away at the parish expense, were now brought back at the parish 
expense. If these persons had been entitled to relief at the spot where it 
was wanted, a great deal of money would have been saved, and the 
workmen also would have been spared much misery.” 

* The check to the circulation of agricultural labour is too notorious 
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to be talked of. The case of a man who has worked for me, will show 
the effect of the parish system in preventing frugal habits. This is a 
hard-working, industrious man, named William Williams. He is 
married, and had saved some money, to the amount of about seventy 
pounds, and had two cows ; he had also a sow and ten pigs. He had 
got a cottage well furnished ; he was the member of a Benefit Club, at 
Meopham, from which he received &s. a-week when he was ill. He was 
beginning to learn to read and write, and sent his children to the 
Sunday School. He had a legacy of about 46/., but he got his other 
money together by saving from his fair wages as a waggoner. Some cir- 
cumstances occurred which obliged me to part with him. The consequence 
of this labouring man having been frugal and saved money, and got the 
cows, was, that no one would employ him, although his superior cha- 
racter as a workman was well known in the parish. He told me at the 
time I was obliged to part with him,—‘“‘ Whilst I have these things I 
shall get no work. I must part with them all. I must be reduced to a 
state of beggary before any one will employ me.” I was compelled to 
part with him at Michaelmas,—he has not yet got work, and he has 
no chance of getting any until he has become a pauper ; for, until then, the 
paupers will be preferred to him. He cannot get work in his own parish, 
and he will not be allowed to get any in other parishes. Another instance 
of the same kind occurred amongst my workmen. Thomas Hardy, the 
brother-in-law of the same man, was an excellent workman, discharged 
under similar circumstances ; has a very industrious wife. They have 
got two cows, a well furnished cottage, and a pig, and fowls. Now he 
cannot get work because he has property. The pauper will be preferred 
to him; and he can only qualify himself for it by becoming a pauper. If 
he attempts to get work elsewhere, he is told that they do not want to 
fix him on the parish. Both these are fine young men, and as excellent 
labourers as I could wish to have. The latter labouring man mentioned 
another instance of a labouring man in another parish (Henstead) who 
had once had more property than he, but was obliged to consume it all, 
and is now working on the roads.” 

* Such an instance as that of William Williams is enough to demoralise 
a whole district. I say, myself, that the labouring man who saves where 
such an abominable system prevails, is foolish in doing so. What must 
be the natural effect of such a case on the mind of a labouring man? 
Will he not say to himself, why should I save? Why should I diminish 
my present scanty enjoyments, or lay by anything on the chance of my 
continuing with my present master, when he may die, or the means of 
employment fail him, when my store will be scattered to waste, and I 
shall again be made a pauper like William Williams, before I can be 
allowed to work for my living? This system, so far as relates to the cir- 
culation of labour, I am firmly persuaded, can only be put an end to by 
utterly abolishing the law of settlement, and establishing a uniform 
national rate, so as to allow a man to be relieved at the place where he is 
in want, instead of his being pinned to the soil.”—p. 268. 


‘ The foregoing evidence displays some of the corrupting cireumstances 
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operating on the classes by whom relief is received. The following ex- 
amination is exemplificative of the frequent corruption of those by whom 
relief is administered :—’ 

‘Mr. Wm. Hickson, jun., of the firm of Hickson and Sons, wholesale 
shoe warehouse, Smithfield.—“ On Tuesday, Dec. 23d, 1828, two per- 
sons came into the shop and asked to see some shoes, and gave an order. 
They represented that they were parish officers of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
They then fitted on four pair of shoes, of a superior quality, for them- 
selves. The wholesale price of these shoes was 6s. 6d. each pair, the 
retail price was 7s. 6d. It is a custom in the trade, when any agent or 
other person gives a wholesale order, to allow him to have shoes for 
himself at the wholesale price. Thus, when we have received an order 
from a merchant, we allow the clerk who brings the order, if he wants 
to purchase anything for himself, to have the benefit of the wholesale 
price. The parish officers, however, in this instance, told me that I was 
to charge eighteen pairs of shoes instead of twelve (the number to be 

delivered), and that the money to be obtained for the six pairs not sent 
in was to cover us for the four pairs of the better sort of shoes supplicd 
to them. I was very much surprised at this proposal, and I requested 
them repeatedly to state the manner in which the goods were to be sent 
in, and how they were to be entered, when they gave me instructions.” 

«© Was all this done in an ordinary business way, as if such a mode of 
dealing were familiar to them ?—“ Quite so, to one of them especially.” 

“ And you sent in the goods >—‘ Yes. I made the following entry of 
the transaction in the day-book :-—’ 


St. Leonard, Shoreditch. Dr. 

18 Pairs men’s shoes, at 4s. £3 12 O 

36 Ditto women’s, at 3s. 2d. 514 0 
£9 6 0 

12 Pairs of men’s shoes sent instead of 18, and 4 pairs of best wax 
fitted on the two churchwardens or cverseers, who instructed us to charge 
18 pairs, instead of 12, to cover us for the 4 pairs. 
W.E. Hickson. 


“ We then sent information of the fact to one of the members of 
the board, that he might take such steps upon the matter as he thought 
necessary,” 

“ Have you any reason to believe that such transactions have been or 
are common in other parishes, in the supply of goods on account of the 
parish >—“ In some parishes we believe they are common. We have sup- 
plied many other parishes in which similar irregularities have never 
occurred. In one instance, an overseer came to us, and promised us a 
large order for the parish, if we would allow him a commission of two 
and a half per cent., which we declined.” 
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“ Was this offer made in an ordinary manner ?>—“ Yes, he appeared to 
consider it as a fair mode of trade. We had another instance in which 
we supplied about a hundred pairs of shoes, not to a parish, but for a 
charity school. The treasurer of that school ordered these shoes to be 
sent into asmall shoemaker, who sent them in to the school as from him- 
self. We afterwards heard that he had charged a profit of a shilling 
a pair on these shoes, with the knowledge of the treasurer of the 
charity.” 

“Was this transaction conducted in a clandestine manner by the 
treasurer of the charity >—“ No; he stated his object to be to serve this 
tradesman, and that to do this he gave the order to him.” 

“ Have you any reason to believe that this is a common mode of per- 
sons in such situations serving friends who are tradesmen ?>—* Yes, I be- 
lieve it is very common. It is not in such instances as these usually done 
from what are called mercenary motives, but they think they are justified 
in serving their friends at the expense of those unknown people, the 
public. On the other hand, I have seen instances, where grievous 
sacrifices of personal interests have been made by parish officers to enable 
them to perform their duties properly. The remedy for these things would 
be, to place the administration of parochial money in paid responsible 
agents. From our observation as tradesmen, having had to do with many 
cases of bankruptcy, we can state (whatever attornies may state,) that the 
greatest benefits have resulted from taking the administration of bank- 
rupts’ effects out of the hands of tradesmen, who lost immense sums by 
jobbing, but more generally by neglect, and employing official assignees. 
I cannot speak as to the general constitution of the Bankruptcy Court, but 
1 think that this appointment of respectable people, whose express busi- 
ness it is to attend to the administration of bankruptcy effects, is one of 
the best things that Lord Brougham has done for the country. I have 
no doubt that similar results would follow from the appointment of re- 
spectable and responsible persons to administer parochial affairs.”— 
». 274, 
< Mr. Richard Gregory, in his evidence, details some of the cireum- 
stances which, in the town parishes, commonly govern the choice of the 
permanent and annual officers to whom the difficult task of administering 
the poor laws is confided :— 

“* Have you considered of any measures or proposed any for arresting 
the progress of relief?” 

“ In the first place, I am sure that no improvement can take place in 
the administration of the poor-laws so long as it is left to parishes, or such 
persons as the present unpaid annual officers, These officers have not, 
and never can have, the requisite ability ; nor will they sacrifice their own 
time and interests to attend to the affairs of others. It is a thing morally 
impossible to have clever and able men willingly devote their time to the 
performance of such public duties without pay.” 

“ Might not paid and responsible officers be appointed by the 
parishioners ?” 

“No; I think you would never get such offices well filled unless it 
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was by accident. The people have no conception of what sort of men 
are requisite to perform properly the duties of a parish officer.” 

“If such a situation were vacant what sort of a man would apply 
for it ?—Why, some decayed tradesman ; some man who had got a very 
large family, and had been ‘ unfortunate in business,’ which, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, means a man who has not had prudence or 
capacity to manage his own affairs; and this circumstance is usually 
successful in any canvass for a parish situation to manage the affairs of 
the public. Men who have before been in office for the parish would 
obtain a preference.” 

“ And what sort of men are those who would be likely to be at liberty 
to accept a vacant situation ?—“ The situations of overseer and church- 
warden are by some considered situations of dignity, and dignity always 
attracts fools. I have known numbers of small tradesmen who were 
attracted by ‘the dignity of the office,’ and succeeded in getting made 
overseers and churchwardens. Their elevation was their downfall. They 
have not given their minds to their own business as before. The conse- 
— of this was that they have lost their business and have been ruined. 

ow and then a good man of business will be desirous of taking office 
when he thinks he is slighted, or has had an affront put upon him by 
being overlooked ; but in general, any: man in decent business must 
know, if he has the brains of a goose, that it will always be much 
better for him, in a pecuniary point of view, to pay the fine than serve. 
I could name from fifteen to twenty people in our parish, who have been 
entirely ruined by being made churchwardens. These would be the 
people who would succeed best in parochial or district elections, for the 
people would say of any one of them, ‘ Poor man, he has ruined himself 
by serving a parish office, and the only recompense we can give him is to 
put him into a paid office.” This always has been the general course of 
parish elections, and I have no doubt would always continue to be so. 
There is infinitely more favouritism in parish appointments than in 
government appointments. In appointments by the government there is 
frequently some notion of fitness; but in the case of parish appoint- 
ments, fitness is out of the question. When I was the treasurer of the 
watch department of the parish, I took great interest in the manage- 
ment of the police of the district, and determined to make it efficient. 
You would conceive that the inhabitants would have been so guided 
by their own apparent interests, as to get active men appointed, but I had 
solicitations from some of the first and most respectable houses in the 
parish to take their old and decayed servants and put them on the watch. 
I had also applications from the parish officers to put men upon the 
watch who were in the workhouse. As I was determined to make the 
police efficient, I resolutely resisted all these applications. My opinion is, 
that the management should be entirely under a central authority, which 
should divide the country into districts. The whole of the county of 
Middlesex, including the city of London, should be included in one 
district.”"—p. 276. 
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‘ The churchwardens of this parish could give me no information ; but 
they stated that the governor of the workhouse knew everything about 
parish affairs, and that he was the only person who could give me full 
information.’ 

‘I began my inquiries of the governor by asking him what quantity 
of food he gave to those under his charge? ‘“ Quantity! why, a 
bellyful. We never stint them. I stand by the children myself, and 


see that they have a bellyful three times a day.”’ 

** What descriptions of food do you give them ?” 

“ Good wholesome victuals as anybody would wish to taste. You 
shall taste it yourself. We give them all meat three times a week. The 
working men have a bellyful. We never weigh anything, and there is 
no stint, so as they do not waste anything. Then they have good table 
beer and good ale.” 

“* How many paupers have you generally in your workhouse ?” 

* From forty to fifty.” 

“ And what is the quantity of meat usually consumed weckly by that 
number ?” 

* Seldom less than 150 pounds of meat.” 

* Do you find them in tobacco or snuff?” 

“No, Sir; but if they get a few pence, or if their friends choose to 
give it them, we do not debar them from anything, so long as they do 
not make beasts of themselves.” 

‘I requested to be shown the house. Everything appeared re- 
markably cleanly and in good order. He requested my particular 
attention to the goodness and cleanliness of the sheets and bedding, 
and the general comfort. He dilated on the quality of the bread, 
which he showed me. He also gave me some of the table beer 
and ale to taste. I must do him the justice to state that it was 
excellent. The table beer was such as in the metropolis is called 
table ale. But besides these liquors for the use of the paupers, he 
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produced a third specimen, still superior, of which I tasted. This 
was a most potent beverage. It was two years old; and he said he 
generally reserved it for the overseers after the performance of a “ dry 
day’s work.” The paupers themselves appeared to be very strong and 
healthy, and the children the most so of any that I had observed in the 
district. He pointed out to me one pauper, a remarkably hale-looking 
man, of 63, who had, with his wife, been on the parish more than 40 
years, and in all probability would live more than half that time longer 
on their charge. The governor, it appeared, had been a farmer many 
years ago. I asked him— 

“ Do you think the condition of these paupers better or worse than 
the condition of the agricultural labourers thirty or forty years ago.” 

‘“* A great deal better off than the labourers forty years ago.” 

“ Than the agricultural labourers of any class?” 

“ Yes, sir, I know they are a great deal better off.” 

“ And what is the present condition of the independent labourers, as 
compared with that of the labourers at the time you mention.” 

“| think they are not quite so well off. To be sure, they got less 
wages, and clothing was dearer: they only got 7s.a week. But then 
on the other hand, they only paid 8d. for the gallon loaf. I think they 
were better off. There are too many labourers now, and labour is more 
uncertain than it was then.” ; 

“ T may say, then, that not only is the condition of those under your 
care better, as regards food, clothing, lodging and comfort, than the 
labourers who toil out of doors ; but that they are under no uncertainty, 
and have no anxiety about providing for themselves.” 

“ Yes, Sir, you may say that. You may say, too, that they are better 
off than one-half of the rate-payers out of the house. I know the rate- 
payers ; I know what it is to be a rate-payer ; and I know that a great 
many of them are worse off.” 

‘ In the course of my inspection of the workhouse, I observed that the 
men’s rooms were all locked. I inquired the cause of this—that they 
may not come in and lie down before bed-time.’ 

“ That is, I suppose, that they may not escape from their work.” 

“ No, Sir, we have no work here, even for those that might work : 
it is that they may not come up here and lollop about, and roll about 
in their beds after dinner, or when they are tired of doing nothing.” 

“ How does this sort of life agree with them on their first en- 
trance ?”” 

“ Wonderfully well in general. Sometimes when they come in very 
low, and on the brink of starvation, the great change in the way of living 
is too much for them ; but when they get over the change they go on 
surprisingly. ‘Their friends, when they have any come in to see them, 
have sometimes been quite surprised at the change, and hardly knew them 
again, they were looking so well. We had an old woman brought in 
not long ago; she was so very low and feeble, that you would have 
thought it impossible she could live long ; but now she is one of the most 
active women of her age, and will live, I dare say, a great many years 
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more ; they will say themselves they never were so well off before, 
There are some, it is true, who cannot bear even our regularity,'and prefer 
the dog’s life of hunger and liberty ; but in general they never leave us.” 

‘ In answer to my interrogatives, as to the general character of the in- 
mates, he declared that the great majority of them were undeserving 
characters, who had been reduced to poverty by improvidence or vice.’ 

‘ The male and female paupers were separated in the night, but in the 
day the young girls, and the mothers of bastard children, and all classes, 
might meet and converse together in the yard.’ 

‘On examining the books containing the list of the out-paupers, I 
found the management equally characteristic ; out-door paupers having 
nearly the same amount of wages allowed them without work, that could 
have been obtained by independent labourers by hard work: the pauper 
having, in addition to the money payments, frequent allowances of 
clothes from the parish, and payments on account of rent, and “ other ad- 
vantages.” I made inquiry into the case of the persons by the same name 
first presented on opening the book, when I found them to consist of a 
pauper family of three generations, the whole of whom received upwards 
of 100/. per annum from the parish. The parents of the pauper stock 
were described as remarkably hale old people in the workhouse, who had 
lived on the parish upwards of forty years. The father was the man who 
had been pointed out to me, as an instance of the care taken of the in- 
mates, he having lived so long and so well on the parish. I took down 
their names in the order which exhibits the genealogy of the living 
pauper family :—~ 


1 2 
Brenn, Pater _ BRENN, Mater. 





3 4 5 6 7 8 14 
JoHN BRENN. Fran. BRENN et Uxor. CHAS, BRENN et Uxor, MARY BRENN=PAcCKER. 


9 10 ll 12 13 
BRENN. BRENN. BRENN. BRENN. BRENN. 


15 16 17 18 19 20 gl 22 
Packer. PACKER. PACKER. PACKER. PACKER. PACKER. 





PACKER. PACKER, 
‘ I asked the governor how this last and most widely-spreading branch 
arose? ‘“* That” said he, “ was one of our overseer’s doings. I warned 
him against it, but he would do it. Brenn’s daughter became pregnant 
by a weaver, named Packer, and the overseer made him marry her ; and 
see what the parish has got by it !—eight more mouths to feed already, 
and eight more backs to find clothes for.”’ 

“‘ How many more paupers do you consider the parish may receive 
from this said stock ?” 

“« Two or three score, perhaps.” 
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‘ The progenitors lived in the workhouse at an expense of not less than 
10s. per week, (the average expense of the inmates, children included, 
being about 5s. per week each), Charles Brenn, who was an out. 
parishioner, received 7s. Gd. per week, besides shoes and stockings ; 
Francis Brenn received 6s. 6d. a week; John Brenn is a mechanic, I 
believe a weaver, at present resident in London, and had 3s, a week sent 
to him,—on what ground except as a patrimonial claim, on what 
evidence except his own statement that he wanted it, and must return 
to the parish if it were not sent to him, I was unable to ascertain. 
Packer, for himself and family, received 13s. a-week of the parish, and 
“various other advantages.” I inquired with respect to the out-door 
paupers in general, as well as with respect to this pauper family, in par- 
ticular whether they got no additional “relief” from charitable foundations 
and benevolent people >—“ Yes,” said the governor, “ we have a great 
many benevolent people in this town, and they help. There is always 
something or other given ; a great deal of coal is given away, and the 
churchwardens give away linen.”—He admitted, in answer to further 
inquiries, that the greatest impositions were practised on the most 
humane people. One of the paupers had declared to him, that he had as 
many as six shirts at a time given to him by different benevolent people. 
It was intimated that, as a matter of course, these things went to the 
pawn-shop for drink. He expressed an opinion that coals were the best 
commodity to give away—“ as coals cannot be pawned !” 

‘ On inspecting the accounts of the disbursements, I found that the 
supplies of meat and various other commodities were purchased of 
different tradesmen. This was done “ to give each tradesman a fair 
advantage” and “that they might have no ground of complaint.” For 
the same reason it was a rule never to buy anything out of the parish. 
The overseers are mostly small tradesmen.’ 

‘The governor ‘“‘ could not make it out,” but the poor’s-rates were 
increasing: they were 3s. 6d. in the pound the last half year, and a 
4s. 6d. rate must be called for, for the next half year, and the parish 
was already 200/. in debt.—** Something,” said he, “ must be done.”— 
p. 215. 


After some delay Mr. Chadwick obtained a copy of the 
accounts of the expenditure for the maintenance of the 
paupers in the workhouse of the parish of St. Giles, during 
three months ; and on comparing it with the list of paupers 
by whom the provisions therein described were consumed, it 
appears, 

‘that the weekly consumption of these paupers, the majority of 
whom are old men, old females, and young children, is upwards 
of three pounds of meat, including a large proportion of bacon, one 
pound of which, as food, is usually considered to be equal to one 
pound and a quarter of meat. I have compared the diet of the paupers 
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in this small parish with that of the paupers in one of the large 
metropolitan parishes (Lambeth), where the allowance of food is 
deemed mischievously profuse. In Lambeth workhouse the allowance 
of food is, to the adults, seven ounces of meat (clear of bone when 
cooked) three days cach week. The quantity consumed by the same 
number of paupers as those in St. Giles’s workhouse, Reading, would, 
according to the Lambeth diet table, be in three months . . 1274 lbs. 
The quantity actually consumed by the paupers at Reading 
(allowing a loss of nearly one-third in cooking and for bone) is, 

during the same period. ‘ ‘ ' - - 2399 lbs. 
showing a waste or over supply of 1125 lbs. during the thirteen 
weeks, which, during the year, make a loss of 4500 lbs. unnecessarily 
consumed by 62 paupers.’ 

‘It has appeared to me, that the force of the temptation to 
pauperism and crime can be duly estimated, or satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, only by means of a closer inquiry than has hitherto been 
instituted, into the condition and modes of living of the independent and 
hard-working classes, as compared with the condition and modes of 
living of those who, without labouring, or with less labour, are supplied 
with the fruits of labour. The importance of this relative view of the 
condition of the paupers and independent labourers is indeed indicated by 
every witness who has had much experience in parishes or districts 
affording wide fields for observation.’ 

‘Mr. Wall, the vestry-clerk of St. Luke’s, Middlesex,—a parish 
with a population of 46,000, and a workhouse containing 600 paupers, 
and a proportionate number of out-door poor,—was asked—’ 


** What is your opinion of the present characters of the paupers 
in your district? ” 

“* Many of them are hereditary paupers ; and it is found a most 
difficult thing, when a person has once become a pauper, to emancipate 
him from that condition. The majority of the other paupers are persons 
who have been reduced to a state of pauperism by improvidence or by 
vicious habits, rather than by unavoidable causes. Many of them might 
now obtain work if they were sober. Many of the mechanics now charge- 
able to the parish previously had wages, from which they might have 
made adequate provision for their later years. But even the reflecting 
amongst them are well aware, (and state it when remonstrated with, ) 
that there is a sure provision for them and their families, do what they 
will. That provision is a better maintenance, better food, and better 
lodging than the poor working people or mechanics generally have. Able- 
bodied persons are anxious to come into the workhouse. Persons who 
come into the house in consequence of sickness or accident, find the mode 
of living so good or so much better than they expected, that they are 
ANXIOUS AND ENDEAVOUR TO REMAIN THERE. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that these persons will not deny themselves 
any indulgence for the sake of making a provision for the future. The 
recklessness of the people in indulgence is quite frightful.” 

‘ Mr. Drouet, the resident governor of Lambeth workhouse, who had 
also been the governor of Gosport workhouse, stated—’ 
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“I know the condition of the poorer of the independent work- 
ing men. I can speak more particularly of the condition of those 
at Gosport, as I have been in the habit of going round collecting 
with the overseers there ; and I can state, from what I have seen, that 
the poorer of the rate-payers fared worse than the paupers in the work- 
house of that place. I have seen a very poor rate-payer dining on potatoes, 
aud that for days together ; and I have gone back to the workhouse, and 
helped to serve the paupers there with meat and with dinners com- 
paratively sumptuous.” 

“* Have you seen the poor rate-payers doing without such things as 
beer and butter?” 

“‘ The very poor rate-payers hardly ever think of such things, unless 
it be on the Sunday. I have known the rate-payer, if he isa poor agri- 
cultural man, go out in a morning with a bottle of water and a piece of 
bread (perhaps a pound), made of flour with the bran in it, aud when 
he returned home he would expect a supper of potatoes, with a little 
skimmed milk thrown over it ; this skimmed milk he has got was perhaps 
given him by the neighbouring farmer. This is common in the country 
about Gosport, and also in Bedfordshire and Northamptonshire.” 

“ What was the comparative fare of the pauper in the workhouse at 
Gosport ?” 

“1 can state, with respect to Gosport, that although the fare is much 
more scanty than that of other parishes, there being no butter or beer 
allowed, vet it is much better than that of the labourer out of the house. 
The man in the house gets more meat, more food of every sort ; he is 
sure of a hot breakfast being prepared for him, without the trouble of 
cooking it; he is also sure of a hot dinner; he is better clothed, and 
better lodged, and sleeps better, and works less time, and does less 
altogether. When a poor family has once been driven into the work- 
house, the proof they give of its being better is, that they never can 
be got out of it. There are very few instances of their getting away. 
I have heard them express their regret, when they first come in, that 
they had not come in sooner. I have heard this too from people whom 
Ihad before heard pitying the poor people in the workhouse, and hoping 
they should never come to such a state of things themselves. Amongst 
several who have been striving to keep out of the workhouse, when one 
part of them have been driven in, their representations of its superior com- 
fort have induced the rest to come in. This was the case at Gosport.” 

“ Ts your dietary at Lambeth much higher than at Gosport ?” 

“ Considerably higher. In Lambeth they have beer, and butter, and 
sugar ; they have also more meat, and the women have as much as the 
men. They have five feasts in the year: a pea-feast, a bean-feast, two 
mutton-feasts, and a plum-pudding-feast. In Newington, Mr. Mott was 
bound to give salmon once when in season, and mackarel once.” —p. 225. 

Mr. Charles Mott, who has been many years concerned in the 
management of several other very populous parishes, and is now 
the contractor for the maintenance of the poor of Lambeth 
workhouse, which contains 700 paupers, was asked— 
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“« Have you observed the operation of the advantage given to paupers 
over independent labourers? ” 

‘“‘ It is too notorious. When the working men who have never been 
in the habit of obtaining parochial relief, get into the workhouse by any 
accident, they are are only to be got out with the greatest difficulty: 
the parish-officers are forced to bribe them out. The workmen say they 
cannot go out unless certain sums are given them to ‘set them up.’ 
Scarcely a week passes in which three or four bargains of this sort are 
not made; but after having seen what sort of a place they have to fall 
back upon, they commonly spend the money and return in a few days. 
A family, consisting of an agricultural labourer, his wife, and six 
children, some time since came into the Newington workhouse from 
Norfolk. Before they were classed with the other paupers, they were 
allowed to dine by themselves. When the regular rations were served 
out to them, they were all in astonishment at the quantity ; the man had 
never before been in a workhouse, and he especially was amazed: when 
the food was first taken in, he asked the person who served it how much of 
it was intended for them? and was lost in astonishment when he found that 
they were allowed the whole of it. He declared that he had more meat 
to divide amongst his family in one day, now they were paupers, than he 
had been able to obtain for them during several months, when he was an 
independent labourer ; and he repeated afterwards, that during the whole 
of his life he had never lived so well as he lived in the workhouse. It is 
unnecessary to observe that we had the greatest difficulty in getting this 
family out of the workhouse. Girls who are sent out from the workhouse 
to situations, commonly quarrel with their employers, and throw them- 
selves out of place, on the ground that they are worked harder than in 
the workhouse, and are not kept so well, though they are, as well as 
their employers, in the middle ranks of life, and are required to work no 
harder than many of the wives of industrious tradesmen. On Christmas- 
day, when the customary allowance, consisting of seven ounces of 
cooked roast-beef, clear of bone, one pound of potatoes, one pound of 
plum-pudding, and a pint of strong beer, exclusive of their bread and 
other daily allowances, was served out at Lambeth workhouse, one. of 
the collectors happened to be present, and he remarked on the goodness 
of the quality as well as on the quantity of the provisions. I asked him 
whether there were not a great many persons, {rom whom he collected 
this rate, who were not able to procure such a dinner for their families? 
His reply was—* Hundreds.” 

«* What proportion of those who partook of this superior fare you have 
mentioned, do you consider deserving objects ?” 

“If by deserving objects is meant those who have not been reduced 
to want by idleness, improvidence, or vice, but by unavoidable circum- 
stances, I should say, certainly not one-fifth. Some few years back I en- 
deavoured to trace the causes of the paupers becoming chargeable, and I 
found that, in nine cases out of ten the main cause was an ungovernable 
inclination for fermented liquors.” 

“ Over how many cases did your inquiries extend ?” 

“ I was then the contractor for Newington workhouse ;—the number 
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of the cases I took was upwards of three hundred. The inquiry was 
conducted for some months, as I investigated every new case that 
came under my knowledge. All my subsequent observations have 
strengthened the conclusions from these cases.” 

“ What proportion of these cases arose from failure of employ- 
ment ?” 

“ Not one in twenty.”—p. 320. 


‘Hitherto I have given portions of the evidence tending to show 
the common effects of the mal-administration of the poor-laws. Now I 
beg to submit portions of the evidence tending to develope those effects 
in combination with the effects of common systems of prison discipline and 
penal administration ; for in all the more populous districts, I have found 
that the bad management of the workhouse and the bad management 
of the prison, re-act on each other, and that both exercise a pernicious 
influence upon the morals and condition of the labouring classes.’ 


a Hooker, one of the former overseers of Bethnal-green, stated 
that— 

“There are now about one hundred and fifty young able-bodied 
people, of bad character, thieves and prostitutes, who receive relief from 
the parish. When relief is not given to them immediately they apply, 
they proceed to Worship-street, and obtain summonses. They will go 
frequently when they have had relief; and we have reason to believe 
they have stated that they have had no relief whatever.” 


‘Mr. Bunn, one of the present overseers of the same parish stated,— 

“It is quite common for the officers from the police-offices to come to 
our parish to inquire for bad characters against whom charges are made. 
The police-officers are well acquainted with their characters. It is the 
worst characters who generally raise tumults. They repeatedly tell me, 
that, by being sent to Bridewell, they are sure of getting plenty of food, 
and shall be sent out with clothes. I do not know what clothes are 
given to them there: but I have frequently seen them better dressed 
when they came out of prison, than they were when they were sent in. 
They frequently dare me to send them to Bridewell. There is no dif- 
ference between the girls and the men ; except that, of the two, the girls 
are the worst.” 


‘Mr. Drouct, the governor of Lambeth workhouse, stated,— 

“ The great want at present is, as I conceive, the means of a proper 
classification. We have the worst of characters in the house, which, in 
fact, constantly serves as a hiding-place for thieves: we have, I dare say, 
thirty thieves, all of whom have been in prison for robberies and various 
offences, and who, we have reason to believe, commit depredations 
whenever they are at large. It is a common occurrence to have inquiries 
made for particular characters at the workhouse, in consequence of 
offences supposed to have been committed by them. We also have, 
perhaps, from twenty to thirty prostitutes in the house. These, the 
worst characters, can always speak with the best characters; and the 
forms of the house allow us no means of preventing it Py — 
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prevent the thief speaking to the young lad, or keep the prostitute from 
the young girl who has not been corrupted. There is, unhappily, a 
strong disposition on the part of such characters to bring others to the 
same condition. I have overheard a prostitute say to a young girl, ‘ You 
are good-looking ; what do you stay in here for? you might get plenty 
of money ;’ and point out to her the mode. Last October, as an experi- 
ment, we sent off eight girls to Van Diemen’s Land: they were all 
brought up as workhouse children, and were incorrigible prostitutes. | 
have evidence that seven of these girls were all corrupted by the same 
girl, named Maria Stevens. Every one of these girls had been in prison 
for depredations. One of them had been three times tried for felonies, 
having robbed the persons with whom she was in service. Such was 
the influence which this girl had over them, that they would not consent 
to go until she consented, nor would they be separated from her, and she 
formed the eighth of the party. The old thieves teach the boys their 
ways: a few months ago I took one thief before a magistrate for having 
given lessons to the workhouse boys, whom he had assembled about him, 
how to ‘star the glaze,’ as they call it: that is, how to take panes of 
glass out of shop-windows without breaking them, or making any noise. 
In so large a workhouse as ours the youth are never without ready 
instructors in iniquitous practices. In the spring of the year many of 
the workhouse boys discharge themselves, and live during the rest of the 
year, we have reason to believe, in no other ways than dishonestly: we 
know it in this way, that the most frequent circumstance under which 
we hear of them is, of their being in prison for offences: but they do not 
care a rush for the prisons; for they always say, ‘ We live as well there 
as in the workhouse.” 

‘ Mr. Mott, the contractor, in giving evidence on the means of employ- 
ing paupers in the workhouse, alleges, as one of the great obstacles, the 
constant liability to depredation.’ 

“ Even in theseemployments [sempstresses, &c. ], however, we are subject 
to continual losses from mismanagement or depredation. One man we 
lately prosecuted at the sessions for stealing fifty-one shirts, which he was 
entrusted to take home, and he was sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion, which by the way, I may observe, was a promotion toa place where 
he would obtain more food, if not more comfort, than in the workhouse.” 

* Are you sure of that ?” 

“T am sure, from conversations which I have had on the subject with 
the superintendent of convicts, that the convict receives more bread a 
day than the pauper. Indeed, it is notorious at Gosport, where I have 
heard it descanted upon by many of the inhabitants, that the convicts 
receive one ounce of meat per day more than the soldiers set to 
guard them. I heard at Gosport, that the convicts being told to do 
something which they did not like, one of them exclaimed, in the 
presence of the military guard, ‘What next, I wonder! d—n it, we 
shall soon be as bad off as soldiers.’ The convicts ridicule the soldiers ; 
and I have myself seen a convict hold up some food to the guard, saying, 
‘Soldier, will you have a bit?’ Yet the operation of this system in 
gaols and workhouses was pointed out years ago, and it still continues. 
The convict’s labour is proportionably slight.” 
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“ Do you find this state of things, as to punishment, re-act upon the 
workhouse ?” 

“ Decidedly so ; and most mischievously as to discipline and manage- 
ment. The paupers are well aware that there is, in fact, no punishment 
for them. From the conversation I have had with convicts, it is clear, 
tbat confinement in a prison, or even transportation to the hulks, is not 
much dreaded. ‘We are better fed,’ I have heard them say, ‘ have 
better clothes, and more comfortable lodging, than we could obtain from 
our labour ;’ and the greatest, in fact almost only, punishment they 
appear to dread, is being deprived of female intercourse. Some months 
since, three young women (well-known prostitutes) applied for relief at 
Lambeth workhouse ; and, upon being refused, two of them immediately 
broke the windows. On the moment, the three were given into 
custody to the police; but recollecting that only two were guilty of 
breaking the windows, the beadle was sent to state the fact, and request 
from the overseer, that the innocent person might be discharged: she, 
however, declared that she would not be separated from her companions, 
and immediately returned to the house and demolished two or three 
more windows to accomplish her desire.” 


‘ Mr. Benj.Hewitt, keeper of the workhouse of St. Andrew's, Holborn 
above Bars, and St. George the Martyr, states,— 

“‘T have constant evidence before me that the diet in our house is as 
good as the majority of labouring men with families can procure for 
themselves when in work. I believe that the poor in our workhouse 
live as well as many of the rate-payers. It operates as a powerful sti- 
mulus to persons to come into the house. I also see constantly, that 
many of the labouring classes, having found out that the parish living 
is no frightful thing, spend all they can. They do not care to save 
anything for a rainy day ; they have no thoughts of the morrow, for 
they are well aware, that when the rainy day comes, they will be sure 
to get relief, or admittance to a place of comfort superior to anything 
their irregular conduct has allowed them to inhabit. Bad character or 
conduct will not oceasion their relief to be forfeited. We have now 
about one ‘hundred bad characters in the house, many of whom have 
been the frequent inmates of prisons.” 

“ What is the discipline which you enforce in your workhouse upon 
these characters, or have you any specific discipline ?” 

“There is great difficulty in managing the refractory paupers, in 
consequence of the ameliorated condition of the inmates of gaols, where 
the allowance of bread is greater than in the workhouses. Many of 
them have told me, ‘Oh, we do not care about the prison ; that’s where 
we want to go; we get more bread there than we can here, and the 
allowance of meat is the same.’ Those who do not say this, prove by 
their demeanour that they are well persuaded it is so.” 

* Have you ever known of any inquiry having been made into the 
mode of living of independent labourers, with the view of determining, 
by the comparison, what should be the mode of diet of paupers?” 

“ ] have never known any inquiry of this kind made by any governors 
or directors under whom I have acted. I think it would be of great 
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importance, that the condition of labouring people should be taken into 
account, and that a general uniformity of diet should be established 
in all the parishes. A uniformity of diet would prevent a large pro- 
portion of the paupers shifting about, and great expense of litigation. It 
is most important, too, to diminish the inducement to labouring people 
coming into the workhouse ; and hence the diet should be for able and 
refractory men, on the lowest possible scale. The progress of pauperism 
would be abated by proper regulations; and I am certain that the 
expense of the present paupers maintained by the parishes might be 
reduced one-quarter for such classes. Similar attention to the diet of 
prisoners in prisons is requisite, as I conceive, to enable us to maintain 
discipline in workhouses.” 

“What influence has your diet and general mode of maintaining 
paupers had upon the rising generation of paupers or the paupers’ 
children ?” 

‘€ Many of them have left the workhouse with great reluctance. They 
have frequently cried on leaving it ; and I have known them come back 
to it, when they have been sent out on liking to be apprenticed to 
respectable persons. They have been dissatisfied with the treatment 
which those respectable people gave them, as compared with the work- 
house treatment. The proposed master has said to me, ‘I cannot keep 
the child, for he seems so unhappy, that it is of no use keeping him.’ 
About two years ago we reduced the diet of the unworthy paupers, 
amongst which is included the greater portion of the able-bodied. Pre. 
vious to that time, girls for whom we got places in service were careless 
about keeping them,-as they told their employers that they lived well in 
the workhouse, and had not so much to do. The girls having thus 
thrown themselves out of work, were invariably taken into the work- 
house again, on the recommendation of the magistrates, to keep them 
from running the streets. Even now instances of similar misconduct 
happen, but by no means so frequently. The diet is not at present so 
low as it might be for these classes.” 


‘Mr. Huish, the assistant-overseer of the populous parish of St. 
George's, Southwark, states— 

“It is astonishing that we are so quiet in our workhouse, from what 
I have heard of the keep of persons in prisons, which is better even than 
of persons in the workhouses. A short time ago a man named Abbot 
was refused the amount of out-door relief which he claimed; we told 
him, ‘ We cannot give you what you want.’ He said that ‘ He must 
and would have it.” We told him he must get work ; he said he could 
not get work, and would not seek work, he would sooner go into 
prison. I told him that if he did not take care he would get into prison : 
* You have been in prison already,’ said I, ‘and you would hardly wish 
to go there again?’ ‘ Indeed I don’t care,’ said he ; ‘I can live better 
there than I can anywhere out of prison.’ ‘But if you go on in this 
way you will get transported.” ‘You are mistaken,’ said he, ‘if you 
suppose I care for being transported. I know well enough that if I am, 
I shall be better taken care of, and shall live like a gentleman.’ He 
proved that he did not care for a prison, for he conducted himself so 
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outrageously, that we were compelled to take him before a magistrate, 
who committed him to Brixton. This was the fourth or fifth time he 
had been at Brixton on our account. ‘This man had been brought up as 
a mechanic, in a branch in which, had he been a man of good character, 
he might now obtain good wages.” 

“ Now this case, with others, affords an instance of what might be 
done by workhouse discipline. Mr. Hayes, who farms the paupers of 
several parishes, is a-very intelligent man, his mode of action is, to give the 
refractory hard work, and a spare diet. He will place a man by himself, 
with nothing but a dead wall before him: he then places in his hands a 
certain quantity of oakum, and tells him, “ When you have picked that, 
your dinner will be ready for you, and not till then.” We sent this man 
to Mr. Hayes, but he soon got tired of it and left it, and we heard no more 
of him. This morning I met him coming in the direction of Billings- 
gate with a basket of fish on his head, and apparently in an honest 
employment. We sent three refractory boys to this occupation, and two 
out of the three preferred going to sea.”—p. 241. 


‘It is a popular opinion, that “ poverty is the mother of crime,” or, in 
other words, that our gaols are filled by “the distress of the times,” and 
not unfrequently by the difficulty of obtaining parcchial relief. Previ- 
ously, and subsequently to my acceptance: of the post of assistant-com- 
missioner, I have paid much attention to the subject of the connexion of 
pauperism with crime, and I can state that evidence is at variance with 
the popular opinion. The following is an extract from the evidence of 
Mr. Wontner, the benevolent governor of Newgate :— 

“ Of the criminals who come under your care, what proportion, so far 
as your experience will enable you to state, were by the immediate 
pressure of want impelled to the commission of crime? By want is 
meant, the absence of the means of subsistence, and not the want arising 
from indolence and an impatience of steady labour ?—* According to the 
best of my observation, scarcely one-eighth. This is my conclusion, not 
only from my observations in the office of governor of this gaol, where 
we see more than can be seen in court of the state of each case, but from 
six years’ experience as one of the marshals of the city, having the direc- 
tion of a large body of the police, and seeing more than can be seen by 
the governor of a prison.” 

“Of the criminals thus impelled to the commission of crime by the 
immediate pressure of want, what proportion, according to the best of 
your experience, were previously reduced to want by heedlessness, in- 
dolence, and not by causes beyond the reach of common prudence to 
avert >—“ When we inquire into the class of cases to which the last 
answer refers, we generally find that the criminals have had situations 
and profitable labour, but have lost them in consequence of indolence, 
inattention, or dissipation, or habitual drunkenness, or associations with 
bad females. If we could thoroughly examine the whole of this class of 
cases, I feel confident that we should find that not one-thirtieth of the 
whole class of cases brought here are free from imputation of mis- 
conduct, or can be said to result entirely from blameless want. The 
cases of juvenile offenders from nine to thirteen years of age arise partly 
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from the difficulty of obtaining employment for children of those ages, 
partly from the want of the power of superintendence of parents, who, 
being in employment themselves, have not the power to look after their 
children ; and in a far greater proportion from the criminal neglect and 
example of parents.” 

“ Does any, and what proportion of the average number of criminals 
which passes through your gaol consist of persons who are paupers re- 
ceiving parochial assistance at the time of the commission of the offence ? 
— Perhaps one-fortieth : 1 might say not one-fiftieth.”—p. 246, 

‘Mr. Richard Gregory, the Treasurer of Spitalfields parish, who for 
several years distinguished himself by his successful exertions for the 
prevention of crime within that district, was asked— 

“ We understand you have paid great attention to the state and pre- 
vention of crime; can you give us any information as to the connexion 
of crime with pauperism ?—* I can state from experience that they in- 
variably go together.” 

** But do poverty—meaning unavoidable and irreproachable poverty— 
and crime invariably go together >—“ That is the material distinction. 
In the whole course of my experience, which is of twenty-five years, ina 
very poor neighbourhood, liable to changes subjecting the industrious to 
very great privations, I remember but one solitary instance of a poor 
but industrious man out of employment stealing anything. I detected a 
working man stealing a small piece of bacon ;—he burst into tears, and 
said it was his poverty and not his inclination which prompted him to 
do this, for he was out of work, and in a state of starvation.” 

“ Then are we to understand, as the result of your experience, that 
the great mass of crime in your neighbourhood has always arisen from 
idleness and vice, rather than from the want of employment ?>—* Yes, and 
this idleness and vicious habits are increased and fostered by pauperism, 
and by the readiness with which the able-bodied can obtain from parishes 
allowances and food without labour.” 

‘ The effects of the system are increased in particular districts by dis- 
tress, but I have not found that they are averted by prosperity. Jt may 
not be improper to observe in this place, that in America, where many 
of the circumstances which are here urged as specifics against the 
malady, such as high wages, and the liberal distribution of land to those 
who are disposed to labour in cultivating it are in operation, the poor-law 
system is attended with similar effects.’—p, 248. 


The following inquiry instituted by Mr. Chadwick promises 
to lead to important and valuable results. 


‘ With the view of judging of the strength of the influence upon the 
labouring population of the mismanagement of workhouses and prisons, 
I have endeavoured to obtain detailed information of the mode of 
living of agricultural labourers. In attempting to make personal 
inquiries of the labourers in the districts which I have visited, I found 
them regard me with so much suspicion, that it became necessary to 
obtain the information by means of persons with whom they were 
familiar. ‘“ This suspicion,” an informant observed, I “ ought not to 
be surprised at, as the independent labourers really believed that 
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mischief commonly followed even well-intentioned interference with 
their affairs by the gentry, and they (the independent labourers) did not 
like to be treated as ‘ poor,’ or as persons to be taken care of like paupers.” 
I have succeeded in obtaining many accounts of their modes of living 
and expenditure in different places. The following accounts of the actual 
incomes and expenditures of three agricultural families near Newbury, 
approximate very nearly to the ordinary expenditure of families of 
agricultural labourers :— 


A man, his wife and six children, receive amongst them 13s. 6d., which is thus 
expended at the grocer’s shop, paying one week under the other.— 


7 gallons of bread 

1 lb. of sugar 

2 oz. of tea 

Soap oe ° 
Candles ee ee 

Salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar, &c. 
2 Ibs. of bacon ee +e 


3 3 
A man, his wife, and four children under two years of age, receive in wages 


9s. and a gallon loaf from the parish weekly, and live rent free in a 
parish cottage :— ‘ 


& 


5 gallon loaves 

1 lb. of lard 

1 oz. of tea .. 

3 lb. of sugar 

2 faggots ee 
Soap and candle 
4 lb. ofbacon .. 
4 Ib of butter 


Lad 
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A man, his wife, and three children, without parish relief; the man earns 10s. a 
week when in full employment ; but occasional want of work reduces the 
earnings of himself and his wife together to 1)s.— 


~ 


SCQursom~ 


} bushel of flour, per week, present price 
4 1b. of candles ditto ee 
4 lb. of soap ditto .. ee 
Clothing Society .. ee 
Needles, thread, &c. .. ee 
Butter, tea, and sugar... ee 
Firing per a eo 8 ate 0 0 
Rent, including house an ot 
} of an acre of land he 0 0 (this is cheap.) 
Purchase ofa pig .. .. 1 7 0 
Shoes forthe family .. 26 0 
813 0 
Making, within a fraction, of weekly expenditure «+ 
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“ You are to use every possible means to prevent convicts from selling 
any part of their allowance one to another, or to any other person, and 
you are to be careful that no other than standard weights and measures 
are used.” 


‘Here within one small locality, we find the honest labourer the 
lowest in point of condition; the indolent pauper the next step above 
him ; the refractory pauper, or the petty delinquent the next step above 
the pauper, and nearly approaching to the condition, in point of food, of 
the soldier; and the convicted felon rising far above the soldier, the 
petty delinquent, the pauper, or the industrious labourer. But it appears 
to be true, as declared by the refractory paupers, who proclaim their 
independence of all regulation, that if they get themselves transported 
for some more grievous delinquency, they will receive even better 
treatment. I was informed by witnesses in Berkshire that several of the 
agricultural labourers who had been transported for rioting had written 
home letters to their friends, stating that they had never before lived 
so well, and soliciting that their families might be sent over to them. 
I caused application to be made at the colonial office for the dietaries 
of the convicts abroad, when I received the following extract from the 
Hobart Town Calendar, for the year 1829, under the head of “ Assigned 
Servants” :— 


“ By a Government notice, 10} lbs. of meat, 10} lbs of flour, 7 oz. 
sugar, 34 oz. of soap, and 2 oz. of salt, are laid down as the week’s pro- 
vision for an adult male servant; the supply of tea or tobacco being 
discretionary. The master is also required to furnish his servant at 
the rate of two suits of slop-clothing, 4 pair of stock-keeper’s boots, 4 
shirts, and a cap and hat, per annum. Alsothe use of a bed, 2 blankets, 
and a rug, all which are the property of the master. These being 
supplied, the Government disapproves the supply of money to the 
prisoner, under any circumstances.” 

“ Female convicts are allowed, upon the same authority, 5} Ibs. of 
meat, 84 lbs. of flour, 2 oz. of tea, } lb. sugar, 2oz. soap, 14 oz. 
salt, per week. The annual allowance of clothing being | cotton gown, 
2 bed gowns, 3 shifts, 2 flannel petticoats, 2 stuff petticoats, 4 pair of 
shoes, 3 calico caps, 3 pair of stockings, 2 neckerchiefs, 3 check aprons, 
and a bonnet, not exceeding in the whole cost 7/. ; also a bed as supplied 
to males.” 


‘ In the comparison of the dictaries, some allowances must be made 
for the want of completencss in the details, as to the strength of the beer 
and other liquids forming part of them ; but these are generally propor- 
tioned to the comparative magnitude of the allowances of solid food. 


The —— effect of particular modes of living and gradation of dietaries 


may best proved by the declarations and conduct of those who have 
tried them all.’—p. 254 

* From the official returns it apppears that nearly all the prison dictarnes 
are twice as good as those of the agricultural labourers; and that many 
of them ere much better then the workhouse dictarics. Although the 
abic-budsed peup t dees met grerrally recesve «© wuch gabled fox ae the 
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soldier, (he sometimes receives much more,) the pauper is on the whole 
better kept, much better lodged, and does less work. The soldiers 
receive brown bread of the sort which is sold in the metropolis to 
valetudinarians as “ digestive bread.” In no workhouse have I found 
the paupers supplied with other than white or wheaten bread: nor 
have I been able to learn that brown bread is used in any of the 
prisons. Mr. Hewitt states that the ¢»mvicts have held up some of their 
white bread to the soldiers in derision, using such expressions as ‘‘ Look 
here! Brown Tommy” (the name of soldiers bread) “ is good enough 
for you, but it will not do for us.” As the white bread is supposed to 
go much farther than the brown, the allowances to paupers and convicts 
are in reality greater than they appear to be from the dietaries.’ 

‘ The family of the pauper is much better kept than the family of the 
soldier. In very few poor-houses have I found any distinction made between 
the diet of the males and females. In the great majority of the work- 
houses no distinction is made between the diet of the children and of the 
adults. From some of the official forms of contract for the transport of 
troops, it appears that females are allowed, sometimes, only one-half ; but, 
usually, two-thirds the quantity allowed to the males ; and that children 
are only allowed one-half the quantity of females. The latter, probably, 
approaches to the natural demand for food, and indicates the prevalent 
extent of waste in the parochial management of the workhouses.* ’ 

‘ In most of the prisons one fare is allowed to those who are suspected 
or unconvicted, and another fare to those who are convicted, the latter 
having a much larger allowance of better food ; usually on the ground 
that, as they work, or as they may be called upon to work, they need 
more food +. But the work is declared to be much less than that of the 








* © Jt is very rarely that any parish officer would venture to enforce, or even to 
recommend, a reduction of these mischievous allowances. The workhouse-keeper 
of a large parish stated to me in evidence,—‘' 1 once ordered one of the attendants 
on the paupers to pick up the crusts which he found lying about the dust and 
the places belonging to the females. In a few days he picked up about a half a 
bushel of crusts which had been thrown away. | contrived that the guardians of 
the poor should see them, thinking it might suggest to them that the allowance was 
rather too high, but it produced no effect, and | did not trouble myself again about 
the matter.” 

+ ‘ The variations of diet in the prisons throughout the country appear from the 
gaol returns to be very great. On referring to the convenient abstracts of the returns 
published in the Eighth Report of the Prison Discipline Society, (which, in 
addition to the parliamentary returns, appears to obtain its information from zealous 
correspondents in every part of the United Kingdom,) it will be seen that the 
cost of maintaining the prisoners throughout the country varies from 1s. 2d. to 5s., 
and even 7s. per week per head (p. 59.' In the Coventry city gaol, bread only is 
allowed, and there are 24 per cent. of sick in the year. In other gaols, where the 
prisoners are maintair at double and treble the cost, there is double and treble 
the proportion of sick. Where bread alone is given, the daily rations vary from one 
to three pounds. The variations of charge in the same county arealso remarkable. In 
Suffolk, the food given in the county gaol costs Is. fd. per bead per week (the food of 
these at hard labour ewote Zs. 114.); «hilet at Wondlbridge gaol the cort of food is Be. Gd.; 
@t the former geo! there were 10 per cont. sick ; at the latter, 18 percent. tick. The 
cost of feed at the WakeGeld bows of correction, Yorkshire, is stated (p. 77) to he 
le ie. end € prr cont ot the priserers are cick im the year: whilet the cont of 
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‘ From these and several accounts from shopkeepers as to the quantity 
of goods which they supply to classes of persons, it appears that, suppos- 
ing the children of the honest labourer eat meat, the quantity con- 
sumed by each individual does not, on an average, exceed four ounces 
each week. If the head of the family consumes more, the children must eat 
less. Where higher wages are obtained, it appears, from the statements 
of the shopkeepers, that the labourers do not purchase a larger proportion 
of solid food. ‘The excess of meat consumed yearly in the small parish 
of St. Giles’s, in Reading, beyond the full allowance to adults in Lam- 
beth parish, has been shown to be 4500 pounds. From hence it appears 
that the excess beyond a profuse allowance—the mere waste by 62 paupers 
—in that small parish, would suffice as a year’s supply of four ounces 
of meat per week each to 346 independent agricultural labourers, or to 
86 families of four persons in each ; or that these 62 inmates of this 
workhouse (one-third of them children) consumed, in thirteen weeks, 
as much meat as 738 agricultural labourers are enabled to obtain in the 
same time by their labour..—p. 250. 


In the poorhouse of St. Mary's, Reading, the weekly diet for 
each man is 7lbs. bread, 2} lbs. meat, 3 lbs. vegetables, 1 lb. 
9 oz. cheese, 21 pints beer. 


‘ The diet for females and children is exactly the same, except that 
the beer is only ten pints and a half per week, instead of twenty-one. 
The child has its ten pints and a half of beer and its two pounds and a 
quarter of meat, and its seven pounds of bread, &c. weekly. In one of 
the parishes no meat whatever is allowed to the children, who nevertheless 
enjoy excellent health. In the course of an examination of one of the 
London workhouses, where an excessive allowance of meat is made, one 
of the young able-bodied paupers was asked whether they had a sufficient 
allowance of food? His reply was that they had not. He was asked what 
quantity of meat would suffice? He replied that he thought he could 
eat two pounds of meat aday. Having been bred up in a workhouse, 
with a stomach habituated in infancy to the diet of an adult, it is scarcely 
surprising that, when he became an adult, he had a craving and a capacity 
for a much larger allowance of food. ‘ But judge,” said a witness, 
* what must be the effect of such a dict upon the child of an agricultural 
labourer, who has never been permitted to taste meat?’’ It appears, 
from all the evidence, us might be expected from classes whose range 
of mental pleasures is not enlarged by education, that they avail themselves 
of sensual gratifications with the greatest avidity, and that variations in 
diet exercise a most powerful influence over them. One ounce of meat 
a day more or less makes all the difference between a “ ” and a 
“bad parish,” or a parish that will be sought or avoided by the regular 
paupers.” 

‘{ have thought it advisable to avail myself of an opportunity of 
examining the correctness of the statement made by Mr. Mott with 
respect to the relative diet of convicts and paupers. I find that the 
convicts’ superiority is understated.’ 

‘The fare and general condition of the independent labourers in 
the country about Gosport is stated in the evidence of Mr, Drouet 
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already quoted. The following dietary of the Gosport workhouse is 
believed to be nearly as low as that of an independent labourer : — 


WEEKLY ALLOWANCE. MEN. WOMEN. CHILDREN. 
lbs. 02. is. Le lbs. 02. 
Bread oe ee 5 0 5 6 
Meat ee ee 1 0 0 
Vegetables 1 5 
Pudding ee 1 . 0 
Cheese ee 0 10 $ ‘ 0 5 
3 
7 


7 
6 
8 


Soupand Broth .. 5 pints 3} pints pints. 
Gruel, or Milk Porridge 14 pints 10} pints pints. 


‘ The following is the dietary of the Gosport house of correction, as 
stated in the Gaol Returns for 1831, p. 101 :— 
Gosport Bridewell and House of Correction. 
Best bread, daily. 14 1b... eee weekly 103 Ib. 
Meat vee ose eee eee ~=weekly 1 
Soup from ditto 
Potatoes ... eve vee ove ses weekly 3 gallon. 

‘ By the warrant for the pay of the army, clause 13, it is- provided 
that— 

“ Soldiers at home, when in barracks or in stationary quarters, shall 
be supplied with bread and meat after the rate of three-quarters of 
a pound of meat”—[i. e. uncooked ]—*“ and one pound of bread a day 
for each man, the cost thereof being paid by a stoppage not exceedin 
sixpence a day from the soldier’s pay ; but if the cost of the toad 
and meat shall exceed sixpence, the excess shall be charged against the 
public.” 


‘ The following is a copy of the 2Ist article of the “ Instructions to 
the Superintendent of Convicts in England,” issued from the office of 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department :— 

** A daily allowance of provisions is to be issued to the convicts accord- 
ing to the following scheme of diet, a copy of which is to be kept 
constantly hung up upon each deck, so that the convicts may always 
know what they are entitled to receive :— 


Daizy ALLOWANCE TO EVERY CoNnvicT on BoarD HuLxs 1n EnGtanp. 





| Besat, | Small 
Day of the Week. | Barley. ‘Oatmeal| Sait. | Biscuit.| Beef. | Salt. | Beer. 
| ae SEE 


Pint. 








— 


ecococecs: 


fo} 
esoococeos 


ALA pe eS 


+] The. 02 Ibs. oz. 
Sunday .. 4\014 
Monday... 
Tuesday . 
Wednesday . 
Thursday - 
Friday .. 
Saturday. .. 


Each Convict 
per Weck. 


4 | 
4,014 
4 


4/014 
4 


wescwwtwes 


et et et all eel — 
Roe Rf bot am Bl the Oe NS 


4/014 
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“ You are to use every possible meats to prevent convicts from selling 
any part of their allowance one to another, or to any other person, and 
you are to be careful that no other than standard weights and measures 
are used.” 


‘Here within one small locality, we find the honest labourer the 
lowest in point of condition; the indolent pauper the next step above 
him ; the refractory pauper, or the petty delinquent the next step above 
the pauper, and nearly approaching to the condition, in point of food, of 
the soldier; and the convicted felon rising far above the soldier, the 
petty delinquent, the pauper, or the industrious labourer. But it appears 
to be true, as declared by the refractory paupers, who proclaim their 
independence of all regulation, that if they get themselves transported 
for some more grievous delinquency, they will receive even better 
treatment. I was informed by witnesses in Berkshire that several of the 
agricultural labourers who had been transported for rioting had written 
home letters to their friends, stating that they had never before lived 
so well, and soliciting that their families might be sent over to them. 
I caused application to be made at the colonial office for the dietaries 
of the convicts abroad, when I received the following extract from the 
Hobart Town Calendar, for the year 1529, under the head of “ Assigned 
Servants ” :— 


“ By a Government notice, 103 lbs. of meat, 103 lbs of flour, 7 oz. 
sugar, 34 oz. of soap, and 2 oz. of salt, are laid down as the week’s pro- 
vision for an adult male servant; the supply of tea or tobacco being 
discretionary. The master is also required to furnish his servant at 
the rate of two suits of slop-clothing, 3 pair of stock-keeper’s boots, 4 
shirts, and a cap and hat, per annum. Alsothe use of a bed, 2 blankets, 
and a rug, all which are the property of the master. These being 
supplied, the Government disapproves the supply of money to the 
prisoner, under any circumstances.” 

“ Female convicts are allowed, upon the same authority, 54 lbs. of 
meat, 84 lbs. of flour, 2 oz. of tea, 4 lb. sugar, 20z. soap, 14 oz. 
salt, per week. The annual allowance of clothing being 1 cotton gown, 
2 bed gowns, 3 shifts, 2 flannel petticoats, 2 stuff petticoats, 4 pair of 
shoes, 3 calico caps, 3 pair of stockings, 2 neckerchiefs, 3 check aprons, 
and - bonnet, not exceeding in the whole cost 7/. ; also a bed as supplied 
to males.” 


‘ In the comparison of the dictaries, some allowances must be made 
for the want of completeness in the details, as to the strength of the beer 
and other liquids forming part of them ; but these are generally propor- 
tioned to the comparative magnitude of the allowances of solid food. 
The general effect of particular modes of living and gradation of dietaries 
may be best proved by the declarations and conduct of those who have 
tried them all.’—p. 254. 

‘ From the official returns it apppears that nearly all the prison dietaries 
are twice as good as those of the agricultural labourers; and that many 
of them are much better than the workhouse dietaries. Although the 
able-bodied pauper dves not generally receive so much solid food as the 
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soldier, (he sometimes receives much more,) the pauper is on the whole 
better kept, much better lodged, and does less work. The soldiers 
receive brown bread of the sort which is sold in the metropolis to 
valetudinarians as “ digestive bread.” In no workhouse have I found 
the paupers supplied with other than white or wheaten bread: nor 
have I been able to learn that brown bread is used in any of the 
prisons. Mr. Hewitt states that the emvicts have held up some of their 
white bread to the soldiers in derision, using such expressions as ‘* Look 
here! Brown Tommy” (the name of soldiers bread) “ is good enough 
for you, but it will not do for us.” As the white bread is supposed to 
go much farther than the brown, the allowances to paupers and convicts 
are in reality greater than they appear to be from the dietaries.’ 

‘ The family of the pauper is much better kept than the family of the 
soldier. In very few poor-houses have I found any distinction made between 
the diet of the males and females. In the great majority of the work- 
houses no distinction is made between the diet of the children and of the 
adults. From some of the official forms of contract for the transport of 
troops, it appears that females are allowed, sometimes, only one-half ; but, 
usually, two-thirds the quantity allowed to the males ; and that children 
are only allowed one-half the quantity of females. The latter, probably, 
approaches to the natural demand for food, and indicates the prevalent 
extent of waste in the parochial management of the workhouses.* ’ 

‘ In most of the prisons one fare is allowed to those who are suspected 
or unconvicted, and another fare to those who are convicted, the latter 
having a much larger allowance of better food; usually on the ground 
that, as they work, or as they may be called upon to work, they need 
more food +. But the work is declared to be much less than that of the 








* ‘Tt is very rarely that any parish officer would venture to enforce, or even to 
recommend, a reduction of these mischievous allowances. The workhouse-keeper 
of a large parish stated to me in evidence,—‘*I once ordered one of the attendants 
on the paupers to pick up the crusts which he found lying about the dust and 
the places belonging to the females. In a few days he picked up about a half a 
bushel of crusts which had been thrown away. I contrived that the guardians of 
the poor should see them, thinking it might suggest to them that the allowance was 
rather too high, but it produced no effect, and i did not trouble myself again about 
the matter.” 

+ ‘ The variations of diet in the prisons throughout the country appear from the 
gaol returns to be very great. On referring to the convenient abstracts of the returns 
published in the Eighth Report of the Prison Discipline Society, (which, in 
addition to the parliamentary returns, appears to obtain its information from zealous 
correspondents in every part of the United Kingdom,) it will be seen that the 
cost of maintaining the prisoners throughout the country varies from 1s. 2d. to 5s., 
and even 7s. per week per head (p. 59.) In the Coventry city gaol, bread only is 
allowed, and there are 24 per cent. of sick in the year. In other gaols, where the 
prisoners are maintained at double and treble the cost, there is double and treble 
the proportion of sick. Where bread alone is given, the daily rations vary from one 
to three pounds. The variations of charge in the same county arealso remarkable. In 
Suffolk, the food given in the county gaol costs ls. 9d. per head per week (the food of 
those at hard labour costs2s. 11d.); whilst at Woodbridge gaol the cost of food is 3s. 6d.; 
at the former gaol there were 10 per cent. sick ; at the latter, 18 percent. sick. The 
cost of food at the Wakefield house of correction, Yorkshire, is stated (p. 77) to be 
1s. 8}d., and 6 per cent. of the prisoners are sick in the year; whilst the cost of 
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agricultural labourer, and such as the prisoners do not care for as soon as 
they become used to it. The prison work is only ten hours a day: the 
agricultural labourer works, on an average, twelve hours a day. In one 
instance, a reduction of an expensive diet of prisoners was tried, but 
it was effected chiefly by the substitution of a diet a very large proportion 
of which was liquid, for the previous diets consisting chiefly of solids, 
and the consequences were injurious. The health appears, on the 
whole, to be better in those places where the diet is moderate, than in 
those where it is more abundant. Mr. Hewitt states that the reduction 
of diet mentioned by him, which was a reduction from a diet consisting 
of 169 oz. of solids weekly, to one of 154 oz., was productive of no 
bad effects: the paupers maintained on the low diet were as well, if 
not better after than before the change ; and few of them, comparatively 
to those who had been accustomed to live on a more full diet, suffered by 
the cholera. This witness and several others, in their evidence with 
relation to dict, call attention to the fact, that there are probably some 
millions of honest men in the three kingdoms by whom even brown bread 
is never used as food; that the greater part of Scotland is fed with 
oatmeal, and that Ireland is fed with potatoes. And the witnesses ask, 
Irishmen a puny race? Is the arm of the Highlander found weak? 
Is the lesson still to be held out to the honest and independent labour- 
ers,—that the food they are content with is not good enough for 
indolent and vicious paupers or even for felons.’ 

‘ The following table, drawn chiefly from official returns, will show 
more clearly, at a view, the comparative condition of each class, as to 
food, from the honest and independent labourer, to the convicted and 
transported felon. For better comparison, the whole of the meat is 
calculated as cooked.’ 





food at North Allerton is reported to be 5s. 0}d., and there are 37 per cent. of sick 
during the year. In Surrey, the allowance to the prisoners in the Borough Compter 
costs ls. 9d. per head per week: in Horsemonger-lane it is 2s. for the employed, 
and 2s. 2d. for the unemployed. In both these gaols the amount of sick is only 2 
per centin the year, The food given at Brixton costs 2s. 9d. per week, and the 
sick amount to7 percent. At Kingston, the cost is 3s. 6d., and there are 6 per 
cent. of sick during the year. In the Cold-Bath Fields House of Correction, 
which is in a smoky neighbourhood, the prisoners receive a diet of 174 ounces of 
solid food weekly, and the proportion of sick is 4} per cent. per annum. At the 
Guildford House of Correction, a diet of 230 ounces of solid food is given weekly, 
and the proportion of sick annually is 9 per cent. In general, itappears from these 
returns, (which, unless they are much more accurate than the returns to parliament 
on parochial matters, can only be depended upon for a rough comparative estimate,) 
that the smaller and closer the body having the superintendence, the worse is the 
management. It is in the small local gaols that the cost of the diet amounts to as 
much as 7s. per head per week; and it is stated that it is in these that there has 
been the least improvement—‘ that most of the prisons attached to corporate 
jurisdictions are in a state so disgraceful as to corrupt all committed to them.”— 
Eighth Report, p. 91. 
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THE SCALE. 


I, Tae Inperenpent AGricutruraL LasourEa— 
According to the returns of Labourers’ Expen- 
diture, they are unable to get, in the shape 
of solid food, more than an average allow- 
ance of 


OZ. 
Bread (daily) 17 oz. = per week .. 119 
Bacon, perweek .. ee 4 oz. 
Loss in cooking eo le Solid Food. 
_ 3 —— 122 oz. 
II, Tue Sororea— 
0%. 
Bread (daily) 16 0z.== perweek .. 112 
Meat .. 12 on 84 oz. 
Loss in cooking - BS, 
a 56——168 
III. Taw Asie-poprep Pavrer— 
oz. 
Bread oe os perweek .. 98 
Meat .. oe ee 381 oz. 
Loss in cooking .. 10, 
-- 21 
Cheese... ee oe 16 
Pudding ee ee «+ 16——)51 02. 


In addition to the above, which is an average 
allowance, the inmates of most workhouses 
have,— 

Vegetables .. «» 4802. 

Soup .«. ee «. 3 quarts. 

Milk Porridge ,. SS 

Table Beer .. oo F 2 
and many other comforts. 


1V. Tue Susrecrep Tnrer—(see the Gaol Returns from Lancaster.) 
oz: 
Bread .. ee per week .. 112 
Meat .. oe on 24 oz. 
Loss incooking .. 8s 
_ 16 
Oatmeal oe ee 40 
Rice .. eo 5 
Peas... ee o 4 
Cheese ee 4——181 
Winchester. 
Bread .. os per week .. 192 
Meat .. ee ae 15 oz. 
Loss in cooking o Sy 
— 11——203 
V. Tag Coxvicren Tarer— 


Bread... ee per week .. 140 
Meat ee eee -. 56 oz 
Lost in cooking .. 18 , 


Scotch Barley ee 
Oatmeal oe 
Cheese ee ee 
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VI. Tar Transrorten Taier— 


10} Ibs. meat per week = 168 oz. 
Loss in cooking .. 56 , 


104 lbs. flour, which will increase, 
when made into bread... (p- 258.) 


The whole cannot be better concluded than by the following 
summary, extracted from the report of one of the assistant-com- 
missioners. 


‘It appears to me that the inferences to be drawn from the large 
body of evidence which I have now stated, and from the much larger 
body which I shall state in my final report, are these :’— 

‘1. That the existing system of poor-laws in England is destruc- 
tive to the industry, forethought, and honesty of the labourers ; to the 
wealth and the morality of the employers of labour, and of the 
owners of property; and to the mutual good-will and happiness of 
all. That it collects and chains down the labourers in masses, with- 
out any reference to the demand for their labour: That, while it in- 
creases their numbers, it impairs the means by which the fund for 
their subsistence is to be reproduced, and impairs the motives for using 
those means which it suffers to exist: And that every year and every 
day these evils are becoming more overwhelming in magnitude, and 
less susceptible of cure.’ 

‘2. That of these evils, that which consists merely in the amount 
of the rates, an evil great when considered by itself, but trifling when 
compared with the moral effects which Iam deploring, might be much 
diminished by the combination of workhouses, and by substituting a 
rigid administration and contract management for the existing scenes 
of neglect, extravagance, jobbing, and fraud.” 

‘3. That, byan alteration, or even, according to the suggestion of 
many witnesses, an abolition, of the law of settlement, a great part, 
or, according to the latter suggestion, the whole of the enormous sums 
now spent in litigation and removals might be saved ; the labourers 
might be distributed according to the demand for labour ; the immi- 
gration from Ireland of labourers of inferior habits be checked, and 
the oppression and cruelty, to which the unmarried labourers, and 
those who have acquired any property, are now subjected, might, ac- 
cording to the extent of the alteration, be diminished, or utterly put 
an end to.’ 

‘4. That, if no relief were allowed to be given to the able-bodied, 
or to their families, except in return for adequate labour, or in a well- 
regulated workhouse, the worst of the existing sources of evil, the 
allowance system, would immediately disappear; a broad line would 
be drawn between the independent labourers and the paupers; the 
number of paupers would be immediately diminished in consequence 
of the reluctance to accept relief on such terms; and would be still 
further diminished in consequence of the increased fund for the pay- 
ment of wages occasioned by the diminution of rates, and would ulti- 
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mately, instead of forming a constantly increasing portion of our 
whole population, become a small, well-defined part of it, capable of 
being provided for at an expense less than one-half of the present 
poor-rates.’ 

‘5. That the proposed changes would tend powerfully to promote 
providence and forethought, not only in the daily concerns of life, but 
in the most important of all points, marriage.’ 

‘ And lastly, that it is essential to the working of every one of these 
improvements, that the administration of the poor-laws should be en- 
trusted, as to their general superintendence, to one Central Authority 
with extensive powers, and, as to their details, to paid officers, acting 
under the consciousness of constant superintendence and strict responsi- 
bility.’ —p. 338. 





Arr. XIIT.—1. The Harmonicon, a Monthly Journal of Music.—Lon- 
don. Longman and Co. 
2. The Giulianiad, or Guitarist’s Monthly Magazine. Nos. 1, II, 
and III, for Jan. Feb. Mar. 1833.—London. Sherwood and Co. 


HE days of grands coups de lance are over. Everything is 
now done by here a little and there a little; and periodical 
publications, like timely showers, translate the wilderness into a 
fruitful field by gradual instillment. Music, the youngest-born 
of heaven’s benevolence, who toils not neither does she spin, but 
only fills her father’s house with smiles, has, as is meet, no want 
of service here. It is excellent to be great, glorious, and dis- 
tinguished in arts or arms; but the very phrase implies that 
this must be the lot of few. The leaders in war must always 
bear a certain ratio to their followers; and not more than six 
hundred patriots can by possibility be wedged into the House of 
Commons. There wanted something that all might join in 
without crowding; and above all, there was one portion of 
the human kind and that the gentlest, cut off from most of the 
vulgar objects of ambition, which had great need of a field for 
healthful exercise and blameless rivalry. Such want is supplied 
by music; and this circumstance alone would suffice to make the 
art a favourite object of utilitarian care. 

At the head of the list of periodical works, for extent of 
information and comprehensiveness of aim, necessarily stands the 
Harmonicon. He is the chef’ d’état-major of the musical forces. 
Nothing is too much for him, or too little. He can tell all 
operas, that were performed at all seasons, at every court from 
Petersburgh to the Tagus. He knows the Professor in Denmark, 
who plays the best fantasia in 3; and commemorates the first 
public concert ever performed in Australasia. Of all musical 
speculations he is the great repository, from the gnarled 

VOL, xvitt.— Westminster Review. 21 
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mysteries of the scale, to the pin of a clavichord. Finally, he 
has the reputation of being the only English power that could 
rule the microcosm of the Opera;—Panaque, pastoresque, 
Dryadasque puellas. 

If the Harmonicon is a chief of staff, the other is the leader of 
a small manipulus or company, which he is anxious to make the 
most effective its magnitude will admit of. And he manifestly 
has the root of the matter in him. The guitar is an instrument 
even now not comprehended in this country. People cannot 
find out, that it is an orchestra in little, a miniature painting of 
le donne, i cavalier, l’arme, gli amori. Its forte is the picturesque ; 
meaning thereby the presenting of pictures,—des tableaux. It 
wants force, as a miniature wants acres of canvass, but is not 
the less a painting for that. A young lady with her guitar, 
is neither Mr. Harpur with his trumpet, nor the Petrides with 
their horns; but it does not therefore follow she is nothing. 
She may be compared to an artist who for some reason has no 
great depth of shadow at command ; the keeping may be more 
difficult, but it is not impossible. The great countervailing 
power, is in the intimate connexion between the performer and the 
instrument, giving a command over the strength and quality of 
tone, which can scarcely be equalled but on the violin, and then 
there must be at least a trinity of performers to approach to the 
same effects. The authors of the ‘ Giulianiad’ (a crabbed name) 
have proved that they understand the thing. They are the 
first or nearly so, that have shown they comprehend the 
bounty of Providence in the guitar. On many points they go 
so close to what has been impressed in the present utilitarian 
organ, that it may not be misplaced to state that there is no 
community of source. They are altogether a second voice in 
the desert, returning a responsive halloo to the other. 

The music in their two first numbers, throws more light 
on what the guitar is meant for, than could be got by 
the pillage of a music-shop. All that bears the name of 
Giuliani is first-rate. Publish no tinkling ; but give some 
organ sounds; some recitative in harmony; let us hear the 
evil power, the Ahriman of the stage, grumbling in discords 
ou the bass, and then the heavenly influences come to the 
rescue in sounds like those which told the magician of old time 
his guardian spirits were arrived. Since Giuliani is a voluminous 
composer*, he is himself a mine. But those who have mastery on 





_ * 148 Opere, solos; besides duetts &e. to an extent unknown; pub- 
lished by Richault, Boulevard Poissonnitre, No. 16, Paris. 
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an instrument, can improvise,—much more, write fluently what 
others have invented. What is wanted, is that they should open 
the portals of music to the student of their art. Why not begin 
by giving four pages monthly of some well-known opera, the 
Freyschutz for instance, from the overture to the conclusion ; in 
such form as to be easily taken out and united. Musical men 
have a considerable degree of community of goods, and much 
picturesque music is impressed into the service of the panto- 
mimes. Can no man invent a Harlequin Voyageur or other 
trivial machinery, which should enable tin to string together in 
such order as should give most mutual relief, all that the stage 
has of grave or gay, ridiculous or sad? From this go higher, and 
to the highest. Give the grande Opéra, recitative and all, but 
cutting down freely where it would be wearisome, leaving in fact 
no more than shall give distinctness to the rest; and afterwards, 
sacred music. The Hallelujah Chorus in the hands of Huerta, 
would be like the last sounds before the angels grew too small 
for mortal ken; the clown that would despise it, would giggle 
at the sight of the Lord’s Supper on a gem. Save a sweet 
female voice, no earthly instrument would sooner bring tears in 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth ;’ its power depending on the 
resemblance to the expression of mental emotion, supported by 
a moderate use of the ornament which is often so misplaced in 
singing, but is necessary to assist sounds not singly possessed 
of sostenuto tone. Instruct arpeggios to draw an _ organ’s 
power from short-lived strings; give a chaunt, a mass, a 
funereal service in little. Bear still in mind, that magnitude is 
relative, not absolute ; that music is not in noise but concord of 
sweet sounds; and that the lowest class of amateurs, are the 
elderly gentlemen who count kettle-drums, and go into fits at 
the crash of a certain number of fathoms of fiddle-string. 
Another point of advantage in the guitar, is that it is in 
reality the most scientific instrument in use. None other, so 
inevitably leads to acquiring some knowledge of the innate 
springs and causes of harmony. A pianoforte is a box of 
prepared sounds from the shopman, from which no art can ex- 
tract any idea of origin or relation. The guitar is six monochords, 
if the Hibernicism may be allowed ; and the dullest percep- 
tion, though unprompted, can scarcely fail to arrive at some ideas 
of cause. It was time for some stimulus of this kind; it 
was dull climbing to a school-girl’s pitch of lesson-playing on 
the spinet. Much is to make out in music yet ; there is the 
theory of temperament to overturn; and the singers and violinists 
have yet to know the ground they stand upon, and force the 
players on pipes and psalteries to follow and not to py All 
1 
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that tends to this end is a good ; and all that leads either old 
or young to ask why certain lengths of strings make music and 
others do not, has a tendency to it which nothing can conceal. 





Arr. XIV.—London Gazette for the Year 1832. 


OF late, great progress has been made towards a complete 
understanding of the character and condition of the Public 
Press of this country. Despite too the backwardness of our 
fiscal governors, there is every promise of its early release from 
the toils and burthens which our Tory rulers have employed to 
manacle and thwart its natural and wholesome energies. 

The iniquitous Taxes on Knowledge have favoured the ten- 
dency of the public mind to scrutinize this national question. 
But in these oppressive fiscal burthens is not involved the whole 
evil. Several latent agents of mischief are concealed, or 
unknown to the general inquirer. The present paper is designed 
to disclose some of them; to exhibit their relative contributions 
to the mass of wrong. 

In former numbers, the subject has been discussed on prin- 
ciple, and in reference to some of the more obvious conditions 
of mischief, with which the press of England is afflicted. 

Following the course of reiteration adopted in other cases, 
with the view of bringing forward whatever arguments are new, 
or facts hitherto unknown, the subject is here resumed. This 
is perhaps the most favourable method of examining a compli- 
cated subject imperfectly understood, or observed from one 
position, or in a single relation, and moreover not very attractive, 
by reason of the general ignorance, or imperfect understanding 
of it. 

Among the latent causes and conditions of mischief are— 


1. The Law of Libel. 
2. The Law of Partnership. 
3. The Law of Copyright. 
4. The neglect of the Country Papers of their own local matters 
for general politics. 
5. Corruption of the Local Press by means of Patronage ; and the 
quasi monopoly thereby occasioned. 
6. The want of National and Local Gazettes. 
7. The defective Post-Office arrangements. 
8. The high price of Postage. 
9, The agency of the Newsmen. 
10. The Cost and difficulty of advertising. 
11. The defective state of General Education; 
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What share of evil is ascribable to each of these causes of 
mischief, cannot be determined accurately. It will be an 
impossible task, until all the data have been discovered ; nor is 
it practicable in the space of a single paper, to follow out in all 
their circumstances, and to their remotest consequences, the 
specimens of mischief exhibited. 

The law of libel alone would demand a separate disquisition, 
and other parts of the inquiry deserve equal consideration. 
But it is proposed to indicate the connexion, though it be 
briefly, of some of the constituent parts of the great question 
of journalism, or to use the commoner English phraseology, 
of the Press. 

This plan of proceeding is desirable, as from the habit of 
viewing the great questions separately, our politicians are apt 
to disregard the mutual help which they are capable of contri- 
buting to each other, and the order of precedence most con- 
ducive to a favourable or successful issue of their general 
labours. 

The tyranny of the law of libel dwells more in the capricious 
forms of proceeding established and perpetuated by judges and 
attornies-general, than in the principle of the law itself. 

The question of libel or none, must ipso facto be almost 
always subtle, in the case of a skilful writer. 

The right of juries now assured, after a long struggle, to 
return a verdict both on the law and the fact of the case, has 
stripped the law, as far as the law alone is concerned, of its 
tyranny. 

How far the generality of juries are competent, or likely, to 
bring intelligent understandings to the trial of the question of 
libel or no libel, or to be swayed by the complaisant exposition 
of the case presented by a judge whose tones are winning, and 
manners pleasing, is a question which experience would decide 
against the infallibility of juries. 

Common cases rarely escape rash judgment. In periods of 
political excitement, when the minds of the men who com- 
pose the jury are roused, and the public is supposed to look 
upon the proceedings with interest and determine as the High 
Court of Appeal on the decision, the verdicts are more often 
just; and trial by jury vindicates its claim to the praises, so 
unqualifiedly bestowed upon it. 

But the risk of misjudgment in common cases, is aggravated 
by the tortuous course of the proceedings. 

These may be by action, by indictment, or by criminal inform- 
ation. In public cases, the Attorney-General may file the last 
proceeding, ex officio; but the usual practice is to obtain the 
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leave of the Court. In the case of private individuals, leave 
is always first obtained. The indictment is seldom resorted to 
where leave to file the information can be obtained, and is 
almost always prosecuted on behalf of private persons. 

In the proceeding by action, the individual proceeds upon his 
own responsibility ; and the defendant may meet the charge by 
justifying, that is, by proving the truth of the libel. 

Not so in Criminal Informations. The plaintiff moves, on 
affidavit by himself rebutting the statements of the libel, by 
distinct denial; but as the court does not read the affidavits, 
it is possible for a wary counsel, by 2 skilful statement of the 
contents of the affidavits, to delude the court, and gain the 
rule nisi, or conditional rule. J 

Afterwards the other party may show cause by counter affi- 
davits ; but as here again the court does not read the affidavits, 
it is not apt, if it have given an unjust judgment in the first 
instance, to revoke its first decision, or even to discover its 
error. Then leave to file a criminal information is granted. 

The libel is proved, but it is not permitted to the defendant 
to justify. The question becomes ‘ libel or no libel,’ on the 
face of the written book. Malice is inferred. Moreover, the 
defendant is prejudged ; the court above has determined there 
is a libel; and if the fact of publication be proved, God send 
deliverance to the defendant. 

The proceedings by indictment differ from those under the 
Criminal Information only in the preliminary proceeding,—the 
investigation by the Grand Jury instead of the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

So far on the general question; but in the case of news- 
papers, the law is still more galling. 

By the policy of the law, the publisher is made amenable, in 
order that in case of a fraudulent entry at the Stamp Office of 
the names of the proprietors, the law may reach the real proprie- 
tors through him. 

This expedient is manifestly unnecessary when the real pro- 
prietors are avowed. The office of publisher consists in the 
mere distribution of the papers to the newsmen or retail 
salesmen. He has neither time nor opportunity to peruse the 
paper before it is published, and cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as cognizant of its contents. 

In the absence of the proprietors, or of the editor of the 
paper, or writer of the article, the policy of the law which 
makes the publisher amenable may be a wise one; but it must 
be a rigorous and unjust law which shall fix the responsibility 
on him, when the parties whom the law was designed to reach, 
are before the court. 
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The same principle applies to the proprietors, when a respon- 
sible editor, or the writer of the article, is before the court. 

And here is the special iaiquity of the law. No distinction 
is taken, whether there be five, ten, fifty, or five hundred 
proprietors ; they are all by the law of England as propounded 
by the judges, guilty of libel. 

A very obvious question might be put by the proprietors 
to the jury,—* Libel or no libel, was it written by me? If not, 
why am I charged with the offence? Why are the conse- 
quences, ‘ fine and imprisonment,’ sought to be visited upon 
me? If written and not written by me, am I guilty of the act 
which I did not do?’ 

‘What is the degree and quality of my guilt? The law 
holds the proprietor guilty, because, as the late Lord Tenterden 
once said in passing judgment on a proprietor, ‘ you profit by 
the slander, therefore you should pay for it.’ If it were the 
plan and scope of the particular paper to slander,—if such were 
its attraction, and the proprietors earned their bread by it, the 
conclusion might be fair; but what evidence is ever adduced, 
that the act in question is a specimen of a course of action ? 
But be it so or not, if the proprietors are punished, as they profit 
commercially they should suffer commercially, and not crimi- 
nally. Their penalty should be fine, not imprisonment (except 
in default to pay the fine); but it may be both or either, accord- 
ing to the discretion of the judges. 

But if it be admitted, that the proprietors of a particular 
journal do not deal in slander,—that the case in question may 
be a single and insulated offence ;—will it be supposed that they 
expended many thousand pounds, that three lines or thirty 
might be written against the individual, be he whom he may, 
alleged to be libelled ? 

Did they intrust the editor so to write? Did they specifi- 
cally direct the abuse to be written? But it will be said, the 
proprietors ought to be answerable for the conduct of their 
editor. As well might it be said, that the government should 
be individually responsible for every false judgment of the 
judges whom they appoint. No paper can be conducted well, 
without the appointment of an editor, for the time being 
irresponsible to the proprietors, who may be a motley body, of 
no particular cast of opinions, and indifferently informed. 

It will be said however by the narrow policy of the law,— If you 
had not established the paper, if you did not supply the funds, 
the editor could not have committed the offence. This is good, 
but not a whit better than the story of the Turkish judgment. A 
young man killed himself for love of a Turkish maiden. His 
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friends, as we should say brought their action, for damages for 
the loss of their kinsman, and thus they rested their case. 

‘The young man drowned himself for love of the Turkish 
maiden,’ 

‘The Turkish maiden was the daughter of the defendant.’ 

‘ Had the defendant not brought into the world the young 
maiden, the young maiden would not have caused the young 
man to fall in love, and he would not have drowned himself.’ 

The reasoning of English law, though it be summa ratio, is of 
parallel goodness. 

The proprietor though he have not written a line, and in fact 
done nothing but contribute a guinea or five thousand guineas, 
is charged with acrime. Such is the nature of the offence as 
indicated by the proceedings. It is a criminal information ; but 
the lawyers will say this is mere form ; that it is not intended to 
stigmatize the conduct of the proprietor as an offence against 
morals, and that the form of the proceeding has nothing to do 
with the offence. 

What are the consequences of a verdict of guilty? Either 
fine, or imprisonment, or both. These are penalties which the 
law attaches to acrime. Therefore it must be considered, that 
under whatever name, under whatever form of proceeding, the 
offence with which the proprietor is charged, is in effect a crime. 
If there could be a doubt of it, the language of the charge is 
sufficiently strong to force the conclusion that it is a crime 
wherewith the proprietor is charged, and nothing else. 

Being charged with a crime, he is asked whether he is guilty 
or not? and not having written the libel, or supplied the false 
information, or directed the libel to be written, he answers ‘ not 
guilty.’ 

If a man lend another a sword, or money, and that man use 
the sword or the money to kill another or bribe an assassin to 
do it, who but a lawyer would say that the lender had been 
guilty of the act perpetrated, having lent the instrument for 
another purpose ? Civilly, a man is made by the law answer- 
able for the damage done by his servant to another while 
he was in the discharge of his duty as a servant, but never 
was it contended, to use a strong instance, that if the servant 
committed a rape, or robbery, or murder, or even assaulted 
another, the master should be liable ; this law was reserved for 
the press. 

The act of the editor of a paper, whether committed once or 
repeatedly, inadvertently or in wanton malice, is imputed as a 
crime to the proprietors, without investigating the degree of 
control which they could exercise over him, or whether he had 
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acted in total defiance of them ;—whether in short they had 
done anything but contribute their money for another object. 

This brings the question to a very absurd consequence, 
Suppose a proprietary where the contributions varied from one 
pound to one thousand pounds or more, in every gradation of 
amount,—how is the degree of participation in the crime to be 
measured ; equally, or according to the amount of the contribu- 
tion? If Lord Tenterden’s measure of guilt be adopted, is the 
guilt of the criminal to be in the ratio of the contribution ? And 
so in the Turkish case, as both father and mother contributed 
to the production of their daughter, is the mother, if living, to 
share the guilt of killing the unfortunate lover? 

Is imprisonment awarded to the offence? Does eighteen 
months, twelve, or nine meet its enormity ? If three proprietors, 
the three proprietors may divide rateably according to their 
shares ; but if 300 or 3,000, as will naturally be the case when 
every class has its organ, what shall be the dimension of the 
gaol to hold them? Shall they undergo imprisonment as 
sailors perform the watch, or soldiers do guard duty,—take it by 
turns till the whole number have performed their allotted march 
on the tread-wheel ? 

The whole form of these criminal proceedings is as ridiculous 
and absurd, as it is cruel and oppressive. If the libelled has suf- 
fered, let him visit the offending journal with an action. Let the 
truth of the libel form the subject of full investigation. Let the 
sufferer recover damages according to the measure of the injury 
inflicted ; and abandon the absurdity of charging others than 
the criminal, with the guilt of an action in which they had no 
share. 

But the practical effect of this state of the law, on the condi- 
tion of the press, is even more pernicious than the law is absurd. 
Capital is driven from this field of enterprise. A man well to do 
in the world, will not subject himself to be placed in the position 
described ; and he cannot contribute his means without losing 
control over them. This is not a hypothetical case. It has 
occurred in the experience of the writer, and must be of 
perpetual occurrence. For many reasons the press is an 
attractive property. The idea of power, of influencing public 
opinion, all the chances of speculative enterprise, are involved ; 
great and triumphant success, or it may be, failure, may attend it, 
but the brighter prospects prevail. Some will think the check 
described wholesome, as it prevents much disappointing specu- 
lation ; but it works quite the wrong way. The men of substance 
are deterred, the men of straw take the field. The quality of 
the press depends upon its substantiality, it must be able to 
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pay its way; and this ability will be greater as the competition 
is more open and unrestricted. As the press is, it requires little 
labour, little cost; if papers of a better quality were started, 
the existing ones must quit the field or improve. Of the general 
or mixed kind, there would be fewer; the peculiar would be 
more numerous. The former would swallow up by successful 
competition many of the existing ones, and the public would 
be better served. But wholesome competition producing good 
papers will not exist, while the law subjects the proprietors 
to be locked up, and questions which must perpetually arise 
even with the most cautious journal, can only be met by a 
ruinous expense. 

Besides, it is now in the power, and the power is acted upon, 
of the complaining party to keep the proceedings hanging over 
the head of the offending journal for a couple of years ; and to 
postpone the investigation till proprietors are changed, evidence 
forgotten, and changes in the atmosphere of the times, which 
makes a very essential part of every political libel, have 
happened, bringing with them an altered feeling in the public 
mind, and in that portion of the public which forms the jury. 
If the question were promptly tried, the issue would often be 
diffzrent ; but an old question originating in altered circum- 
stances, is now often tried with a feeling entirely changed. 

Of a similar quality of mischief to that attributed to the law 
of libel, is the law of partnership ; and the mischief, it so happens, 
consists principally in its obstruction to the natural corrective 
of that found in the law of libel. 

If multitudes could by small contributions, combine to sup- 
port the press, it would not be of so much importance that large 
capitals were deterred from embarking in this branch of enter- 
prise; though there are many advantages incident to the 
unshackled possession of a large capital in a single hand 
devoted to one object, which can never be found where the 
resources are the contributions of many. The freedom of voli- 
tion, and the promptitude and energy of action found in one 
person or a small body, is frittered away, clogged, or lost, in the 
a of rules, and the complicated machinery, of a large 

ody. 

The law of partnership operates here, as well as in other 
channels of enterprise, to confine, control, and thwart the efforts 
of the feeble and the non-capitalist. 

By the law of partnership, it is not possible to have a limited 
risk. The capitalist is not suffered to declare the extent of his 
liability ; but should the adventure fail, the whole of his propert 
must be sacrificed to meet, not the share of the losses whic 
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belongs to him, but to indemnify the creditors for the losses 
which belong to the other shareholders. 

This mutual and unlimited liability prevents the union of 
many for the accomplishment of objects requiring large resources, 
and presenting but little hope of profitable returns ; though such 
objects may have a utility of another kind, not to be measured 
by the mere amount of returns. Such are often newspapers. 

The law objected to, prevents also the union of the capitalist 
and the literary workman ; as the latter may become through the 
effects of this law, liable for life’s duration, to obligations which 
forbid the hope and the means of ever rising above difficulties. 
Such cases have been, and form the history of many failures of 
the press. 

But the especial effect of this obnoxious law is felt in the 
above-mentioned prevention of the union of numbers. Why 
should not each sect, each class have, if it would, an organ, as 
well as a church, a chapel, or club-house, or place of meeting. 
This method of assembling the spirit of the class, has advantages 
which can never be derived from the bodily assembling of the 
members, even where such assembling can be accomplished. 
But how often is it the only means of communication as well as 
the best ? 

A subscription of one guinea, continued or discontinued as 
the paper succeeds or fails in accomplishing the common objects 
of the society, from a hundred or a thousand members, would be 
sufficient, but for the Tory and Whiggish stamp, to establish 
such a method of communication. If the members are numerous, 
subscriptions may be small; but greater if few, varying again 
according to the frequency of the communication. Sometimes 
a monthly, sometimes a weekly, fortnightly, three-weekly, 
quarterly publication, would suffice, or it might be daily, every 
other day, or twice a week. Some publications might be main- 
tained partly by sale, partly by subscription. The cost price 
might be the average standard of price for such publications. If 
the public feeling did not receive favourably such a journal, the 
sect, class, or party, to whom its use and desirableness was 
more apparent, might supply the difference by contributions. 

Many journals would start into existence, where now capital 
cannot be found, or it would be imprudent to risk it; and these 
journals would-address themselves to every variety of taste and 
interest. The journal should publish the number of its sale ; 
the readers and subscribers should be made acquainted with the 
fact, that the existence of the journal thus consulting their 
peculiar tastes or interests, depended on their exertions. Each 
reader or subscriber would constitute himself advertiser of the 
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merits of his favourite journal. He would know those who 
would think with him, and therefore to whom it would be use- 
ful and proper to address himself. Success would give relief 
from further contribution. Attachment would arise between the 
publication and its readers. The feeling of a mere chance pur- 
chaser, who buys today and discards tomorrow, and feels no 
further interest in the success of the commodity purchased, 
would be exchanged for a strong interest affording a cogent 
motive to active exertion. 

But some men, perhaps the greater number, prefer the interest 
and the control which a proprietor has. This is prevented by 
the law of partnership. A share of risk may involve a partner in 
the whole risk, though he have told the partnership and the 
world, that he will go so far only. 

The man of five thousand pounds may make twenty per cent 
by his money ; the man of four hundred, four. If the little 
monies of eath little man could be collected in a large heap, the 
opportunities of obtaining so large a return might not be so 
frequent, but the poor man would be placed on a par with the 
rich. Here is monopoly again. 

The folly and madness of joint-stock companies in 1825, will 
be cited by favourers of things as they are, or by those who un- 
derstand not the nature of the principle and the power of combi- 
nation. The monopoly was here again the source of mischief ;— 
the monopoly created by the difficulty of obtaining the requisite 
consent of parliament for the establishment of those companies, 
the jobbing of the men of parliament of that day, the imprac- 
ticable condition of the courts of law for the adjudication of the 
disputes which must arise, the absolute denial of justice from 
the state of the law. 

The men of the day that is gone by, were ever talking of the 
rights of property. What did they mean? Were they anxious to 
secure the half blanket and petty possessions of the poor man,— 
the certain reward of his labour,—or the secure possession 
of the fruits of mental exertion? What say the laws? Let us 
take the law of copyright as one instance, and see how the men 
of the universities protected the most precarious, the most 
precious, and hardly earned produce of men’s labour. No; 
these men were thinking of land, of houses, of money, of silver- 
spoons. 

The law, careful of the press where its vices are concerned, 
has thought nothing of its rights. In the whole field of discus- 
sion on this subject, which has been treated with all the petty 
wisdom of lawyers, the newspapers are hardly mentioned. But 
one case of copyright has arisen, and then the question was not 
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treated in reference to the broad principles of right or wrong, 
but the tools, the materials, the blocks and papers, were made 
the criterion of the case. 

The morality of the press is in curious plight. It displays 
columns of indignation on political profligacy, stolen from the 
columns of one another,—eloquence redounding to the honour of 
the writer and the glory of virtue,—stolen without acknowledge- 
ment, from motives differing not at all from those of the forger 
or the pickpocket. 

Sometimes whole columns of valuable matter are stolen, and 
one paragraph of least credit acknowledged ; thus made to act 
as a foil to the better selected matter from the same journal. 
Sometimes the best articles are avowedly selected, not from 
one but from many, thus offering an attraction which no single 
journal can have. 

Thus are the able journals robbed of their just distinction, 
and of their reward earned at great expense. 

In a former number of this journal it was recommended that a 
summary punishment should be inflicted for such delinquencies, 
and so the thieving press be driven to purchase its borrowed 
honours. 

In such case, journals like the Examiner, the Atlas, the 
Spectator, might raise a revenue which should command and 
well requite the labours of the most accomplished writers. 

An annual tribute or rent of ten or twenty pounds from 100 
journals would enable those journals to meet their costly editorial 
charges, which amount probably on the average to twenty or 
thirty pounds a Number. With a larger revenue their con- 
tributors would be better paid, or a greater number might be 
retained. Instead of a drudgery to which no other occupation 
is subject, men employed in writing would have time to look 
around them ; to read what others write; to talk and mix with 
the world; to think. Instead of all things being grappled with 
by one or two minds, each might devote itself to a single branch 
of public affairs and master it. Our journalists might then vie 
with the men of the French press, be statesmen, or competent 
to be such. There would be tempting prizes in the lottery of 
this kind of life as well as others, and the general standard of 
talent in this department would be raised. 

Perhaps the chief defect of the country press is its general 
neglect of topics especially within its province, while all its 
resources are devoted to subjects falling more properly within 
the province of the general or national journal. 

This defect arises from the difficulty and cost of obtaining 
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local information, and the impunity with which space may be 
filled from the metropolitan journals. 

Of the country papers how few can be pointed out as 
faithful records of what most peculiarly concerns their own 
districts. How few tell of the progress of education, or even 
know the extent to which that agent of good is esta- 
blished. Some even omit all notice of law reports; and the 
details of the police offices of the country, the petty sessions of 
the justices, are in many cases altogether omitted or irregularly 
noticed. Preferments, official appointments, the sinecures and 
placemen of the province, obtain little or no consideration. 

The corruption of the country press has arisen in a great 
measure from the patronage of the local magistrates, which is 
rendered in the shape of advertisements. If this source of 
revenue were withheld, many of the provincial Tory organs— 
now very numerous—would be deprived of their chief support, 
and Toryism must thrive by its own means instead of those of 
the public. 

But while on the subject of the regeneration of the press, 
and the causes of its backwardness and corruption, it is 
important to consider how far that portion of the general duties 
of government which consists in the promulgation of the national 
decrees, is performed, and in what way. 

Some things are announced in the Gazette,—some in the local 
papers, as by act of parliament directed,—some are to be stuck 
up at church doors, whither not a tithe of the population goes,— 
some to be recorded in petty ecclesiastical courts, of which 
few know the existence,—others in the office of the clerk of the 
peace,—some are notified by ringing of bells,—some by the 
criers,—some by beat of drum,—-some things are to be read from 
the pulpit,— others by the clerk. 

Proclamations are read in the County Court in the presence of 
twenty persons, or at the corner of the street in the presence 
of two hundred, for the information of two hundred thousand. 

When shall the old methods die away, and follow the things 
that produced them? Why should the population of a county 
or a city flock to the door of a county court, or to a church, to 
decipher the pot-hooks and hangers of some stripling clerk, 
when the whole matter might be brought under the eye of each 
man, woman, and child of the county in distinct type at their 
own firesides ? 

Why? Because Lord Althorp cannot dispense with the 
revenue collected on the Gazette. O sagacious governors ! 

By a return of last session it appears, that between two and 
three thousand pounds, the surplus income of the London 
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Gazette after paying all expenses, is divided annually between 
the Home and Foreign Offices, to be devoted to the expenditure 
of those departments. 

The other day was heard the following colloquy at one of the 
police-offices. 


Messenger (gruffly).—What do you want here ? 

Person (meekly).—A warrant, Sir. 

Messenger.—Have you any money ? 

Person.—No, Sir. 

Messenger.—Then you may as well go home as wait here. 


In the same way says the government of Great Britain,—the 
envy of surrounding nations. In its wisdom it appoints that a 
Gazette be established to tell aloud and far through the nation 
what the law is, that no man may break the law in ignorance of 
the law; but for as much as the mass of the people is poor 
already, it directs that the said Gazette be printed on a sheet of 
the smallest,and that each sheet be charged with the duty of 4d., 
to the end that the said Gazette may for each be charged 3s. 6d., 
the other journals being charged 7d. only and containing six 
times as much information. 

Moreover, that the revenue be increased and the sheets as 
aforesaid multiplied, it is also directed that each advertisement 
be suffered to be of the longest and most diffuse form; and 
though intelligence such as that of the bankrupts might be 
reduced to a tabular form, and the matter of several pages 
brought within one, direction is given to the conductor to suffer 
it to be magnified in space, and in the difficulty of any given 
thing being discovered and reduced to use. 

And this our said Gazette shall contain nothing, which, by 
law it is not required to contain; therefore, it shall not tell 
of laws passing, the decisions of the courts, which are to be 
of the force and effect of law, nor any other matter or thing 
which it is useful and proper for the subjects of the state to 
know, and to be informed of by their governors. 

The Autocrat, the monarch of Prussia, the despot of Austria, 
and Miguel, do not add to the wickedness of their decrees the 
folly of taxing them. For good or for evil, they are promulgated 
throughout the land without check or hindrance of that kind. 
Those governments do at all events endeavour to promulgate 
their laws ; while we who boast of the beneficence of our own, 
are at no pains to tell what they are. 

This matter of Gazettes is of primary importance. Individual 
journals cannot be at the expense of collecting official details ; 
iam or not, they have not the means of authenticating 
them. 
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The Gazette might, and ought to be published at the mere 
cost of the paper and press-work, and a trifle, as in the case 
of stamps, for the remuneration of the retail vender. The adver- 
tisements would more than repay the cost of editing, and that 
part of the printing which is technically called the composition. 

Furthermore the London or National Gazette, should contain 
those matters only, which concern the whole kingdom ; such 
as general laws, &c. It should be published daily ; and every 
general law proposed in the legislature should be published in 
the first instance in this Gazette, that all interested in its enact- 
ment may know wherein they need to instruct their represent- 
atives. Every appointment to a public office, be it what it 
may, should be published in this Gazette; and from time to 
time the candidates to offices, that the public may know from 
whom, as well as by whom, the selection has been made. 
Decisions of cases referred to the Treasury, to the Excise, and 
to the Customs, should also be recounted. All this will be done, 
when the Gazette is managed by those who have an interest in 
these things being known, instead of their being concealed. 

The statistics of our general courts of justice; the actions 
or other cases brought; the what done, when, and by whom ;— 
that the public may see how its institutions work. No case 
should be omitted. This would be the regulator of the state 
machinery ; which needs such an index of its working, fully as 
much as machinery of any other kind. 

When the legislature has learned its duty and the ministers 
theirs, and in what their interests as well as duty consist,—they 
will be anxious to establish these methods of governing. The 
police magistrates of London know how much they have been 
helped by the gas lights; when other governors shall know and 
feel that a nation’s welfare depends on aids of the same kind, 
they also will seek them, and not before. 

esides this National Gazette, local gazettes, that is one for 
each county, should be established. In these should be pub- 
lished every kind of statistical information ; every return now 
required to be made to the clerk of the peace, the county court, 
the sessions, or other public office, whether such return be 
duly made or not, in the first instance should be published in 
this gazette. 

The county should publish therein its expenditure, and the 
sources of revenue; the parishes should do the same. The 
quarter sessions, and the petty, should publish the names of 
the cases brought before them, and the results. The state of 
education should be exhibited by a return of the number of 
schools, of scholars, and the expenses. Every charitable 
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institution should be required to publish an account of its 
revenue and expenditure. Every public officer advanced, be his 
office what it may, should be signified, whether such office be 
national but exercised in the county, or peculiar to the county, 
or parochial. All public affairs, carried on by means of public 
money and sanctioned by law, should be regularly anounced in 
the ‘County Gazette.’ All this has manifestly hitherto been in 
the hands of the enemy. 

And every local or bye law proposed by a corporation or 
local body, should be published before the law is passed, and 
when it is passed. Not as now, in vague and unintelligible 
terms, before the law is determined upon in form and words ; 
but published ipsissimis verbis,— precisely as the law is intended 
to be submitted to the legislature or the body by whom it is 
enacted. Who in the country knows the local laws by which 
he is bound ? ‘ rights of property ’ forsooth,—‘ liberty,’ too ;—the 
lion is free in the shackles of the net, if the Englishman is so, 
who is choked and fettered by laws, general and local, of which 
he knows nothing till he has struggled with the meshes. 

These gazettes, like the national one,should be sold for the mere 
cost of paper and press-work, and the retail dealer’s charge. The 
advertisements which the law now requires to be published in 
the local papers, would support the other cost ; and the corrup- 
tion of the press produced by granting the advertisements to 
the servile part of it, would be at an end. 

Objectors to this plan would exclaim against the expense ; 
but the expense is incurred at present; the returns are made 
at present; irregularly, and imperfectly because irregularly. 
Parliament in its cellars has accumulations of such returns ; now 
and then they escape, and their results are collected by the 
researches of laborious statists, or occasionally on the eve of 
discussing an important question. But the casual and irregular 
returns thus obtained for the nonce, not tested by experience, and 
collected in many cases by the most un-trustworthy agents, are 
not to be depended on, and have led to one half of the blunders 
which crowded the debates of past legislatures. Moreover, they 
are often false,—-known to be false, by those who make them, 
Now it is proposed, that what is now done irregularly—shall 
be done constantly, upon system, and under responsibility ; that 
the returns shall not be made to parliament to be thrown among 
lumber and forgotten, but made in the face of the whole 
country—open to the remarks of all within it—authenticated 
by the signature of the man by whom the return is made, 
and not made by favour, but by law, and subject to the penalty 

VOL, xviti.— Westminster Review. 2k 
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of loss of office, if not of honour or respectability, for a false 
return. 

Were this system established, the whole of the provincial 
press would be changed. A flood of light would break in on 
the provincial public, which would force attention to home 
affairs. 

The quasi monopoly of many of the provincial papers would 
be broken down. It is notorious that in many districts they 
do not depend upon sale, and are indifferent to its extension. 
They live upon the advertisements. If the advertisements of a 
public kind are numerous, they are indifferent to the rest, and 
thrive in spite of the disgust of the local public. Many local 
papers have been bought by this kind of patronage ; and are 
maintained by it. 

Strength attracts strength; so that the possession of this 
advantage is sure to draw other advertisements, especially from 
those persons who desire to be favoured by the favourers of the 
favourite journal. 

Hence competition is discouraged. Besides, every one knows 
the tendency of unearned support to produce a relaxation of 
enterprize,—not to say of ordinary exertion. 

To one method of raising the indemnification to the state for 
its charges in the transmission of newspapers, it has been 
objected that everybody would dislike to be charged on the 
delivery of his welcome friend, even one penny for the post- 
age. ‘To this objection has been replied, that the substitution 
of a postage for the present duty by no means involves the 
necessity of the postage being paid by the purchaser, but that 
it might be arranged, as in America, that the news-vender 
should pay the postage on putting the paper into the office. Let 
us look, however, at the nature of the predicament. 

The government of this country, for the purpose of suppres- 
ing intelligence, put on the tax. 

In spite of the impost, however, newspapers have prevailed, 
and the tax has yielded a considerable revenue. 

Now, the duty is contended for on account of the 
revenue. 

Hence the acquiescence of the government in the Post-Office 
arrangements. 

And the only plea which Lord Althorp will use in contending 
for the continuance of the duty, is the fair requital of the Post 
Office charges. 

Here then is the gist of the case ;— 

The newspaper duty is now become the price of the trans- 
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mission by post; a disproportionate price for the service 
done,—-tending too to check rather than increase the revenue. 

And here the public may be convinced, as in other cases, that 
itis better to pay the tax directly and shame the tax-gatherer, 
than submit to a growing increase of charge, at compound 
interest, through every channel by which the commodity can 
pass to the consumer. 

Of the postage, it is contended that, unpleasant as the tax may 
be, the purchaser should pay it,—and that it is for his interest, 
and that of the newspapers. 

The postage is a payment for a service done, or understood 
to be done ; but somehow or other papers do not always reach 
the purchasers. On complaint made,—publisher, news-vender, 
post-office, all deny the charge of neglect or dishonesty. 

Would it not be better to lay hold of one of the parties, and 
secure the best motive to an honest discharge of duty? The 
Post-office may be secured, by making its remuneration con- 
tingent on the delivery of the paper. The payment beforehand 
is a most unfavourable security. As accurate an account would 
then be taken of newspapers as of letters ; and if the publisher 
or news-vender failed in his part, he could be detected with 
more facility, and perhaps the Post-office would find motive to 
lend its aid. 

The vexation of the purchaser who is deprived of his daily or 
weekly political adviser, in periods of excitement, can hardly be 
understood by the inhabitant of the metropolis or of a large 
town ; it is, however, one of the severest of the smaller miseries 
of life. The anticipation of the result of the last prophecy,— 
the thought of the funds,—the hope or fear of war,—the destruc- 
tion or revived briskness of trade,—are but some of the feelings 
which the newspaper excites. Good easy people are apt to 
imagine, in these quiet times, that newspapers are only the 
pabulum of quidnuncs, the physician called in to cases of 
ennui, and that the world and all things in it would thrive 
and prosper, whether they were published or suppressed. But 
were it possible for a week or a month successfully to suspend 
them, a darkness would come over the land, exciting apprehen- 
sions in the sensitive people of this busy commercial community, 
which would spoil trade, credit. But why think of such events? if 
the government of England should ever attempt so mad a thing, 
tens of thousands of papers, of all forms and sizes, would start 
up without the favour of a stamp. 

The Post-office contends, that if the newspapers, under a 
reduced duty, or without any, were transmissible by post, its 
mails could not carry them. An objection well befitting a 
2K 2 
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monopoly. In a state of free competition, the tradesman joyfully 
adapts his arrangements to the demand upon him. He does 
not tell his customer ‘ Sir, if you require me to supply you 
with the best of everything, my warehouses will not hold 
the goods,—my capital is ndt sufficient,—my servants and estab- 
lishments are not numerous or convenient enough.’ Or if he 
should hold such language, the customer would betake himself 
elsewhere. 

If our mails with their equipments will not suffice, then must 
more mails and additional equipments be supplied. Is it sup- 
posed that the trade of this country shall be as it is for ever? 
Will its population and their concerns not multiply, because 
the post-office establishment is not adapted to an increase of 
business. Railroads must supply what the mails cannot. 
Instead of a daily starting, why not start morning and evening? 
Surely the New Post-office in St. Martin’s le Grand was not 
intended to fix the limit to the accommodations which the 
public business shall in all coming time require ;—though, if 
the truth were known, it would probably be found that, not- 
withstanding the experience of the perpetually growing in- 
crease of the business in that department, and the pabability 
of its future growth in an even greater ratio, that elegant 
pile has been built without much regard to a consideration 
so peculiarly important to an institution requiring extensive 
arrangements, minute subdivision of labour, facility, accuracy, 
and despatch. 

The Twopenny-post arrangements appear to be most faulty. 
To one half of the town, the nominal delivery at ten, and twelve, 
and two, is nearly twelve, and two, and four. If a letter is to be 
despatched, and requires an answer in the course of the day, it 
is not safe to trust to the post. Hourly deliveries would add to 
the number of letters ; if instead of the duty, a postage only, 
were charged upon newspapers, the labour would be multi- 
plied, and with it the occasion for scientific and businesslike 
arrangements, This, in relation to the welfare of the press, is a 
subject of some practical importance. It is one of those checks 
which are quickly discerned by one engaged in the conduct of 
newspaper business. The transmission by the post would 
enable the purchaser to obtain his paper direct from the office, 
or through a newsman. Under the present system the newsmen 
have the power, every now and then exercised, of putting down, 
or thwarting, or retarding the progress of a jecall nek in favour 
with them. Others they cherish and advance. Ifa subscriber 
order a paper not in favour, another is substituted on an early 
opportunity ; and in answer to any complaint, every pretext is 
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resorted to to justify the substitution,—the paper was out 
late,—and the like. 

Let both parties be subject to competition,—the Post-office, 
and the newsmen. But the charge should not therefore be 
double,—one for the Post-office, another for the newsmen. 
At present, papers circulated in London pay for both. If, as 
is represented, the stamp is the purchase of transmission, 
it ought, where the Post-office does nothing, to be wholly 
remitted. 

The high rate of postage is another serious evil upon the 
press, and check to its public usefulness. In the country it is 
felt even more than in London. Here the news is collected by 
the agency of penny-a-line men. In the country, no such 
agency exists ; and the. conductors of the press are dependent 
on the voluntary contributions of persons in all parts of their 
district. Toa great extent this is the case with the London 
papers which are most active. 

By a rule of obvious necessity, all papers require that com- 
munications, except from known and confidential and regular 
correspondents, should be postage-paid. Now whatever the 
active interest of an individual may be in public matters, this 
postage is a great bar to its constant indulgence. Hence every 
individual, unless in the neighbourhood of the paper, retains in 
his own mind intelligence that can only be given at consider- 
able cost; and as all or the majority do this, the press lacks 
precisely that information which can only be given accurately 
by persons conversant with the subject; and thus it is that 
everybody finds his paper ill informed on his own topic, and there- 
fore has no good reason to suppose it to be wiser on any other. 
Thus too it is, that from consciousness of weakness, the con- 
ductors of the local papers evade giving their attention to those 
matters which are of local interest, and which they have greater 
leisure and better opportunities to discuss than the metropolitan 
journals ; and seek relief from emptiness in copying from their 
an industrious and better informed rivals, the London Weekly 

ress. 

This is but one instance of the evil of our revenue-seeking and 
all-else-neglecting institutions; and it is a strong one, for it is 
a check to good government in the provinces, to cheap 
government too,—for an unrestricted and righteously pro- 
tected press, is the natural, effective, and cheap Preventive 
Police of the country. 

All this precaution is the more necessary from the cost of 
advertising. Fortunes are expended to tell the public there is 
something they wish to see. If people want to have things at 
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no cost, let them at least be so wise as to give a helping hand to 
rid themselves of the checks to the indulgence. 

Of advertising, one third goes to the government. Suppose 
a commercial adventure to require the expenditure of 1,500/, to 
advertise it. One third, on an average of long and short adver- 
tisements, is expended in duty. But 1,500/. is a low rate of 
calculation ; it may be 3,000/. first and last. Some houses of 
trade expend 4,000/. a year on advertising. Now all this enor- 
mously reduces the quantity of advertisements, and, proportion- 
ably, the amount of what can be derived from this source to 
the support of newspapers. 

Why do not the clamourers on dearness rail at government for 
continuing the duty, or not proposing its repeal? Why do they 
not save the necessity of such expenditure? This would be 
done, if the public felt the pecuniary value of the freedom of 
communication by the press. The day is coming if it have not 
yet arrived, when its value, not as a declaimer, but a simple 
every-day organ of utility will be known,—the everlasting tele- 
graph of the wants and sentiments of all classes,—above and 
below nothing— understanding all things,—and everywhere. 

The defective state of general education is also a cause and 
a result of the state of the press ; for had the press been free, 
there would not have been much lack of education. But the 
defective state of the education of the lower classes is not here 
meant ; but that of the higher and middle classes, whose tastes 
are perverted, narrowed, and blighted, by limited instruction,— 
by confined communion with the world,—by the ascendancy of 
Mammon worship,—by dependency on the corruption of a 
huge expenditure, sinecures, and overpaid offices. These are 
the causes of the rancour displayed towards the press ; and the 
servility of the press, in licking up the spittle of such men, 
comes in turn of the taxes on knowledge and other enumerated 
causes combined. 

The press and the aristocracy abuse one another, Each ignorant 
of the other in essentials,—of their true power and real deserts ; 
but both, like diplomatists, aware of the cheat which they 
would put on one another. 

The press has no virtue, and no vice. It is as innocent of 
moral desert of any kind, as the lawyers. The question for the 
public is, whether it shall be allowed to attack and defend every- 
thing ; or whether, as has occurred to some persons on the 
subject of lawyers, there should be a power to determine who 
shall and who shall not have the benefit of counsel. The press 
is a great spy-glass ; and the grand debate is whether the public 
shall have the liberty of bringing it to the focus they can 
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see with, or the government shall take measures to secure its 
being always an inch on one side. 





Art. XV.— First and Second Reports of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Petitions, Parliamentary Papers.— 
1833. 


PuE Reformed Parliament has met, and there has not been 

for many a year one so despotic, or so imbued with the spirit 
of Toryism. Whiggism has sunk under the evil atmosphere of 
power, and the eloquent rhetoric of the advocates of freedom is 
turned into the dull joke or vapid common-place. If in senti- 
ment changed, so it is in conduct. Would that it would do 
nothing, rather than shame, as it has done, the generous pro- 
phecy which foretold all good should issue from it. 

In a former Number, on the subject of the tactic of a 
Reformed House of Commons, the necessity of various changes 
was stated, and a suspicion ventured, that if some plan were 
not adopted, the present Parliament would obtain the character 
of the do-nothing Parliament. 

Some attempts have been made to mitigate inconveniencies, 
now universally confessed ;—experiments to stay the voice of 
complaint, while the evils were hourly growing of greater magni- 
tude ;—but nosubject has been approached with the spirit of men 
understanding the evil in its extent, or even with the decided 
appearance of honest intention. 

‘or the remedy of the grievance of much speaking on 
Petitions, and the practical denial of the right to Petition 
arising from the impossibility of presenting them, the House 
has assembled at twelve o'clock and sitten till three ; but the evil 
still continues in the same force. In the space of a week not 
one hundred and fifty have been presented ; while on the list of 
Members waiting to present, between three and four hundred 
names were found, many of whom have a complete budget. 

If the plan of Committees had been adopted, these petitions 
might have been presented to, and arranged by, the respective 
Committees to whose province the subject matter of such 
petitions might belong. A day might then be appointed on 
which the debate on such class of Petitions should take place. 
For instance, of taxation,—let it be announced, that on such a 
day, the Report on the Petitions relative to Taxation should be 
read, and debate thereon ensue ; and that all petitions not received 
before such and such a day (a short period previous to the 
Report, to admit of its preparation) should be merely presented 
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in silence, unless such petition referred to some measure actually 
before the House or since announced. One regular debate on 
the subject would arise; all the suggestions of the petitioners 
would be considered and supported, while the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would state once for all the several natures and 
conditions of each class of taxation. Instead of the vague 
clamour on this subject, the House and the public would soon 
form rational and practicable notions upon it. 

What is true with regard to taxation, would not be less true 
with the other usual subjects of petitions. 

To separate this function from the other business of the 
House, it might meet as now, at twelve, and continue to sit 
daily, or every other day, till three. Some results would follow 
a method like this; the vague and desultory discussion is of no 
value now but to fill the columns of the newspapers. 

The Radicals, if sincere in their professions, are much in- 
terested on this question. They might obtain important occasions 
of wringing from the men in power concessions in principle, 
which might be made the stepping-stone to practical concessions. 
In this view the solemnity of this proceeding would have the 
best effects. 

On the discussion of the Motion of Mr. Harvey, suggesting a 
plan for the taking of the votes, or rather that a Committee 
should be appointed to consider it, very few voices were raised 
in its behalf; and not a Member in the whole debate seemed to 
comprehend the circumstances. Nothing was said of the plan, 
but that it would take a great deal of time ; and some ingenious 
calculator demonstrated how great a portion of the Session 
would be consumed by any plan. The fallacy here, as in other 
cases, arose from not going to the root of the matter. Everybody 
supposed that every disorderly practice now existing, except 
that to be especially remedied, was to continue in its full 
vigour. 

Let us understand the case. It was alleged, that the constitu- 
ents oughttoknow what theirrepresentatives do, in order that they 
might judge whether they were fit persons to be trusted again. 
‘ Admitted,’ said Sir Robert Peel; ‘ but the conduct of Mem- 
bers ought not to be determined by their vote on one occasion ;’ 
which was a fallacy not contended for, but the identical evil 
sought to be remedied. For it is contended that now, the 
divisions are published on a few occasions of particular moment, 
and not upon all; so that aman who should vote once against the 
feelings of his constituents, might be condemned for the single 
act, though his convictions were righteously formed in that in- 
stance, and his votes on all other occasions had been such as 
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they could not fail highly to approve. The objection of Sir Robert 
Peel, therefore, if there had been anybody to point out its falla- 
ciousness, strengthened the original position. The constituents 
ought to know in all cases what their representatives do. It was 
alleged, however, that the work of taking down the names would 
consume much time ; more time than is at present consumed by 
the herding out of members. This shows how little the matter 
could have been studied with a view to its final adjustment. 
True, it would take time, but not more time, if properly done. 

Let prepared lists of names be printed, with columns for the 
ayes, noes, neutral, absent. 

Let each member have his own seat, a seat belonging to the 
place which he represents. 

Let the members in the different counties be seated together. 

Let tellers be appointed for each county, or for so many seats ; 
and on the occasion of a division, let each teller pass from one 
seat to another, and take from each member’s mouth his aye, 
no, or neutral ; if his seat were vacant, his absence would be 
declared. 

The teller of each division should immediately give his list to 
the clerk of the House appointed to receive the lists from the 
tellers, and it should be his duty to cast up the lists, a most 
simple operation. The four or five clerks appointed for the 
purpose, might then hand over their lists to the principal clerk, 
who would add together the results. The whole of this process 
would consume ten minutes, or less. 

The members would on the occasion of a debate flock to their 
respective seats ; many of the most regular, and who were not 
attached to particular parties, would be already there. 

In this way the divisions might be taken many times in the 
course of a single evening ; and the frequency, so far from 
being an objection as was urged, would produce greater facility 
in the operation, and compel a more regular attendance. 

The question, however, was slurred over ; as all questions are, 
where the convenience of the members is antagonist to reasons 
of public convenience. A general expression of dissent awes the 
mover, and he humbly craves leave to withdraw his motion ; the 
object of his enemies is thus gained ; viz. the obviating the dis- 
grace of opposing or the necessity of supporting. If a 
member honestly desires that voting should be facilitated in 
order to its publication, let the House be divided on every 
occasion ; herded out, and put to all the inconvenience of that 
tedious and barbarous proceeding. 

Stress has been laid on this suggestion, to show to new mem- 
bers that a way of doing the thing existed in spite of all the 
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plausible reasons urged, and to encourage a more pains-taking 
investigation of questions of this kind in future. 

The question of building a new House of Commons is one 
which is likely to be made the subject of discussion in the 
course of this Session. ‘The plan should be considered in refer- 
ence to some such scheme of voting as above indicated. 

Instead of fighting for places like school-boys, or attending 
prayers to secure a place which is to be left vacant till 
the member who secured it has dined, or been at a party or two, 
or whither else he pleased, let each member have of right his 
own seat. But there is little hope of carrying the plan of a 
new House this Session, or perhaps any other plan of improve- 
ment from which the real representation of the people may 
gather strength. 

The Reformed House contains by far too much of the old 
leaven. Radical Reform cannot count upon 150 members ; 500 
Tories and Whigs are combined against them, or what amounts 
to the same thing, as it produces the same results. 500 men of 
aristocratic prejudices, hating to the back-bone the Radicals, 
personally and in their purposes ; prepared, bent upon offering 
every resistance to suggestions emanating from them, or even such 
as should come from elsewhere, if they were likely to augment 
the tendency to Reform within the House. A word then to the 
Radical Members ;—the proverb, ‘ a new broom sweeps clean,’ 
seems not to hold in their case. They lack the energy of enthu- 
siasm, they make no manifestations of determined purpose, but 
crouch, as it were, before the conventional courtesies of the House. 
A few individual exceptions may be stated ; but these are not so 
marked as to authorize the exemption of the aggregate from the 
position. As a body, the Radicals are weak and purposeless ; 
and therefore, ever thrown, almost without a conflict. Why is 
this so? Their enemies are combined; they on the contrary, 
stand in small clusters, or alone. Their enemies compose bodies, 
knit together by the sympathy of rank, by self-interest, by old 
associations. They belong to the same clubs of old standing, 
and are not accustomed to the intruders and their strange 
views,—the effect of their own Reform Bill; they hate their 
own child, as a misbegotten thing, bringing disgrace and ruin 
upon themselves. The Radicals come forward, each with his 
own little budget of crotchets, impracticable, linked to nothing 
but the self-importance of the mover. Unsupported by the open 
alliance of a considerable minority, every effort is weak, because 
it is individual; it speaks not the sense of a number of persons, 
but of him only who speaks. The speech may be praised, but it 
scarcely kindles opposition, for it is not supposed to indicate a 
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power to be feared. The majority of the present House of 
Commons, bound together and resistless, regard all these efforts 
with complacency from this cause, and smile upon their in- 
efficiency. 

But why are the Radicals so weak? Want of union; of 
a common purpose; against a body united, and having a 
cuueee purpose, perhaps not avowed, but secured by fellow- 
feeling. 

The Radicals, moreover, are unused to the House and its forms ; 
they are jealous of each other, and would all rush to do the 
same thing. 

What is the remedy ? 

The Tories, The Whigs, the Conservatives, have their clubs 
at White’s, at Brookes’s, and in Carlton Place. The matter 
in debate is talked over in the morning, the friends counted, and 
prepared for the evening muster. There is nothing to be done, 
but to wait the close of a tedious debate, and then pour into 
the house in full force. Each Radical is the depositary of his 
own decision,—issues forth without consultation with his 
fellows,—and finds the battle won .by a party who have taken 
the field at the moment when the oratory should have secured 
the victory. 

None can deny the honesty of the Radicals way ; but though 
honest, it does not win. 

Again, the Radicals have no leader, and those whose standing 
gives them the best claim to take the position are not in uni- 
versal repute ;—they want the pre-eminence of talent which 
would induce the young aspirant to place himself under their 
banner, 

Now there seems no special reason why the Radicals should 
not take up such weapons as their adversaries wield. If they 
have clubs, why should not the Radicals have clubs also? If 
they take to themselves leaders, why should not the Radicals 
do the same? On the latter point, if they will all be leaders, 
let them take it by turns ;—let each man be leader in some one 
department,—that in which his experience, knowledge, and 
talent may be best exerted. 

They might follow the example of the great Whig Club at 
Brookes’s, and form a library, after the model of that celebrated 
body of wits and statesmen. An imperfect set of the Court 
Calendar for the last thirty years might be secured at a small 
expense, and a convenient receptacle could be found for it in 
the waiter’s pantry. This Encyclopedia of useful knowledge is 
all that it was formerly necessary to possess; what places ex- 
isted and where, and if possible the amount of the salaries and 
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other emoluments, was perhaps the most interesting inform- 
ation to be afforded to a young statesman. The Radicals 
might derive a different result from such books ; but if they did 
not furnish forth sufficient instruction of how things are worked, 
there are the Parliamentary Papers, in voluminous masses, and 
the Parliamentary Debates. In short, the Radicals would 
probably have other objects than the convenience of dining ; and 
being generally men of moderate means, would desire to pur- 
chase a library to which all might have access, with such other 
aids as individual members could not readily obtain. 

While one man devoted his energies to finance, another 
might deal with law, a third with education, a fourth with the 
Secretary for Ireland, a fifth look to colonies, a sixth treat of 
trade, a seventh of Scotland, and so on; or instead of one 
member, several might be allotted to the task of these different 
departments; and so of particular measures, one or more 
should have the charge ;—should master them in every detail ;— 
and when the minister presented himself with an evasion in 
reply to any question,—or with a measure, in itself a practical 
evasion,—he should feel that there was at least one person in the 
House who would meet him foot to foot. Suppose a body of 
100 members thus acting together, not conscience-bound, but 
secure that some member is to take up a question, and suppose 
him strengthened in the feeling that he is backed by the body, 
so far at least as to secure a fair hearing; would not a moral 
power be gained to the effecting of good purposes on behalf of 
the people, such as it is notorious does not now exist in the 
single-handed and divided state of Radicalism in the House. 
Petty jealousies would subside, where each knew that at least 
one part was his own, and the whole field before him. Grand 
measures would not end with the echo of a mere attempt ;—a 
speech, a first reading, and silence for ever ;—or a committee, 
investigation, report, and oblivion. 

To members who are eager to do good, a club of independent 
members of this description would give strength and importance ; 
and while each should be engaged in doing some one thing, he 
would add strength and importance to others doing severally 
some one other thing. 

If the huge inert masses of opposing or unfriendly members 
are to be wrought upon by the energy, the intelligence, and the 
moral power of the Radicals, the latter must consent to array 
their forces in such combined form as shall operate like a wedge 
on the compact phalanxes opposed to them. 

The difficulties which beset individual members who have not 
the means, or the time, or the previous experience, to collect all 
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the information necessary for the discussion of public questions, 
might be removed, at least in part, by the resources of such a 
body. All could contribute in some degree to the fund, though 
it must usually be left to a portion of the number to appear in 
the front of the battle. 

What is now done at a great expense by one member for his 
own personal use, might then be done for the use of a large 
number of members; and it requires but slight experience in 
parliamentary matters, to perceive how impossible it is to pre- 
pare an elaborate law, or even a motion, or to collect the various 
additions of information arising on every subject,—without the 
aid of persons not actually engaged in personal attendance at 
the House. A single subject with nothing else to do, might be 
managed by one man ; but not many subjects, nor one, with the 
requisite attention to what others are doing. 

The Radicals owe it to themselves, to vindicate their power 
by such combination and co-operation; they owe it to the 
public also, whose champions they profess to be, to throw aside 
all personal pique or conceit, in order that each Radical may 
derive strength from the political union. Nor is it necessary that 
they should run into the sin of partizanship ; their object should 
be to give scope to the peculiar qualifications of the independ- 
ent members, and so secure support to all measures conducive 
to the public and not mere party welfare. 

The sin lies not in the combination, but in the perversion of 
its uses to personal or party objects as opposed to the public 

ood. 

If the Radicals would have moral power, let them adopt this 
remedy ; their neglect of such means will bring defeat and 
disgrace, or at all events, a tardy issue to their labours. The 
short experience of the present Session has gone far to manifest 
the truth. If this experience serve to show the Radicals their 
course, the time will not have been lost. They have learnt the 
nature of the field; let them now take up their ground. 
Arrayed under a good cause, their numbers will be augmented 
by many who hesitate to join their disorganized and powerless 
body ; and the day is not distant when they will have gathered 
strength enough to defeat triumphantly the hostility of their 
open and secret enemies. 
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Art. XVI.—Cruchley’s New Map of the British Isles. Engraved and 
published by F. G. Cruchley, 28, Ludgate street, St. Paul's, 
London. 


W HEN the people of an extensive country are irritated and 

full of complaint,—which in their own phraseology is always 
being eppeceed, though of course no man will be found to own 
to the cognomen of oppressor,—one of the first things a con- 
siderate individual does, is to look into the map. The collection of 
old almanacs out of which mankind makes new ones,—bhistory,— 
points strongly to the fact, that no numerous people was ever 
oppressed in perpetuity. There are constant causes in operation, 
to equalize the struggle ; of which it is enough to mention one, 
the continual desertion from what the oppressor trusts to as his 
allies, and siding with the sufferers. In these times nobody is to 
be trusted to work oppression ; there is no telling in what strange 
place the opposition may break out; it may show itself in the 
camp, the court, the field, or the workshop; even the pulpit 
is not entirely to be depended on. Every man that now-a-days 
insists on riding a hobby-horse of wrong, curvets on the crust 
of a volcano ;—and might see the fire shining through the cracks, 
if his brains could direct his eyes between the hoofs of his 
Bucephalus. 

Now here is a larger island and a smaller,—bearing to each 
other in rough numbers about the proportion of three to two,— 
so that their strength in union is as five, while their strength 
in opposition is as one. And the governors in the larger country, 
after having been raised by the popular aid to a triumph over 
their bitterest opponents, can find no way of using their newly 
given power, and no means of letting off the exuberant energies 
they are afflicted with, but imitating the practice of their ene- 
mies in making a ‘ raid’ against unhappy Ireland. Where was the 
necessity ; what was the urgent motive? Could not any given 
minister have amused himself with a battue anywhere else in- 
stead? What manly reason will they give, when history holds 
them up for little boys to point at, why nothing could serve them 
but making a set at Ireland? Ireland was going on, not very 
well, but very much as usual. It had been fully agreed that 
the time was come for removing some of her causes of com- 
plaint,—and it was on the very promise and engagement to do 
this, that the present ministers had been raised upon the 
shoulders of the people. It was a thing settled and determined, 
that Ireland had been scourged and manacled into madness ; the 
Tory doctors fairly gave her up, for the more they coerced the 
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more she raved, as was only right. The English people, thought- 
ful, sensible, and good, called out to try conciliation, and brought 
forward a new race of doctors with that very view. They said, 
‘It is plain coercion only does harm; manacles throw the patient 
into convulsions ; there has been much ill-treatment,—you can- 
not wonder at it. Try something kind. Do a little that may 
look brotherly.” Whereon say the board of Machaons ; ‘ We will 
begin ;—we will conciliate, but it shall be ina straight waistcoat ; 
—we will be brotherly, but we will have the patient on the floor ; 
—depend on us for the best intentions, but we must let off our 
own foolishness by the way.’ 

When men follow a course of this kind, it is always on the 
presumption that they can and shall coerce the sufferer to the 
end. Presumptions of this description have in all ages been the 
seed of independent nations. Whenever a great revolution is to 
take place in the political relations of masses of men, nature is 
put to the expense of turning out some half dozen of rash gentle- 
men to be dry-nurses to the change. There is no preventing this ; 
on the contrary it is a reason for seeing in all a superintending 
Providence. [t is the order of nature; which cannot be an 
evil. And the way in which these agents of nature’s progress 
attain to their desired result, is always by miscalculation of their 
means. They trust to something supporting them, that turns 
out neutral; or something being neutral, that turns out against 
them. For example, in the present instance, the assumption is, 
that the people of England would have a great objection to the 
independence of Ireland. If query why,—among other reasons, 
because Ireland would probably be republicaa. Now both 
these are rotten sticks,—mere props for old women in pantaloons, 
which will break and pierce the hands that lean on them. It is 
very true that the people of England do not desire the esta- 
blishment of republican government either in Ireland or here. 
But why? Not because there are not great masses of them that 
are conscious that by the irresistible extension of knowledge, to 
republican government, in name or in substance, all in the end 
must come. Not because they are not deeply conscious of the inbred 
and inseparable infirmities of the monarchical principle, and the 
many ways in which it opposes the reasonable connexion between 
the end of governing and the agents. But singly for the 
reason that makes a man desire to live in an old-fashioned and 
smoky house, rather than incur the risk of expending twice the 
value of the difference in pulling down and rebuilding. It is 
not the object, that they fear; but the going to the object. And 
the same in respect of Ireland. There is no considerate and 
independent Englishman, who does not know, that Ireland has 
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in all ages been a warren of the aristocracy’s, and by that very 
fact an injury and loss to England. There is none that does 
not know, that if Ireland had at this moment a government as 
totally separate as that of the United States of America, the 
two countries would be in a situation to enjoy all the good 
derivable from their geographical and physical conditions, 
and avoid the evils of their present state. They have had 
centuries of evidence, that the aristocracy of England are 
utterly incompetent to the task of governing Ireland, in any 
way that does not render the connexion an abstract curse. But 
they fear a greater curse behind. ne the strength of 
— the animosity of interests,—they dread the process 
y which the abstract blessing of the separation should 
be brought about. They weigh evil against evil; and they 
decide that the smaller evil, if the ministry could allow of it, 
would be to continue as they are. In short they think that 
no prospective ap would be worth a civil war. But if 
the ministry make a civil war in gaiété de ceur, what becomes 
of these objections then? If civil war there is to be, why 
should not the English people wish to see it take the advan- 
tageous turn instead of the disadvantageous? Is there no 
impressing on ministerial imaginations, the difference there is 
between that attachment to an existing state of things which 
depends upon the dread of contest, and the attachment that 
is left with men after the contest has been forced upon them. 
The military situation of Ireland is probably nearly this ;— 
That if a contest were commenced in which free access was given 
to the relative strength of the two parties, the shock from 
the organized force actually in the hands of her assailants, 
would be such as Ireland would have no physical chance of 
resisting. But if anything should happen to blunt the operation 
of that first shock, and give Ireland one clear year for prepara- 
tion at home and for the operation of cool reflexion in the masses 
of the English people,—the chance of ever overpowering Ireland 
by force, would be just where that of overpowering America is ; 
—the Honourable Napper Tandy or anybody else, might put on 
his bag and small-sword when he pleased, and prepare for pre- 
senting himself at the English court as Mr. Adams did. The 
reasons are strong, why both sides should avoid the contest ; yet 
these are the risks and chances a few aristocratical persons in- 
sist on running against, And because they are backed by a shoal 
of shallow men = pean estate, who would believe in any green- 
bag necessity a ministry chose to detail to them, and consent 
next month to any mode of creeping out of the danger | had 
hatched,—they feel bold and cheery, and think the trampling a 
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gallant nation of eight millions under the iron heels of courts 
martial, the natural’st thing on earth. They know full well, that 
if they were to attempt such practice with the English people, 
the country would run a muck against them,—mothers would 
bring forward their sons, and charge them to come back no 
more, till the ministers were quaking for their heads like the 
prisoners of Ham. But because Ireland is a smaller country, 
they think the ill must be submitted to. In this they are in one 
sense right ; for the theory of resistance has not been so often 
discussed, without coming to a pretty general arrangement on 
the circumstances which justify it. For a weak nation to resist, 
is a fault, and therefore a crime. This connexion of things may 
not hold good invariably ; but it is the allowed theory of politi- 
cal resistance. But how foolish is that government, which puts 
itself into the.category of injustice, in reliance on its strength. 

Another ground on which they possibly calculate, is that the 
Irish could never agree among*themselves, and consequently 
one of two halves would be on their side. But this is not 
to be trusted in too much. National independence is a tempt- 
ing thing; which is a proof it is a great good, where over- 
powering obstacles do not oppose. Men will sacrifice a great 
deal, even of their prejudices, for the sake of the brilliant 
chances held forth by such a consummation. The probability 
is, that as relates to internal politics, two parties in Ireland 
would be nearly balanced. The inference thence drawn in Ire- 
land might be, that one should seek the aid of England to cut 
the throats of the other; but they might also happen to find out, 
that it was for their mutual interest to treat each other hand- 
somely, and set up the orange and green in loving union. The 
position of the Irish church revenues might seem to be an ob- 
stacle ; but suppose Ireland should take the freak, of applying 
these altogether to setting up her new housekeeping, making 
such settlements only as should satisfy existing occupants, and 
‘agreeing that all sides should pay for their own divinity as they 
may want it. There is nothing in this so improbable, as 
to make a man leave his mouth open on the chance of what 
may not come in. 

f the measure of the talents which bring these perils on the 
country be desired, it may be taken in the miscalculation of what 
the legislature (which is not the country after all) would endure 
and what it would not. To have shown their teeth, for the 
purpose only of proving that they could not bite ;—to have given 
the exact impression of what they would do, and up to what 
particular point it was checked by what they dared not do ;—is 
a folly few have committed since the giants of Johy Bunyan. 

VOL, xvVI11.—- Westminster Review. 2. 
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All the other proceedings are of a piece. Not the slightest 
assurance is there, that after they have carried their bill of 
inflictions, they shall ever carry their bill of conciliation at all. 
Men with the wisdom of a parish clerk, would have seen that 
the way to prevent mischief was to insure the conciliatory 
measure first, and let the other follow; or at all events take care 
the two were contemporaneous. It is strange if such leaders do 
not find a pit totumble into. When soft heads and timid hearts 
in Parliament congratulate themselves on giving powers to such 
trustworthy ministers, what reasonable assurance have they 
that they have not been spreading a bed for their enemies to 
rollin? Suppose the Tories throw out the bill on the Irish 
Church, as why should they not ;—what nook will the ostriches 
thrust their heads into for their salvation afterwards? Human 
affairs are not carried on in this way. If any of the members of 
the government sigh for glory, or otherwise possess an irre- 
pressible activity, they should be sent fox-hunting, or presented 
with a new Manton; but not allowed to make eight millions of 
human creatures their field of fame. Why will well-meaning, 
good sort of people, never take advice? If they would have 
asked the English republicans, at least the moderate ones,— 
men who have neither fear nor shame in avowing their principles 
‘ by any kind of light,—they would have said to them, ‘ You 
have just got the Reform Bill. Whatever you do, avoid stirring 
first principles without occasion. Keep things as quiet as you 
can, and so will we. You know the bargain was to try the Reform 
Bill, and its quiet, easy-going results, to the uttermost; and we 
are here to keep it. But do not you raise any gigantic questions. 
Try to soften things gradually, and give us the substantial good 
of a republic under the forms of monarchy. You know we do 
not care a great deal about the matter, and should on the whole 
re rather enjoy the playing out the play the other way. 
ut still, we are ‘wae to think’ on the confusion that might 
arise. Keep a soft rein, and see if the world will not go on. 
without. If you will not, we must act according to the throws 
of the dice; but we do not want you to cog the dice. Keep 
well when you are well, if you have wit. There is plenty to 
alter and amend, to keep you in employment for the average 
life of man; you will not be so silly now, as to invent some 
crusade as the Tories did, by way of putting off compliance with 
the people’s demands. Think what the Tories got by the 
invention; and think what you will get by the invention in the 
end. If you were to do such a thing, you would be very likely to 
give a fillip to the whole future course of history. Men may 
hereafter talk of ‘ the vast change in the face of Europe, which 
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arose out of the conduct of the Whig ministry after the Reform 
Bill.” You have a very rotten house over your heads; tread 

ently, and do not dance sarabands in it more than needs. 

esides, you do not know what may be coming. The French 
government exists only from quarter to quarter; and you have 
no notion what a muster there might be, if a change in France 
were to happen in the nick of time for setting republics ‘two and 
indivisible’ smirking at one another across the Irish Channel. 
Look too at your people at home. Have not your landlords 
brought you to the very eve of an agrarian war? Nobody will 
insure you upon Change, that you shall not have a Jacquerie 
within twelve months. In the West Indies, three years have 
been assigned as the natural term of a tyranny; you may have 
something there to do, either with master or with man, that 
would fall in awkwardly with your crusade. Gentlemen, good 
gentlemen! honest, well-meaning, round-sterned gentlemen ! 
reflect how pleasant it is to he in bed on a rainy morning, and 
not have to mount one of your own coach-horses and ride over 
brake and fell to get your brains let out by some stalwart rustic 
with ascythe-blade, or be shot through a hedge with an old pistol 
with the lock tied on with packthread since last rejoicing-day. 
Hunt, eat, drink, shoot, speak, fiddle, sell fatted calves, do 
anything to amuse yourselves except getting up some strange 
=— that will be too much for you. Your enemies are keen 

ogs,—a bull-dog to a turnspit to you; nothing supports you 
but your homely usefulness, and the affections of the roast 
meat-loving public ;—they will play you some dog’s trick, as 
certainly as ever you play the fool. Nature never meant you to 
be magnanimous; it meant you to be good. Go on in that 
course, and defy the devil and his works; but if you forget 
yourselves and take to the tricks of those you have turned out, 
depend on it that all men everywhere will look out in hope 
and expectation of seeing you get some prodigious overthrow. 
There will be ballads made about you; there will indeed. Now 
don’t have ballads made about you, when you might just as well 
be quiet and live respected by your neighbours.’ 

Assuredly if a man had endeavoured to guess the most un- 
likely things, he could not have hit on the idea that the Whigs, 
after all they had done and said, would have been for going 
‘colonelling’ in Ireland. He might have fancied the Archbishop 
of Canterbury pouring out the unknown tongues at Mr. Irving’s 
meeting-house ; or the Member for Oldham circumcising him- 
self on the eighth day after the Jew Bill was brought into par- 
liament. But he never would have devised, that the eloquent 
and pacific Whigs,—the men who had so a and 
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long-standing a horror of the triangle and the walking gallows 
made of commissioned shoulders,—should have been for dis- 
gracing their earliest course by resorting to such beggarly ele- 
ments of exploded tyranny. The facts are all against them ; 
nobody wants their courts. The ordinary civil courts are going 
on with their occupations just as ever. It is not courts that 
are wanted, but witnesses. If the military courts are to do 
anything not done by the others, they must make the evidence 
as well as the decision; they must perform the operation de- 
manded by the Babylonian legitimate, who wanted to be told 
‘his dream’ as well as ‘the interpretation thereof.’ If the 
‘Rules and Regulations, Hoyle’s Games, and the Army List’ 
have taught the captains of fifties to perform this feat, it will 
be a new and ministerial road to knowledge which nobody had 
thought of. But unless they can do this, there is no more pre- 
tence for employing them at all, than for sending a spurred and 
whiskered bench into Yorkshire. The truth probably is, the 
Whigs have made a cake and somebody must eat it. They 
have concocted with great pains a laborious measure, and 
though the plums and the ginger have been pretty well picked 
out in committee, somebody must swallow the dough and the 
suet. It is an awful thing personally, to stand in this position 
to a ministry. 


One inference the British —_ must make from the whole, 


is that they want a Constitution. Some years ago they had some- 
thing talked of as such; but the people of England do not 
want a bad Constitution. The old mischief being removed, they 
now want one for good. A Constitution, is a code of laws the 
governors dare not break. It is a bound hedge assigned to the 
churchwardens and office-bearers of the state, by the sovereignty 
of the community saying to them ‘ Hitherto shall ye come and 
no farther.’ As it ia; Metiiichennn hold all they have, by the dis- 
cretion of a few hundred very indiscreet gentlemen. The aim 
and object of a constitution, is manifestly to embody the great 
lessons of history, and correct the vagaries of men acting under 
momentary fears and instant impressions, by introducing ele- 
ments derived from the world’s larger periods. Everything is 
a crisis, to a member of this present parliament; no man ever 
stood in a situation of such responsibility before, or was so well 
entitled to make all reasons bend to his necessities of state. 
Now the grand warning of extended experience is, that men who 
are allowed to do certain things, always do wrong. No man 
looks, for instance, on a suspension of the Habeas Corpus at 
any period gone by, but as an instrument for doing mischief 
which might have been prevented if the government could not 
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have suspended the Habeas Corpus. The ministry says, 
‘ We cannot go on without.’ The unflinching decision of History 
on which is, ‘Then you ought not to go on.’ Some governments 
cannot govern without torture,—some without ex post facto 
laws; all bad governments have a morsel of some kind which 
they roll beneath their tongues, and plead they cannot go on 
without. The verdict of mankind, not uttered by hourly in- 
stallments, but given every now and then in a voice like that 
which shook the Bourbons out of their tapestried halls, is 
that they know no reason why they should. The defect is in 
supposing that it is for the good of mankind they should go 
on;—in not seeing that the legitimate inference is, that they 
ought to be changed for those who can do better. Constitutional 
liberty, means having a government that shall be obliged to 
govern within certain rules. If you say you cannot,—dismount 
and make room for those that can. Imagine a man saying, ‘ My 
dear courser, I cannot ride unless I may havea bitt that will pull 
you on your haunches every time I twist my little finger; I must 
have a pair of spurs d@ feu d’enfer, or I cannot be responsible 


for keeping in the saddle; a whip of course, is a necessary of 


life; you must be prepared too to amble with your legs tied 
together, whenever I may wish the same; in short you must 
give up the totality of your habeas corpus whenever I desire ;_ it 
is on these terms alone, that I feel myself competent to take an 
airing; you must agree to all this, or you are an undone 
horse.’ If men were horses, such argument might do; but it 
lamentably overlooks the difference between equine and human 
reason. Why should men go without law, because their dele- 
gated lawgivers chuse to belawless? Is it a reasonable confidence 
in their lawgivers,—any more than it would be reasonable to 
leave it to the steward of an estate, whether there should be an 
estate at all? The case is plain, the Whigs have undone 
the bag ;—We want a Constitution. The world at large is only 
beginning to grope for knowledge of what a Constitution is. 
Most seem to think it means a form of government; and in 
England circumstances have not been such as to direct atten- 
tion specifically to the difference. The case may be altered now ; 
at all events the times are favourable for throwing light upon the 
question. 
England, then, is just entering on that phase, in which most 
of the continental nations have preceded her, of feeling for a 
constitution,—that is, for a code of rules it shall not be per- 
mitted to the acting government to break. Whether this can 
be effected without a crisis, or without waiting for a crisis, is 
what time only can decide. But the actual government has 
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decided to draw men’s minds to it in the strongest way that can 
be done by human art. It is plain that English as well as Irish, 
hold the administration of civil law by sufferance. It only re- 
quires a ministry with a point to push by martial law, and by 
martial law it will be pushed. The interest of Englishmen 
clearly is, that a ministry which cannot carry its point without 
martial law, shall have its Descendas before it puts its hobby 
into that air. Our forefathers had constitutional restrictions, 
and so must we. Theirs might be adapted to their own times ; 
but they were obsolete, gone-by, and harmful in ours, and 
therefore they were wisely superseded. We are left therefore in 
the gap between the pulling down a bad constitution and the 
setting up a better. Not by raw, rash acts of guess-work, but 
by turning the public mind for some half dozen years next 
following the Irish invasion, to extending, first, the knowledge of 
the gap,—next of the thing wanted to fill it,—and lastly of the 
means of substantially obtaining what is wanted. Itis not enough 
that there should be a vague horror, of martial law and similar 
extravagancies. Experience has shown in all countries in the pre- 
sent state of Europe, that it is in the nature of a representative 
government to push forward numbers of individuals, of large fears 
and narrow views,—mere gobemouches of all kinds of terrors,— 
men nursed in the lap of peace and affluence, and ready to 
decree by acclamation any measure of injustice, which they 
think will act as a blister on some distant part of the body 
politic and secure their own,—quiet cool men, ready to order a 
civil war any morning as they munch their breakfast, if the 
minister tells them it will conduce to the safety of their supper. 
Such men work admirably on a parish bill,—are the hope of 
their country upon a question of drainage or inclosure,—but 
utterly incompetent to be the depositaries of the personal 
freedom of their countrymen and the guardians of the Habeas 
Corpus. In fact the Habeas Corpus should have no guardians, 
except the bodies that it guards. A proposal for touching it, 
should be an act of resignation of the existing government. 
Look forward some score of years, and think what will be the 
world’s opinion of a country, where the law was that law was 
suspensible,—where the denial of justice was part of the required 
powers of an administration for the time being,—where it was 
possible to hear and think of such monstrosities as making a law 
that no man should have remedy against the actors under a 
given Act. There is a large gap in the ideas of a society where 
such things can be dreamed of. And for what end, but to 
enable a minister to do, what everybody ought to wish undone ; 
to gratify some personal ambition, some restless energy, or at 
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best to secure the execution of some darling wrong? If the 
people of England go on not finding out that they are blind 
and naked, it can only last till some daring scheme against 
themselves opens their eyes to their condition. ‘The landlords, 
for instance, have martial law in their view before they will give 
up the Corn Laws; they fat their yeomanry horses for that very 
chase. By their Irish bill, they cut off the fellow-feeling of two- 
fifths of the united country, against the hour of England’s dis- 
tress,—a «eed of generalship on a large scale, and worthy 
of agrarian genius, With the same tameness that the gross 
and pursy juste milieu see Ireland invaded, they would see 
Yorkshire, if the same wisdom told them it was necessary, and 
their particular toad-stool was in a Southern county. There 
must be an end of this ‘ tyranny avowed ;’ for it is avowed,— 
the records of Parliament are there to state, that the Whigs 
came forward and avowed it was a tyranny and a gross one, and 
Sor that they liked it better. There has been no shuffling; the 
thing has been laid down in its enormity. Evil may be our 
good, as well as the Whigs’ ; the chances are all the greater that 
the English people may think of laying it to heart. 

What would be thought of military leaders, who, after being 
brought forward by the people on their shields in an hour of 
crisis, and then invited to go forward and show the way to 
reaping the fruits of victory, should say ‘ Stay a little; we 
must commune with the enemy, and get his help bitterly to 
coerce certain battalions of you. We must try to please him ; 
and if we propose more than we follow up, you must understand 
that it was to appear willing in his eyes, and prevent his point- 
blank refusing to co-operate. The secret of directing an army, 
is always to have the enemy in the plot. It tends to peace, and 
the orderly settling of things; as you will see.’ This is pre- 
cisely what the Whig leaders have done. They know that a 

eople at large is a slow agent; disunited, and each part easily 
induced to act against the other; a very tool for tricking, 
except in those rare moments when the strategic spirit rushes 
on every private of the force in the shape of one irresistible cry 
of Forward. The salvation of nations is, that governors 
always miscalculate this point. It comes on them like a thief 
in the night; when the good man of the ministry least dreamed 
of its arrival. 

The ministers are possibly mistaken in thinking there is as 
little feeling out of doors for Ireland, as in the houses where the 
liberties of the country are made and unmade. The English people 
have viewed the Irish as their fellow-labourers, and in fact the 
turning-point in their Reform. Numbers of them are filled with 
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recollections of Irish gallantry and Irish good fellowship ; things 
are not where they were, when an [rishman was a hobgoblin of 
the stage, a sort of helot, whether in the higher or lower 
classes, produced to pamper English superiorities. The 
ministers had forgotten the steam-boats, when they went back 
to Tory times for precedents. They overlooked the’ host of 
Irish writers who had as effectually linked the feelings of 
Englishmen with the merry misery of the Irish peasant, as with 
the grave endurance and stout resistance of the Scotch. The 
strong and general feeling in England is, that all Irish misery 
springs from wrongs. Those who have seen Ireland, know it; 
and those who have not, take their word. An insolent ascen- 
dancy, of just such a kind as if the Normans were prancing 
about in chain mail to this day in England, and backed by an 
insulting church establishment of the same nature as if catholi- 
cism had _ been established by ‘ Colkitto’s.’ myrmidons in 
defiance of the English people, keeps the vast majority of the 
Irish people in the situation of slaves looking to all points of 
the horizon for any aid that will break their fetters. If some- 
thing is not done, a fleet of steam-boats from the United States 
will some fine morning be the Euthanasia of the Irish struggle. 

The ministry in fact have staked their existence on the dice. 
If heaven sends themall sixes, they may get on; but if there comes 
the smallest check, they will discover the rottenness of the 
position nothing could hinder them from taking. They have 
gone on against the loudest avowals in the House of Commons, 
that the occasion justified resistance far more than their own 
applauded case of America. No such phenomenon was ever 
exhibited before ; a people was never pushed upon a civil war 
by a House of Commons, one side of which took glory to itself 
fur the monstrosity of the tyranny, and the other virtually 
avowed the duty of resistance. Such an intensity of weakness, 
was reserved for Whiggery. What will come of it, those that 
live will know; but it is a glorious prize for the active ‘ move- 
ment’ party; itis nuts for the zealous republicans, here and 
everywhere. The more moderate ones would have gone down 
upon their knees to prevent it; but what can they do,—can 
they arrest the course of fate, or pretend to stay the optimism 
that is in the world? Submission was made for man; and if 
Providence have chosen the Whigs for leaders into the 
promised land, there is nothing left but bowing to the dis- 
pensation. 

How small is the use of history,—to those who have neither 
ears to hear, nor eyes to see. No statesman, however bad, per- 
haps ever failed to speculate upon a niche. Laud with his 
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Thorow, and his fellow-workman Strafford, undoubtedly 
intended to occupy a lofty station; and so they do, with the 
trivial accident of losing their heads by the way. Much of the 
merit of a measure is in its exit; and those who put on their 
harness, are not to boast as those who put it off. The ministry 
have chosen to harness themselves against poor Ireland, and 
will most probably succeed in their immediate object of putting 
down; but they have laid the foundation of changes, of which 
they must have a long telescope to see the end, and which are 
very likely to be as anti-Whiggish in their termination as their 
worst enemies could desire. It is plain the Whigs are one of 
three not very unequally balanced parties in the country. One 
of these was their natural enemy, and must continue so; not 
even hostility to the people, could appease the wide enmity and 
leave the Whigs in possession of the spoils of place. With the 
other party they have now broken, as far as regards any sub- 
stantial confidence or faith. The Radicals, (who are the masses), 
must play out the game, stepping on the shoulders of either 
enemy that will betray the other, and trusting to the good use 
of opportunities to resist them both. The position is at least 
an interesting one; and since the Long Parliament, the 
reasonable friends of popular rights never stood so fair before. 
They have all the benefit of the game, without the responsi- 
bility. Eight millions of people have been taught to look on 
them, as those that would have helped them if they could. 
The represented may have been slack, but the representatives 
in Parliament have not. They have stood well to their work, 
and some good knights have won their spurs, to be used with 
better chances another day. If the Irish are wise, they will 
not despond ; still less break off communion with the cause of 
freedom in England. We are all in the same net, and there is 
nothing to be done but gnaw a mesh asunder where we can, 
without asking whether Jew or Greek is tohave the instant benefit. 
There is no use in getting into a passion with a nation ; there 
are good and bad in all, and the good do the best they can, and 
the bad the worst. Strength is in union,—and in the eschewing 
of that basest of all policies, the true test of enemies in dis- 
guise, which props up one evil by descanting on the non-removal 
of another. Drive the pick-axe wherever it will go best and 
farthest. He that shakes slavery in the West Indies, gives it a 
push in the half-way house of Ireland ; and commercial freedom 
at Liverpool, will re-act on the equality of creeds throughout 
the empire. 

It may be urged that many of these considerations are too 
late; though it was no fault of this Review if the ministry would 
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not wait for the First of April. They may be so or not; it 
is uncertain as all things are. In one shape, however, they 
are not too late. If the ministers have thrown the die in the 
legislature, it is not absolutely impossible that they may still 
possess some influence over the execution of their own laws. 
They cannot be expected to have much; for as they never had 
the vigour to put a new garrison into the Horse-Guards, the 

must look for everything from that source to be directed in the 
spirit of bitterest hostility. If there is the ministers man, there 
will be the Horse-Guards man to look after him. Woe to the 
individual, who shall have any ambition to serve again, and shall 
do the Lord’s work slackly in Ireland. A cross against a man’s 
name in the list of promotion is not so easily rubbed off, as that 
it should be incurred for other men’s convenience. The army 
have no scruples upon such influence; they do not do it in ill 
intent, but in innocence. It is not long since the writer of 
this was president of what is called a ‘ General Regimental 
Court-Martial,’ in Ireland; and a superior officer directed 
him to ‘ Tell the Court it was the General’s particular desire 
that this man should be tried by a General Regimental Court.’ 
And on the hearer’s looking what was taken for non-com- 
prehensive, the words were repeated in the benevolent tone 
which is meant to give a stupid man the chance of under- 
standing at twice, what he fails to do at once. Now the 
meaning of this, in plain English, was, ‘Tell the Court it is 
the General’s particular desire this man should be transported 
if they can;’ for what is called a General Regimental Court 
has the power of transportation, and what is simply called 
a Regimental Court has not. Now suppose this president had 
refused. In two or three weeks, he had to appear before the 
General that ‘ particularly desired ; who had it in his power to 
do all a man prepared, can do to puzzle another that must act 
upon the moment,—who could demand of him to perform every- 
thing that was obsolete and therefore not practised, and every- 
thing that was new and therefore imperfectly known,—and who 
upon the slightest failure, could make a remark against his name 
which should attach to him for life. In two or three months, he 
had to present himself to the other superior officer, to request 
him to certify that he was a proper subject for promotion ;— 
was it likely that he should offend him by any useless violence of 
virtue? And all this was done in no ill intent. There was no 
malice, no cruelty designed ; it was the simple exertion of what 
military persons think the fairest of all agency. The actaal 
agents were the most regular and orderly of men; pure military 
automata, that would not commit themselves by an irregulanty, 
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if they knew it, though it was to save anation. But how many 
Irishmen will be sent before the Whig courts-martial, with a 
recommendation from the General commanding? The officers 
likely to be appointed after all the cutting-down that has been 
practised on the Bill, may not be precisely in the situation above 
described ; but they will be in one closely akin to it. If one 
sharp confidential man be put forward by the Horse-Guards 
into each court, there is an end of the independence of all 
except the martyrs. There is no doubt that military officers 
may decide with great impartiality when there is nothing to 
bias them; but the question is, whether they will decide so 
when there is,—and whether they are not, of all living men, 
those who if they act independently in circumstances of trial, 
must do it at the greatest expense of individual prospects and 
well-being. When evidence is brought before the House of 
Commons of the evil deeds of Courts Martial in time past, it is 
quashed on the ground of pain to relatives. It will be much 
more painful, to the relatives that are tocome. There is won- 
derful nicety about what is done and over; and equal careless- 
ness about what is still to do. It will be vast consolation to the 
relatives of those who are to be transported for being out of 
bounds, that Sir Edward Crosbie’s relatives were spared the 
pain of hearing his murder commented upon with indignation. 

Where a larger country holds a smaller in a legislative union, 
it clearly ought to do one of two things,—either make the 
union comfortable to the smaller country, or quietly give it up. 
All else is tyranny ; and tyranny does not last; and what does 
not last, is sure to fall. Men cannot and will not go on in the 
old throat-cutting way; and so the Whigs will find. There 
must be reason, there must be some aim for the public happi- 
ness, and for such causes men will fight. But they will not 
fight for the convenience of a ministry; or not fight long. The 
ministers may hold out ‘to the death ;’ but they may die by 
themselves. The fighters may be willing to fight; but who will 
keep the fighters? Two-thirds of the British people believe 
the objects for which Ireland is deprived of law, to be decidedly 
opposed to their own immediate interests. They not only do 
not believe in the necessity, but they believe against it; they 
believe that if the truth were told, the necessity would be the 
other way. 

The great comfort in all this, is the certainty that final good 
will come of it. It is all only stirring the soil, for the great 
harvest of haman advancement. Who knows, but it 1s destined 
to advance the cause of rational government by half a century. 


All great goods have sprung from great ills. The evil is great 
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enough ; and it only remains to see whether there is the usual 
connexion with the consequence. 

A curious contrast is all this time presented, between the 
ardour of the ministry to resort to extreme measures in Ireland, 
and their placability where the Crown and people of Great 
Britain are really suffering wrong and insult. A race of colonial 
bullies whom nothing but the interference of the British admi- 
nistration prevents from being crushed like cockroaches by their 
own negroes, may insult the head of the government and organize 
associations for illegal violence upon their countrymen, and 
the ministers as meek as mice shall be arranging with the home 
branch of the cart-whip dynasty the price at which they will 
consent to abate their nuisance. The whole horse has been 
paid for by the British public by a poll-tax, and when the ques- 
tion is of substituting working in harness for drawing by the tail, 
the ministry is in negotiation with the barbarian for paying him 
the price of the horse over again as the price of his consent. 
The slave-owner, whose slave and all he has, has been bought 
for him once out of the pockets of the British public,—is to 
be told he shall be paid the price over again, on condition 
that he will consent to employ free labour afterwards. Why 
is not he rather charged with the difference between the expense 
of slave labour and of free? And why is not he asked to 
lay down the cost of protecting him from the just retribution 
which his own obstinacy has brought almost upon his head ? 

How much money has been paid by the British labourer and 
manufacturer, to support slavery already? Let us see a balance 
sheet, in which this and the other items named shall be put 
down ; and then show how much is owing to the men of the cow- 
skin. Will not the Irish members help us in this? Cannot 
some confidence be put in them, that they will stand up in a 
mass in defence of the general empire upon this point, and trust 
to the gratitude of the whole community when the time shall 
come for showing it? Let them consider well, how strongly 
this would tend to combine the general interest with theirs. 
Let them reflect in what numerous classes, hostile it may be to 
them hitherto on many points of belief or prejudice, this would 
quash the feeling of distrust, and substitute the confidence of 
fellow-labourers in one great cause. If the Irish members will 
come forward as one man, and stand in the gap between the 
English people and their enemies on the West Indian question, 
whatever may be the event they will not fail in one point,—the 
securing an adhesion to the cause of Ireland, which first or last 
will vastly overbalance the pany efforts of the cabinet to 
yaise themselves in the eyes of their enemies by the depression of 
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a gallant people. All good feelings will join and link themselves. 
The hearts of the legislature ‘ thrill at Poland ;’ but consider- 
ing ‘ the condition of the country,’ ‘ the distress,’ &c. they 
cannot reconcile it to their consciences to grant any public 
— to assist the persecuted Poles. They will have no such 
scruples, with respect to the persecuting West-Indians. At this 
moment, unless all surmise is wrong, they are haggling with 
them, to know the lowest price at which they will sell their 
nuisance. Could not something be done upon this point, which 
should carry the name of Ireland into the far-off divisions of 
the globe, and give her one more link with the everywhere 
rising cause of man and of humanity ? 





PostTscRIPT TO THE ARTICLE ON EquiTABLE ADJUSTMENT IN THE 
PRESENT NUMBER. 


A provincial paper has started two objections to the contents 
of this Article ; which will be taken in succession. 
‘Jf then this calculation be correct, the fundholders and not the 


public have been wronged by the alterations in the value of money. 
But are not the whole of the calculations of Mr. Mushet and Mr. 
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Childs vitiated by the assumption that the difference between the mint 
and the market price of gold measured the depreciation of paper 
money? Was not the price of gold itself lowered by none being 
required for the circulating currency ?’ 


‘ We should be glad if he [Mr. Childs] would favour us with his 
opinion on this question, and to learn from him what difference an 
addition of 5 or 74 per cent to Mushet’s estimate of the extent of de- 
preciation of paper would make in the result of his calculation.’— 
Manchester Times. 16 March, 1833. 


The question then is, whether, supposing such a fact to have 
existed, its operation would be against the general results stated 
by Messrs. Mushet and Childs, or in favour of them. Assume 
then that the calculators have not rated the depreciation high 
enough, and that it ought to have been rated, for instance, at 
one-twentieth more than was done, throughout. The first effect 
will be, to increase each of the losses of the old or original 
fundholders by one-twentieth; and of consequence the 
amount of each and all of these losses at compound interest 
to 1821, will be increased in the same proportion. In the 
same manner the several gains and losses arising from 
the difference between the depreciations at the two moments 
of lending and receiving the interest, must be increased by 
one-twentieth ; for if each of these two depreciations is to 
be increased by a twentieth, their difference, which is the 
element of gain or loss, will be increased in the same ratio; 
and the amounts at compound interest to 1821, and the balance 
of these amounts, and the yearly value of that balance, will be 
increased in the same also. So also the Gain to the fundholders 
arising out of the debt contracted above that redeemed from 
1800 to 1821 having been contracted in an inferior currency, 
must be increased by the same addition of one-twentieth ; for 
it was contracted in a currency whose depreciation was greater 
by a twentieth than was reckoned for. The final consequence 
therefore is, to increase the ‘Annual permanent result to the 
Fundholders,’ as given in the ‘ General Abstract’ in p. 273 for 
any particular rate of interest, by one-twentieth ;—that is to 
say, to make the annual Loss greater in the case where interest 
was reckoned at 5 per cent, and the annual Gain where it was 
reckoned at 3. And the same if the depreciation had been 
underrated in any other proportion. 

At the same time there may be great doubt whether there 
was any such thing as a fall in the value of gold from the cause 
assigned. 410 millions were borrowed and expended between 
1800 and 1821, principally in loans and foreign wars; and the 
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question is, whether much of the 40 millions (for that must 
have been the utmost amount) of gold thrown out of employ- 
ment in the English currency, could have staid to cheapen 
bullion at home, or have produced any sensible effect by being 
thrown, at the average rate of about two millions a year, upon 
the market of the universe. If, however, it was so,—the conse- 
quence would seem to be, to give the fundholders at 5 per cent 
a claim for an additional yearly sum, proportioned to the ad- 
dition to the estimate of depreciation. 

The other objection is to the illustration of paying the lender 
with a pound of mutton; and may be answered in less space. 
In fact it has perhaps arisen altogether from the want of sufficient 
explanation in the original statement ; and circumstances here- 
after mentioned having induced the cancel of a leaf, advantage 
has been taken of it to try to supply the defect. 


‘It would, indeed, be robbery to give less for the man’s leg of 
mutton than he consented to take for it during a famine. But the 
question comes, whether its price was raised by the scarcity of meat, 
or the over abundance of money.’-— Manchester Times. Ib. 


That question is settled by the fact, that the leg of mutton 
answer is only intended to apply to the case where the rise of 
price shall be urged as having arisen from the scarcity of meat. 
If it is urged as arising from the over abundance of money, 
then the other is the answer; to wit, that the fundholders have 
after all been underpaid. The answers must not be put to the 
wrong objections, and then declared not to fit. 

Finally, as this Postcript was on the point of being printed, 
information was received from Mr. Childs, that he imagined he 
had discovered an error in Mr. Mushet, consisting in employing 
in the calculation of the Gain of the fundholders (in the last 
article but one in the General Abstract in p. 273 of this Number), 
the proportion of 12/. 13s. 7d. to 871. 6s. 5d. instead of to 1002. 
There has hardly been time for giving to the point the con- 
sideration it demands ; but there has appeared sufficient ground 
to induce the alteration of the results in p. 273. If the debt 
(to take round numbers) had been contracted in money of 
which 100 nominal pounds were intrinsically worth only 80/., 
and the interest (suppose 5 per cent) is now paid in pounds of 
substantial value ;—five pounds interest are in fact paid for 
every 80/. instead of every 100/. And the proper interest for 
801. would be 4/.; the interest thereof is 1/. too much, or 
#0, of the actual interest paid. Mr. Mushet seems to have 
reckoned 28. If the alteration is right, it would have given 
Mr. Mushetavictory instead of something like a failure. It would 
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have shown a loss to the fundholders even upon the calculation 
of simple interest at 5 per cent; and would probably have 
produced a powerful effect on the public mind. As it is, Mr. 
Childs’s correction is worth six millions to the fundholders ; 
they will therefore probably look into it, and see whether it is 
maintainable or not. If it is, the final result will be,—that in- 
stead of the fundholders having ‘ for many years received twice 
as much interest as is their due,’ the value of nearly eight 
millions and a half is owing to them, and likely to be. 





CorRECTIONS IN PRECEDING NuMBERs. 


In No. XXXITII, p. 242, 1. 30, for another on B, read another 
on C, 


In No. XXXV, p. 34, 1.35, for this country read in this country. 
p. 131, l. 4, for eternal read external. 
p- 158, 1. 8, after equal length insert a comma. 


p. 161, 2. 2, after being the simplest. insert 
Harmonic notes of this kind may be called 
stopped Harmonics, as being produced on 
a stopped string ; while the A eee may be 
called open Harmonics, as being produced 
on an open or un-stopped string. 


p- 230, 1. 19, for the original owner would have 
spent it another way, videlicet upon tailors. 
read the tailor would have equally spent it 
another way, videlicet upon tailor’s journey- 
men. In /. 27, after the loss of the tailors, 
insert (putting out of sight the loss to the 
consumer, ) 


p. 232, 1, 10, for intervention read inyention. 
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A. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or the Natural History of the Birds of the 
United States, by Alexander Wilson, &c. &c., 138—reviewed, 142—his anecdote 
of an imprisoned mouse, i6.—description of the Bald Eagle, 143—of the Mocking 
Bird, 147—man attacked by a Vulture, 154—the Owl bya union of small birds, id. 


American Zoology, 138—mental effects resulting from a mere contemplation of the 
works of Nature, }40—effects of the sudden transition from an Arctic winter to 
the return of Spring, described, 141—remarks on the systematic classifications 

-and nomenclature of Birds, i6.—the appeal to humanity of an imprisoned mouse, 
142—Wilson’s description of the Bald Eagle, 143—the Fish Hawk robbed of his 
prey by the Eagle, 144—the Eagle as described by Mr. Audubon, ¢4.—character 
of the Bald Eagle by Franklin, 145—picture of a flood on the Mississippi, 
146 —description of the Mocking Bird, 147—immense flocks of pigeons observed 
on an American tour, 149—description of a cedar-swamp, 151]—Audubon’s 
description of himself, when returning from a journey in search of rare birds and 
plants, #i—sketch of American hospitality to Audubon, the naturalist, 152— 
instance of a Vulture made to disgorge his booty by an Eagle, 154—of a man 
attacked by a Vulture, #4—the Owl attacked by unions of the smaller birds, 7d. 


Answer to an Amateur, Notice, 256. 
Arctic Current, course of the, 187. 
Auburn, in North America, plan and discipline of the prison at, 327. 


Audubon, J J., his Ornithological Biography, or an account of the habits of the 
Birds of the United States of America, &c. reviewed, 133. 


Austin on Jurisprudence, 237—See Jurisprudence. 


B. 

Bald Eagle, description of the, 143—its character by Dr. Franklin, 148. 

Birds, remarks on the classification and nomenclature of, 141. 

Baltimore, account of the City Hotel at, 336. 

Bank Chartier, Report of Secret Committee on, 76—Committee unable to give a 
decided opinion from the information received, i4.—Bank not prepared to meet a 
political demand for gold, 77—observations thereon, 78—-Bank rule for the 
regulation of its paper issues, is.—its pretension to exclusive means of regulating 
by the state of foreign exchanges, 79—explanatory remarks on it, ib. e¢ seg.— 
reasons shown that the Country bankers and the Bank of England regulate their 
issue on the same principle, 82—great reserve of information on the part of the 
Bank respecting its profits, 83. 

Bovth, Henry, his Free Trade as it affects the people, &c., reviewed, 366. 

Boston, in North America, expense of living at, 334. 


Bowring, Dr., his evidence relative to the Silk Trade, misquoted to suit the 
purposes of the prohibitionists, 18. 


———— his Third Report on the Public Accounts of France, 200 


Boys, Edward, Commander R. N., his remarks, &c , on the practicability and adyan- 
tages of a Sandwich or Downs Harbour, &c., reviewed, 466, 
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C. 
Cedar Swamp, descripticn of a, 151 
Civil Year, regulated by the priests for political purposes, 66 
Cobbett's Weekly Register, Sept. 8, 1832, 263 : 


Commercial and Financial Policy, Letters on, by Colonel Torrens, reviewed, 168— 
extract, what implied by improvement of trade, and how practicable by legislative 
enactment, 169—ineflicacy of the means asserted, ib.—the author’s objections to 
the free trade system answered, 170 et segg.—tendency of the author’s arguments 
175 


, Two additional Letters on the same subject, 421 
—complaint in the last that critical notice should have been taken while the 
letters were incomplete answered, 422—defence against the charge of plagiarism 
in the * True Theorv of Rent’ and ‘Catechism on the Corn Laws,’ 423 et seq.— 
reviewer’s defence of what he said respecting sending goods to South America, 
425—respecting effects from alterations in the value of gold, 426 





Corrections in No. xxxiv. for October, 1832, 255 
in No. xxxiii and xxxv., 518 


Crime in France, Guerry on the Statistics of, 353—what ought to be the mode of 
arrangement and publication of statistical inquiries, 76.—sentiments of a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies on the subject, 354—-M.Guerry appointed in 1829 to collect 
the moral statistics of France, ib.—the adoption of coloured maps for the publication 
of them, ié.—sources of inquiry, 355—the number of commitments preferred to 
that of convictions as the basis of calculation, #6.—objection to the departmental 
division in the maps, answered, 356—proportions of crimes against the Person, 
for the five great regions of France, North, South, East, West, and centre, ii— 
of crimes against Property, 357—observations on them, ib.—description of the 
work, ib. e¢ seg.—gradual diminution from the year 1825 to 1830 of the worst 
crimes against the Person, and gradual increase of those against Property, 358— 
crime considered as the result of ignorance or education, 359 et segg.—as to sex 
and season, 363—proportions of the sexes killed in adultery, is.—from seductions 
and other irregular connexions, id. e¢ seg.—-crime as the result of poverty consi- 
dered, 364 

Currents of the Ocean, Major Rennell on the, 176—the subject little understood 
until of late years, 4.—character of Major Rennell’s work, ib—the South Atlantic 
current the prime moverof many others, 177—origin and progress of the primary 
motive power considered, iJ.—currents distinguished into twokinds by theauthor, 
178—course of the Lagullas stream as ascertained by captains Hamilton, Alsager, 
and Wilson, i6.—the knowledge of currents greatly aided by the invention of the 
chronometer, 179—effect of the Guineacurrent on that of the South Atlantic, #6.— 
nature and course of the Equitorial current, i6.—remarks on the Caribbean or 
Colombian Sea, by Major Rennell, 180 e¢ seg.—on the Mexican Gulf,182—on the 
Florida, or Gulf-stream, 183—its warmth first noticed in England by Sir Charles 
Blagden, 184—previously discovered by Dr. Franklin, #.—an account of the 
Fucus Natans, or Gulf-weed, 186—of the course of the Arctic current, 187—of 
the North Atlantic current, 188—of the North African current, 188 et seqg.—of 
the Plata current, 191—difficulty of forming a perfect system of oceanic currents, 
192—effect of the winds on them considered, 193—great merit of the charts of 
Major Rennell, 194 


dD. 


De la Statue de la reine Nantechild, et par occasion, des révolutions de l’art en 
France, au moyen age; par M. Charles Magnin, reviewed, 101—occasion of the 
Essay, 102—theory which the essay is written to maintain, ib,—See Sculpture in 


the Middle Ages. 
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Dove John, his Life of Andrew Marvell, the celebrated patriot, with extracts, &c., 
reviewed, 84 


Dramatic Literature, 31—the phrase ‘legitimate drama’ best interpreted by that 
of ‘ dramatic monopoly,’ ¢6.—evidence before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons respecting the patent theatres, partial and interested, 32—absurdity of 
restricting what is termed the legitimate drama to the patent theatres, 33—con- 
sequences of dramatic monopoly, 36—character of the drama in its early days, 7b. 
et seq—change of public taste and corresponding character of the drama of the 
present day, 37 et seg.—decline of the public taste for the drama crroneously 
asserted, and real causes of its discouragement assigned, 38 e¢ sey.— extract from 
the Report respecting the licensing of theatres, 40—objections to the authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain in regard to theatres, 7%. et segq. 


Du Journalisme, Art. 1. Revue Encyclopédique, Publiée, par M M. H. Carnot et P* 
roux, reviewed, 195 


Dutch War, Considerations on the Policy, Justice, and Consequences of the ; by 
Vindex, reviewed, 249—extract, ambition asserted to be the real cause of War, 
ib.—answered by another view of the case, in regard to the French Republic, 250 
—extract, question what the cause of the present Dutch War. #/.—answered, 
tb. et seqq. 

E. 

Empiric and Philosophic Statesmen, 279—Sir Robert Walpole’s acknowledgment to 
Mr. Fox that he derived no pleasure from literary pursuits, 279—Hume’s opinion 
of them, 7j—the ambition of title a despicable one, 280—the fame of Cesar 
independent of it, i.—extract of Cicero's address to Cesar in his Oration for M. 
Marcellus, i4.—remarks of M. Quesnay on produit net, 2831—compared with the 
result of subsequent investigations, 2J.—universal tendency of social regulations to 
subject the poor to the mercy of the rich, ¢b. e¢ seg.—extract on the prevalent 
dislike of hommes a systémes, 252—wretched condition of the French peasantry 
previous to the Revolution, 283 e¢ seg.—opinions of M. Turgot respecting the 
impot territorial, 234—authorities quoted in support of the political education of 
the people, 285—characters of Turgot, Pitt, and Fox as statesmen compared, 287 
—rematks on their respective courses of education, 7.—on the absurd prejudice 
of France and England being natural enemies, 288—continental commotions, 7d. 
character of the orations of Pitt and Fox, 289—blunders of Pitt respecting the 
Poor-laws exposed, i6.--extract from Turgot’s proposal respecting Corvées, 290 
et seqg.—extracts from his letter to Dr. Price, 291 e¢ segqg.—the erroneous opinions 
formed of him by his contemporaries, 296—remarks on the political character of 
Burke, 7).—the spirit of independence in Burke and Marvell compared, 297— 
the relative merits of * practical men’ and ‘ theorists’ considered in the instances 
of Turgot and Neckar, i6.—Adam Smith’s opinion of Neckar, 298—the grand 
principle of Napoleon’s war system described, 7b.—general remarks on the 
statesmen and rulers of England, 299—qualifications of a great orator or states- 
man, #/.—objection that the fundholders and not the public have been losers by 
the alterations in the value of money answered, 516 et seq. 


Equatorial Current, nature and cause of the, 179 


Equitable Adjustment, 263—the question what it is, considered, 2b. et segg.—observa- 
tions on the progress of the national debt, 264—fundholders defrauded by the 
issue of fictitious paper, i2.—full value of the taxes secured by ad valorem duties, 
ib—consequences of the return to cash payments, 265—Tables of Loss and Gain 
to the Fundbolders, 268—argument for 5 per cent or a little under being fair 
interest for money, 274—attempt to set aside old compacts by fallacious 
arguments, iJ.—the attempt attributable more to a want of right comprehension 
than dishonesty, 275—pledges of candidates for seats in the reformed parliament 
respecting the national debt, 276 e¢ seg.—Cobbett’s scheme respecting it, 278— 
remarks on it, id. 
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Esquirol, M., his Question médical-légale sur l’isolement des aliénés, reviewed, 
129 


Essai sur la Statistique Morale de la France, avec Cartes, par A. M. Guerry, 
reviewed, 353—See Crime in France. 


Evidence before the Select Committee on the Silk Trade, 1.—See Silk Trade. 


F. 


Family Classical Library—Plutarch’s Lives—Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, 43— 
See Gracchi. 


Fauna Boreali-Americana, or the Zoology of the Northern Parts of British Ame- 
rica, &c. &c., by W. Swainson, Esq. F. R.S., reviewed, 138—effects on the mind 
of the sudden transition from an Arctic winter to the return of spring, 141— 
character of the work, 142. 


Florida or Gulf Stream, remarks on the, 183. 


Free Trade as it affects the people, &c., by Henry Booth, reviewed, 366—observa- 
tions on the use of the terms, ‘ abstract principles’ and ‘abstract speculation,’ 
ib. et seq.—the gain of the monopolist a double loss to the people, 368—futility of 
axioms, ib.—the assertion that trade protected by high duties yields no increased 
profits controverted, 369—food the basis of population, is.—argument for free 
trade, that the merchant should be allowed to purchase at the cheapest rate, 370— 
taxation partial in favour of the higher classes, 372—oppressive and selfish con- 
duct of the aristocracy, 373—fallacious argument of the landholders in support of 
their monopoly, 374. 


Fucus Natans, account of the, 186. 


G. 
Guilianiad, or Guitarist’s Monthly Magazine, Nos. I. II. III, reviewed, 471. 


Gracchi, (The), 43—misrepresentations of their character, 44—brief account of 
their parentage, and especially of their mother, Cornelia, 7, e¢ seg.—his ready 
acceptance by Tiberius of Claudia the daughter of Appius Claudius as his wife, 
46—Tiberius elected tribune of the people, ib.— ill consequences of a dis- 
banded soldiery obviated by the law of Licinius, is.—growth of a rapacious 
and insolent aristocracy, 47—its pernicious influence as related by Pely- 
bius, #4.—extract from Sallust on the same subject, 49—exertions of Tiberius 
for the amelioration of the oppressed condition of the people, id. et seqq. 
—account of the Licinian Law by Plutarch and Appian, 52, e¢ seg.—the 
attempts at reform by Tiberius frustrated by M. Octavius and the Senate, 54— 
brings Octavius before the people, who is deposed from his office by their 
decision, id.—bill of Tiberius for the enforcement of the Licinian Law proposed 
to the people and passed, #4.—Tiberius and three hundred of his friends killed 
by the Patricians at the instigation of Scipio Nasica, 55—the case of Tiberius 
and his virtuous endeavours assimilated to the Reform effected by Earl Grey, in 
all but its sad catastrophe, 7b.—the policy of Tiberius defended against the 
slanderous attacks of subsequent writers, 56, e¢ segg.—remarks on the character 
of the Roman people of that day, 63—power of the priests to regulate the civil 
year to suit their political purposes, 66—extract from Rollin respecting the death 
of Scipio Zmilianus, 69—his assertions refuted, 70—the tribunate obtained by 
Caius Gracchus, ib,—statement of his principal reform measures, 15.—revives 
the Agrarian law which is passed, 71—machinations of the Senate to effect his 
death, ib.—driven to extremities, is slain at his own desire by his slave, 72—sub- 
sequent behaviour of Cornelia, ib.—state of Rome after the death of the Gracchi, 
73, et seqq. 


Guerry on the Statistics of Crime in France, 353,—See Crime in France. 
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Guinea Current, effect of the on that of the South Atlantic, 179. 


H. 


Harmonics of the Violin, 155—the theory of producing harmonic notes delivered 
in the style of Cobbett, 156, e¢ segg.— mode of touching the string, 158—effects of 
its several harmonic divisions, 159. 


Harmonicon, a Monthly Journal of Music, reviewed, 471. 


Heart and Mind of the insane, state of while at home described, 131—change 
when withdrawn from previous influences, 133, 


I. J. 
Inning, meaning of the term, 407. 


Insane, Esquirol on the treatment of the, 129—necessity of a legal specification of 
the cases which should subject the persons and property of the insane to re- 
straint, and of rules for the exercise of it. is.—inquiry into the necessity and use 
of insulation in such cases, 130—beneficial effects of change of place and sur- 
rounding objects, i.—the state of heart and mind of the insane while at home 
described, 131—the change when withdrawn from previous influences, 133— 
five grounds to warrant the insulation of the insane, 134—objections answered, 
and cases in which it may be dispensed with, 26.—its modes and period of dura- 
tion considered, 135—objections of M. Esquirol to a proposed law in France re- 
specting insane persons, 136—avowed difficulty of framing a law on the sub- 
ject, 137—objects of such a law suggested, 26.—brief critical remark on the 
work, 138. 


Investigation of the Currents of the Atlantic Ocean, and of those which prevail 
between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic, by the late Major James Rennell 
F. R.S., reviewed, 176. 


Jefferson, his sentiments on Slavery, 348. 


Journalism, correctness of the name for the thing, 195—the reputation of writers 
connected with the Public Press differently estimated in England and in France, 
ib. et seg.—state of Journalism in France at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, 197—its control under the power of Bonaparte, ib.—difference of duty, size, 
and matter, of the English newspaper and French journal, 198, e¢ seqgg.—remarks 
on a London morning paper, 199, ef segg.—great advantages that would arise 
from the encouragement of political discussion in them, 203—the power of the 
Press accounted for, 204—the character of Journalism in England materially 
injured by the Stamp, 205—advantages that would result from its abolition 
specified, #b. e¢ segg.—a better understanding and intimacy between the Journalist 
and his readers recommended, 207. 


Ireland, 500—impolicy of harsh measures towards her, #/.—ground of risking them, 
the presumption that the independence of Ireland would be disliked by the 
people of England, 501—a republican government less objectionable to the 
people than the inconvenience of obtaining it, i—Ireland a mere warren for the 
aristocracy, 16.—popular ground of objection to a separation of the two countries, 
merely its being considered as the smaller of two evils in regard to the 
process of effecting it, 502—the power of Ireland to withstand that of the Eng- 
lish government considered, 74.—how far the coercive measures of the English 
government may be rendered effectual by party divisions in Ireland, considered, 
503—impolicy of resorting to measures that they may not be able to enforce, ib.— 
uncertainty that having carried the coercive, they shall be able to carry the con- 
ciliatory, measure, 504—necessity of caution in ministers to render the Reform 
beneficial to the country, #5.—a Constitution a desideratum still to the British 
people, 506—martial law and the violation of the Habeas Corpus Act to be strenu- 
ously opposed, 508—the good of Ireland popular in England, 509—difference 
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between a ‘ General Regimental Court Martial’ and a simply ‘ Regimental 
Court,’ 512—dependent situation of the officers of Military Courts, ¢. 


Jurisprudence, Austin on, 237—extract from Hobbes on the necessity and use of 
correct definitions in science, i+. et seqq.--the moral sciences greatly deficient in 
that respect, 239—remarks on the present state of moral science, 240—extract 
on the subject from an unpublished work of Jeremy Bentham, 241—advance of 
sympathy with age and experience, 242—extract from Bentham on the neces- 
sity of a more correct adaptation of names to the nature of the several objects sig- 
nified, 243—extract from Mr. Anstin on the propriety of what are termed Rights 
giving place to utility and justice, 244, e¢ segg.—remarks on the evils of verbal 
ambiguities by Bacon and Hobbes, 246, e¢ seg.—-concluding observations on the 
subject, 247, e¢ seg.—character of the work, 249. 


K. 


Kay, James Phillips, M.D., his Moral and Physical Condition of the Working 
Classes in Manchester, reviewed, 380. 


L. 


Lagullas Stream, its course as ascertained by Captains Hamilton, Alsager, and 
Wilson, 178. 


Linded Interest, causes of distress of the, 108—objectionable conduct of the 
Aristocracy, 109—indemnification for its results on themselves sought in the corn 
laws, ib.—character of the landed interest, 110—repeal of the corn laws the 
only way to make them reformers, #/.—brief remarks on the present condition 
of landlords and their property, 111 et seqg.—consequence of a repeal of the corn 
laws to the farmers and labourers, 112—taxation of the landed interest considered, 
113 e¢ segg.—remarks on their opposition to the registry bill, 115—burthens on 
the landed interest considered, 116—remarks on the exemptions in favour of the 
landed interest, 117—grest evil of mariage settlements, 119 e¢ segg.—evils result- 
ing from systems of exclusion and partial protection, 123—ad vantages of enlisting 
the landed interest in the body of reformers, 24. e¢ seg.—wider spread of the law- 
labour-market suggested, 125—retrospect on the presentselfish system of exclusion 
anticipated, ib. e¢ seg.—bad moral influences of the Universities and their 
consequences, }27—advantage of rail-roads now opposed by the landed interest 
from selfish views, 128. 


Law, George Henry, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, his reflections upon tithes, 
with a plan for a general commutation of the same, reviewed, 162. 


Legal and Fiscal Trammels of the Press, 474.—See Trammels of the Press. 


Life of Andrew Marvell, the celebrated patriot, with extracts and selections from 
his prose and poetical works, by John Dove, reviewed, 84.—See Marvell, 
Andrew. 


Lord Chamberlain, objections to the authority of the, in regard to theatres, 40. 


M. 


Magnin, Charles, his de la Statue de la Reine Nantechild, et par occasion, des 
Revolutions de l’art in France, au moyen age, reviewed, 101. 


Marriage Settlements, great evil of, 119. 


Marvell, Andrew, life of, 84—time and place of his birth, is.—entry in the ‘ Con- 
clusion Book ’ of his college, respecting his expulsion therefrom, i5.—commences 
his travels,and supposed to have become first acquainted with Milton abroad, ié.— 
extract from aletter of Milton’s to Bradshawe respecting him, 835—lineson bis pupil 
Maria Fairfax, i6.—appointed by Cromwell tutor to his nephew, and Assistant 
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Latin Secretary with Milton, is.—anecdote of his patriotic independency of spirit 
when sitting as member for Hull in the reign of Charles Il, 86—poverty no 
disgrace ina member of those days, i6.—remarks on its first occurring as a ground 
of objection in the present day, 87 et seyg.—extracts from a work of Andrew 
Marvell’s, entitled ‘ A Seasonable Argument to persuade all the Grand Juries in 
England to petition for a new Parliament,’ 90 e¢ segg.—their evidence that 
political corruption was not first introduced by Sir Robert Walpole, 94—extract 
of a letter from Marvell to his constituents, the corporation of Hull, acknowledging 
the honour of their choice of him a third time, 95—his letter to them on 
leaving England as Secretary to Lord Carlisle, 96—specimen of the political 
economy of that day, 97—extract of a letter to his parliamentary colleague, 
stating the king’s custom of attending to hear the debates in the House of Lords, 
i6.—from his letter to a friend in Persia, on the predigal grants of the Commons, 98 
—from a letter to his constituents respecting the wages of members, 99—extracts 
from Dr. Parker’s ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,’ i6.—brief account of Marvell’s controversy 
with the doctor, ib. e¢ seg —extract from his ‘ Rehearsal Transposed,’ relative to 
Milton, 100—dies under suspicions of being poisoned, #6. e¢ seg.— estimate of his 
character, 101. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. William Pitt, by George Tomline, D.D. 
&e., &c., 279. 


Mexican Gulf, Major Rennell’s remarks on the, 182, 
Mississippi, picture of a flood on the, 146. 
Mocking-bird, account of the, 147. 


Moral and Physical Condition of the Working Classes in Manchester ; by James 
Phillips Kay, M.D., reviewed, 380—extracts, present state of Manchester with 
regard to its trade, and.condition of the working class, 383—state of the streets 
and houses of the labouring poor, 387—regulations of improvement recommended, 
388—effects of the poor-laws, 390 et seg.—policy of instructing the people, 395,— 
See Working Classes. 


Musical Periodicals, Harmonicon—Giulianiad, 471—encomium on music, i.— 
character of the Harmonicon ib. et seg.—of the Giulianiad, 472—excellences 
of the guitar not duly appreciated, ib.—suggestions for improvement of the 
Giulianiad, 473. 


N. 
Nantechild, queen, statue of, in the cathedral at Rheims, described, 102, 107. 


North America, Three years in, by James Stuart, Esq., reviewed, 317—the author 
well qualified for the execution of his work, 318—sails from Liverpool and 
arrives in the harbour of New York, 319—his description of it and of the city, 7. e¢ 
seg.—account of the hotels there 320 e¢ seg—remarks on the phraseology of the 
American States, 322—newspapers, #b.—expenses of a voyage from New 
York to Albany, ib. e¢ seg.—quick despatch of meals, 323—drinking for 
social enjoyment not an American practice, 324—brief account of Albany, 
ié.—remarks on travelling, i. e¢ sey.—on society, 326—plan and discipline 
of the prison at Auburn, 327 e¢ segg.—account of the elections by ballot 
at Ballston Spa, 332 e¢ seg.—condition of the people at Boston compared 
with that of the lower orders of Dublin, 333—expense of living at Boston, 
334—the author offered the accommodation of a library in the cottage of a 
ferryman, ib.—state of education in Massachusetts, ib.—ex pense of a passage from 
New York to Philadelphia, 335—visits the docks at Baltimore, #6.—description 
of the Pennsylvania now building, #4.— account of the City Hotel at Baltimore, 
336—style of invitations to dinner and treatment thereat, #.—the author’s 
observations on it, ib. e¢ seg.—contemptuous treatment of men of colour, 338— 
the author's visit to the President at Washington, 329—account of slavery in 
America, 340 et segg.—general aversion to the people of colour, 343—Dr. Tidy- 
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man’s calculation of the comparative cost of free and slave labour, 345—liberation 
of people of colour of emall advantage to them, ib. et. seg.—instances of slave 
treatment at Charlestown, 346, e¢ seq9.—instrument of slave torture atCharlestown 
gaol, as described by the Duke of Saxe Weimar, 347—sentiments of Jefferson on 
slavery, 348—laws relating to slavery in Georgia, 349—in New Orleans, 350— 
their effect on the publication of newspapers, 351—concluding remarks, J51 
et segq. 


Oo. 
Oceanic Currents, difficulty of forming a perfect system of, 192. 
Cuvres de M. Turgot, Ministre d’ Etat, 279. 


Orations, remarks on those of Pitt and Fox, 289. 


Ornithological Biography; or an Account of the Habits of the Birds of the United 
States of America, &c. &¢., by J. J. Audubon, 138—his description of the eagle, 
144—of a flood on the Mississippi, 146—of himself on returning from a journey in 
search of rare birds and plants, 151—of American hospitality to bewildered 


travellers, 152—of a vulture compelled by an eagle to disgorge his booty, 
154. 


Owl, attacked by a body of small birds, 154. 


P. 


Pigeons, immense flocks of, observed on an American tour, 1 . 


Pledges defended and offered in a Letter to the Electors of Lambeth, by Daniel 
Wakefield, 263 


Poor-laws Commission, results of, 427—specific objects of the commission, i6.— 


great importance of the inquiry 428—heads of evidence, 1b.—effects of surplus 
labourers, and of the allowance and labour-rate systems,#6.—Mr. Cowell’s report, 
case of Mr. Nash of Royston, Hertfordshire, ib. e¢ segg.—legacies to labourers, 
431—unpleasant situation of overseers, 432—quotation from the Rev. Mr. 
Townsend’s report in 1817, 6.—Mr. Majendie’s report, sums expended on the 
poor in the years 1816 to 1831, 433—scale of wages made up, 434—improvident 
marriages encouraged by the system, iJ.—money expended on the poor of 
Eastbourne, Sussex, in the years from 1816 to 1832, 435—management, 
condition, and behaviour of the poor there, ib. e¢ seqgy.—effects of the rotten 
borough system on the poor-rates, instanced in those of the borough of Seaford, 
438—extract from Mr. Okeden’s report, evils of the scale and head-money 
system, 439—bastardy profitable to the mother and ruin to the parish, id. 
—exemplified in the parish of Old Swinford Worcestershire, 440—modes of fraud 
on the part of paupers from the out-door relief system, tb. et segg.—ad ministration 
of the poor-laws by salaried magistrates, and an effectual police recommended, 
444—observations on pauperism and poor-laws as derived from the overseers of 
Loughborough, i6.—extract from Mr. Chadwick’s report, relative to overseers and 
settlements, 445 et segg.—in-door paupers of St. Lawrence, Reading, and their 
condition, 449 e¢ segq.—of the out-door paupers there ; genealogyand expense of one 
pauper family there, 452 et seg.—weekly consumption of meat by the paupers of 
St. Giles, Reading, 453 e¢ seg.—character of the paupers of St. Luke’s 
Middlesex, 454—condition of the paupers made superior to that of the poor rate- 
payers and labourers 455 et seg. — effects of the mal-administration of the 
poor-laws, as connected with the bad management of prisons, 457—convicts 
better fed than even the pauper or the soldier, 458—workhouse discipline 
rendered ineffectual by it, 459—difficulty of effecting apprenticeships for pauper 
children, arising from the plentiful diet and light labour of workhouses, 460— 
proportion of criminals rendered such by the pressure of want searcely one-eighth 
of those committed, 461—crime the result of idleness and vice, rarely of mere 
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poverty, 462—ordinary income and expenditure of agricultural labourers, 463— 
weekly diet in the poor-house of St. Mary’s, Reading, 464—of the Gosport work- 
house, 465—of the Gosport house of correction, ib.—allowance to soldiers, 7b.—to 
convicts on board the hulks, ib.—to convicts abroad, 466—the fare of the 
convicted felon superior to that of the unconvicted, 467—comparative scale of 
food of the independent labourer, the soldier, the able-bodied pauper, the 
suspected thief, the convicted thief, and the transported thief, 469—inferences 
extracted from the report of one of the assistant commissioners, 470. 


Province of Jurisprudence Determined ; by John Austin, Esq., reviewed, 237. 
Postscript to the Article on Equitable Adjustment, 515. 


Practical Rules for producing Harmonic Notes on the Violin, &c. &c., by an 
Amateur, reviewed, 155—improvement on the author’s mode of writing the 
harmonic note in conjunction with the common one suggested, 161. 

Prendergast, Mr., notice respecting him, 256. 

Public Economy, 300—nccessity of informing the public mind, in order to enable 
the people to form duly their expectations from the new position of parliament, 
ib.—the necessity for strenuous investigations into the public expenditure 
superseded by the readiness of government to afford returns of all the information 
required 301—duties of a member of parliament greatly responsible and laborious, 
302—his first duty to obtain a knowledge of the public accounts, 302—fixed 
charges in the public expenditure for 1831, 303—charges in which reductions 
may be made, 304—retrenchments nullified for the present by compensations, 
305—observations on the national debt, 2.—on the civil list, 306—on pensions, 
ib.—secret service money, #4.—the army, 307—the navy, 7b.—dead weight, 
308—diplomatic service, 309—courts of justice, id.—costs of collection, 311— 
appeals from the excise and custom laws, 312 e¢ sey.—public works, 314— 
legislature, 315—other civil services, 316. 


Q. 
Question médico-légale sur l’isolement des aliénés ; par M. Esquirol ; reviewed, 
129.—See Insane. 


R. 

Radical Parliamentary Policy, 493—lukewarmness of the reformed parliament to 
the palpable benefit of the people, 7/.—new arrangements for the despatch of 
business in the House of Commons inefficient, 74.—improvements suggested, i4.— 
remarks on Mr. Hervey’s suggestion of an improved plan, for taking the votes, 
and its reception, 494 e¢ seg.—proportion of radical reformers in the house 
powerless for the public good, 496—advice to the radical members, ib. et segg.— 
a radical reform club and leaders recommended to them, 497. 

Rail-roads, opposed by the landed interest from selfish views, 128. 

Reflections upon Tithes, with a plan fora general commutation of the same; by 
Gecrge Henry Law, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, reviewed, 162.—See 
Tithes. 

Refugee in America, by Mrs. Trollope, reviewed, 208, remarks on the character 
aud construction of the novel, ib. e¢ seg.—its story, with interspersed extracts and 
sketches of American character and manners, 209 e¢ seg.—brief remarks on the 
talents of Mrs. Trollope as an authoress, 227. 

Registry Bill, remarks on the opposition of the landed interest to it, 115. 

Rennell, Major James, his investigation of the currents of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
of those which prevail between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic, reviewed, 

Report from the select committee on the silk trade, August, 1832, 1.—See Si/k 

ade. 
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Report from select committee on dramatic literature, &c., August, 1832, 31.—See 
Dramatic Literature. 


—-— of secret committee appointed to inquire into the expediency of renewing 
the charter of the Bank of England, &c. &c., reviewed, 70.—See Bank 
Charter. 


first and second of the select committee of the House of Commons on 
petitions.—Parliamentary papers, 1833, 493. 


Roman People, remarks on the character of the, in the time of the Gracchi, 


Ss. 


Sandwich or Downs Harbour, remarks &c. on the practicability and advantages of 
a; by Edward Boys, Commander, R.N., reviewed, 406—situation of the town of 
Sandwich, ib.—new direction of the waters of the Stour, first projected in the 
reign of Edward VI, 407—causes of the decay of the Haven of Sandwich declared 
by Adrian Andrison in 1550, 407—his opinion as to the site of a new cut, id e¢ 
seq.—estimated cost and advantages reported to the privy council, 408—nothing 
done until the year 1574, when another fruitless survey was taken, ij.—the 
subject again stirred in 1706, 409—again in 1736, without any effective result, 
410—again in 1744, and report made to the Admiralty, i4.—causes of further 
delay, 411—petition in favour of a harbour at Ramsgate opposed to that from 
Sandwich, is.—petition sucessful and first act of parliament obtained in 1749, 7d. 
—remarks on the town and haven of Sandwich in its early days, #5. et seg.—its 
prosperity destroyed by James I, 412 e¢ seg.—observations on the harbour at 
Ramsgate, proving its failure as a safe and commodious harbour for the Downs, 
413 et segg.—enormous expense of it, 416 et segg.—suggestions for a Downs 
harbour without an additional expense to the public, 418 e¢ seqq. 


Sculpture in the Middle Ages, 101—ovigin of the great branches of art in the 
middle ages attributed to religious feeling, ib.—architecture first of the family, 
102—establishment of lay corporations and academies for the advancement of the 
arts, 103—architecture of the Merovingian race accounted for, #4.—the churches 
built under the direction of the priests, 74.—a symbolical meaning attached to 
each of their parts, 104—the Greek style introduced by Charlemagane, is.— 
decline of the arts in the tenth century from a notion that the end of the world 
was approaching, iJ.—revival of architecture in the cleventh century, is.— 
character of the sculpture of the midd!e ages, 105—great change in the 
character of the fine arts at the end of the twelfth century, 26. e¢ segy.—specimens 
of statues of the thirteenth century to be seen in the cathedral at Rheims, 107— 
that of queen Nantechild described, ib. e¢ 102—female beauty differently 
represented in Christian and Pagan sculpture, ib.—change in the subjects of 
satirical sculpture at the Reformation, id. 


Slavery in America, account of, 340—laws relating to, in Georgia, 349—in New 
Orleans, 350. 


South Atlantic Current, the prime mover of many others, 177. 
Statesmen, characters of Turgot, Pitt and Fox, compared as, 287. 


Silk Trade, Evidence before the Select Committee on the, 1— partial character of 
the witnesses examined, 2—table of the comparative quantities of raw, waste, and 
thrown silk imported at different stated periods from the commencement of 
prohibition to the year 1831, 3—account of official values of British manufactured 
silks exported yearly, from 1821 to 1830, i4.—fluctuations in the demand for silk 
manufactures accounted for, 4—the advantages of protecting duties chiefly en- 
grossed by the manufacturing capitalists, while the poor working weaver is little 
benefitted thereby, ij.—the true character of all restrictions and monopolies 
resolvable into the general selfishness of ‘Toryism, 5—remarks on the character, 
constitution and conduct of select committees of the House of Commons, 5—on 
the causes of recurring distress to the manufacturing classes, 6—calculation of 
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public sacrifice to individual interests by prohibitions on trade, 7—objection 
in regard to inadequate reciprocities in foreign trade answered, 8—compa- 
rative state of the silk manufactures of France and England, 10—yearly 
amount of French manufactured silks exported to England, from 1818 to 1830, 
#5, French silk trade importations from 1825 to 1831, 11—exportations, 12— 
causes of the French superiority in the silk manufacture, 1b.—English silk manu- 
facture superior in some articles, 15—table of importations into France of manu- 
factured silks, in the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, 4.—remarks on the Evidence 
of Mr. Doxat, 16—declines a comparison of his statements with those of Dr. 
Bowring, 18—the evidence of Dr. Bowring misquoted for the purposes of the pro- 
hibitionists, #.—extract from an address of the Chamber of Lyons to the French 
Ministry, recommending a more liberal reciprocity of trade with England, 26— 
the plea of inability to allow competent wages to the workmen without protecting 
duties answered, 28—extent of the contraband trade an urgent reason for a still 
further reduction of the duty, 29—statement of the advantages of free trade, in 
the instance of the silk manufactures, 30. 


Silk and Glove Trades, Third Supplement to the Article on, in No. XXXII., 228— 
extract from the “ True Sun,” stating its view of the theory of the double inci- 
dence according to the Westminster Review, it.—remarks on the statement, 
ib. et seg.—objections of the ‘“‘ True Sun” to the reviewer's theory, 230— 
answered, #b.—objections of the ‘‘ True Sun” to the system of free trade 
generally, 231, e¢ segg.—answered in loco. 


Fourth Supplement, 404—the writer in the True Sun on 
the subject of protection to the productive classes misunderstood from the 
obscurity of his writing, 405. 


Stuart’s Three Years in North America, 317.—See North America. 


Swainson, W. Esq., his Fauna Boreali- Americana ; or, the Zoology of the Northern 
Parts of British America, reviewed, 138. 





T. 


Taxation of the landed interest considered, 113. 
Trollope, Mrs., her ‘ Refugee in America’ reviewed, 208. 


Three Years in North America; by James Stuart, Esq. reviewed, 317,—See North 
America. 


Tithes, Bishop of Bath and Wells on a General Commutation of, 162—tithes ad- 
mitted to be an objectionable mode of provision for the clergy, #6.—doctrine of 
tithes being paid by the consumer in the price of corn combated, 163—price 
of articles not caused by the cost of production, but by the greater or less 
quantity in the market proportioned to the demand, 76.—arguments for Commu- 
tation of tithe in preference to composition for it, 164 e¢ seg.—arguments for a 
commutation in land as the least objectionable kind of commutation, 165—ob- 
jections to it answered, 166, et seg. 


—-——., A few words on the effects of abolition and commutation of, 375— 
removal of the corn laws contemporaneously with the commutation of tithes recom- 
mended to the government, #b.—consequences of opening the corn trade, 376— 
policy of detaching the clergy, in the commutation of tithes, from all interest in 
the corn laws, 377—misunderstanding of the word rent in relation to tithe ex. 
plained, 378—tithe considered in regard to its effect on the price of corn, 379. 


Torrens, Colonel, his letters on Commercial Policy, reviewed, 168—his ad- 
ditional letters, 421. 


Trammels of the Press, \egal and fiscal, 474—latent causes and conditions of mis- 
chief operating on the press enumerated, #J.—observations on the law of libel as 
affecting the press, 475—common cases more liable to rash judgment than cases 
of extraordinary political excitement, iJ.—of process by indictment, is—by 
criminal information, 476—of process against newspapers, and its consequences, 
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ib. et segg.—on the law of partnership, 480, e¢ segg.—on the law of copyright, 
482, et seqgq.—pilferings of the London journals by the country press, id. et seq. 
its deficiency in local information, ib. e¢ seg.—remarks on the exorbitant charge 
and important deficiencesof the London Gazette, 484, et segq.—establishment of 
county gazettes, and the nature of their information suggested, 486, et segq.— 
arguments for the continuance of the newspaper duty, answered, 488—great 
importance of newspapers to the public, 489—remarks on the New Post-office 
and twopenny post arrangements, 490—disadvantages attending the high rate 
of postage, 491—of advertisements, 492—defective state of general educationas 
connected with the state of the press, 74, 


U. 

Universities, bad moral influences of the, and their consequences, 127. 
V. 

Verbal Ambiguities, remarks on the evils of, by Baconand Hobbes, 246. 


Vindex, his considerations on the policy, justice, and consequences of the Dutch 
War, reviewed, 249. 


Vulture, man attacked by one, 154, 
w. 


Wilson, Alexander, his American Ornithology, or the Natural History of the 
Birds of the United States, reviewed, 138. 


Working Classes, moral and physical condition of the, 380—the happiness of 
society in the aggregate the true interest of each of its classes, 4.—observations 
on the consequences of misgovernment, 381 —necessity for an organized 
system by which statistical returns may be obtained for the regulation of govern- 
ment, 382—present state of Manchester in regard to its trade, and the condition 
of the lower orders connected therewith, 383—effects of taxation, machinery, 


poor-laws, &c. &c., 384, et seg.—consequences of commercial prosperity to the 
labouring population, 386—neglected condition of the houses and streets in the 
township of Manchester considered, 387, e¢ seg.—great influx of Irish popula- 
tion there, and its consequences, 388, e¢ seg.—remarks on the effects of unre- 
mitted labour, 389—on the poor-laws, 390, e¢ seg.—inference of the condition 
of the lower classes of Manchester from the number of admissions to the lying- 
in charity, 392—contests of the workmen with their masters, is.—a more cordial 
association of the masters with their men recommended, 393—great danger to be 
apprehended from the vast power of the labouring population, and policy of 
enlightening their minds by due cultivation, 394, e¢ seg.—observations on the 
present hours of labour in mills and factories, 396, e¢ seg.— brief state of the 
cotton trade in France, 397—in Switzerland, 7b. e¢ seg.—in Prussia and the 
Rhenish provinces, 398—in Saxony, Lombardy, and Austria, 7b. e¢ per 
India, 399—in the United States, 4—rapid rise of competition inferred, and 
legislative interference deprecated, 400—remarks on Mr. Sadler's factory bill, 
#6. et seqq. 





, Address to the higher classes on the present state of public 
feeling among the, 380—extract, a more cordial and familiar association between 
the higher and lower orders, recommended, 393. 
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